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NO.  XLIX.  —  SACRIFICES  CONSIDERED  AS  FEDERAL 
RITES. 

PAGE  43.  (b) — Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  Sac. 
p.  59.,  explains  sacrifices  as  "  federal  rites  ;"  and 
represents  them,  as  "  implying,  the  entering  into 
friendship  with  God ;  or  the  renewal  of  that 
friendship,  when  broken  by  the  violation  of 
former  stipulations  :"  and  in  p.  73.  he  says,  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition,  "that  eating  and  drinking  to- 
gether were  the  known  ordinary  symbols  of 
friendship,  and  were  the  usual  rites  of  engaging 
in  covenants  and  leagues  ;"  this  mode  of  enter- 
ing into  friendship  and  forming  leagues  with 
each  other,  being  transferred  by  the  ancients  to 
their  gods  :  and,  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  ad- 
duces instances  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Max.  Tyr. 
and  others,  to  show,  that  they  imagined  that 
their  gods  did  actually  eat  with  them,  as  they 
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ate  with  their  gods.  Thus, according  to  Sykes, 
Cain  and  Abel  must  both  have  eaten  of  the  offer- 
ings which  they  brought :  and  this,  indeed,  he 
positively  asserts,  p.  179.  But  not  only  have 
we  no  authority  from  Scripture  to  presume  this, 
but,  as  we  shall  see  in  Number  LII.,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  directly  the  contrary. . 

It  should  follow,  also,  from  this  theory,  that  all 
those  who  offered  sacrifices,  antecedently  to  the 
Mosaic  institution,  must  in  completion  of  the 
ceremony  have  feasted  upon  the  offering.  Of 
this,  however,  no  intimation  whatever  is  given 
in  Scripture.  Jacob,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread :  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  this  was  part  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial ceremony.  That  he  should  invite  his 
friends  to  partake  in  the  solemnity  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  afterwards  entertain  them,  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  conveys  no  notion  whatever  of 
feasting  with  God  at  his  table.  But,  besides,  the 
holocaust,  or  burnt  offering,  was  such  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  the  sacrificer  could  feast 
upon  it;  the  whole  of  the  animal  being  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar:  and  that  animal  sacri- 
fices, both  before  and  a  long  time  after  the  flood, 
were  of  this  kind,  is  generally  acknowledged. 
(Script.  Ace.  of  Sac.  postsc.  p.  32.)  This  diffi- 
culty, indeed,  Sykes  endeavours  to  evade,  by 
saying,  that  the  holocaust  being  deprecatory  and 
offered  on  account  of  sins,  it  was  to  be  entirely 
consumed  by  the  offerer,  and  no  part  reserved 
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for  his  own  use,  in  confession  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  eat  of 
what  was  offered  to  God.  (Essay,  p.  232.)  But 
now,  if  holocausts  were  the  first  sacrifices,  it  will 
scarcely  be  admitted,  that  an  institution,  which, 
for  many  ages  after  its  commencement,  abso- 
lutely precluded  the  possibility  of  feasting  upon 
what  was  offered,  should  yet  have  taken  its  rise 
from  that  very  idea.  And,  besides,  if  the  re- 
newal of  friendship,  to  be  expressed  by  the  sym- 
bol of  eating  with  God,  were  the  true  significa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice,  to  what  species  of  sacrifice 
could  it  more  properly  apply,  than  to  that 
whose  precise  object  was  reconciliation  ? 

It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  almost  all 
the  instances  by  which  Sykes  supports  his  the- 
ory are  drawn  from  early  heathen  practices. 
Now,  it  is  notorious,  that  animals  unfit  for  food 
were  sacrificed  in  several  parts  of  the  heathen 
world.  Thus,  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  Sun ; 
wolves  to  Mars ;  asses  to  Priapus ;  and  dogs  to 
Hecate.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  had 
eating  and  drinking  with  God  been  at  any  time 
the  prevalent  idea  of  sacrifice,  how  a  custom  so 
abhorrent  from  this  notion,  as  that  of  human  sa- 
crifice, could  ever  have  had  birth.  Nor  will  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  this  was  a  gross  abuse  of  later 
days,  when  the  original  idea  of  sacrifice  had  been 
obscured  and  perverted.  (Essay,  p.  347.)  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  commanded  by  God  himself, 
was  surely  not  of  this  description :  and  it  will 
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not  be  asserted  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  intended 
to  be  eaten :  nor  does  it  appear  that  Abraham 
had  prepared  any  meat  or  drink  offering  to  ac- 
company it. — B.  Mord.  p.  814. 

Upon  the  whole  of  Dr.  Sykes's  reasoning  in 
support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
has  transposed  cause  and  effect,  and  inverted  the 
order  and  series  of  the  events.  For  whilst,  from 
the  custom  of  contracting  leagues  and  friendships 
by  eating  and  drinking  at  the  same  table,  he 
deduces  the  practice  of  feasting  upon  the  sacri- 
fice, and  thence  concludes  this  to  be  the  very 
essence  and  origin  of  the  rite,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  course  directly  opposite  to  the  true  one ; 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  first  sacrifices,  no  part  being 
reserved,  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rite,  when  many  were  invited  to 
partake  in  the  sacrifice,  that  feasting  became  con- 
nected with  the  ceremony ;  and  having  thus  ac- 
quired a  sacred  import  by  association,  it  was 
probably  transferred  to  compacts  and  covenants 
amongst  men,  to  bestow  solemnity  upon  the  act. 
See  Scrip.  Ace.  of  Sacr.  posfsc.  p.  33. — Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  a  full  and  perfect  refutation  of 
this  theory  of  Dr.  Sykes,  may  consult  the  second 
appendix  of  Dr.  Richie's  Criticism  upon  modern 
Notions  of  Sacrifice. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  names  of 
still  higher  authority  are  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  opinion  which  Sykes  has  adopted. 
Mede  and  Cudworth,  in  the  course  of  their 
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respective  arguments  to  establish  the  Eucharist 
as  a  federal  rite,  had,  long  before  the  age  of  this 
writer,  maintained  the  doctrine  which  he  con- 
tends for :  and  in  this  they  were  followed,  and 
their  reasonings  repeated,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in 
his  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the 
Christian  Sacrament  considered.  The  main 
strength  of  the  argument  is  marshalled  by  Mede 
in  the  four  following  reasons,  which  the  reader, 
from  the  great  celebrity  of  that  writer,  will  natu- 
rally be  desirous  to  see. 

First,  Every  sacrifice,  saith  our  Saviour,  Mark 
ix.  49.,  is  salted  with  salt.  This  salt  is  called, 
Levit.  ii.  13.,  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God  ;  that 
is,  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  thereof.  Now,  if 
the  salt,  which  seasoned  the  sacrifice,  were  sal 
fcederis  Dei,  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God,  what 
was  the  sacrament  itself  but  epulum  feeder  is,  the 

feast  of  the  covenant  ? Secondly,  Moses  calls 

the  blood  of  the  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offer- 
ings, wherewith  he  sprinkled  the  children  of 
Israel  when  they  received  the  Law,  The  blood  of 
the  covenant  which  the  Lord  had  made  with  them  : 
This  is,  saith  he,  the  blood  of  the  Covenant  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  with  you,  Exod.  xxiv.  8. — 
Thirdly,  But,  above  all,  this  may  most  evidently 
be  evinced  out  of  the  50th  psalm,  the  whole 
argument  whereof  is  concerning  sacrifices :  there 
God  saith,  verse  5.,  Gather  my  saints  together 
unto  me,  which  make  covenant  with  me  by  sacri- 
fice :  and  verse  16.,  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked, 
B  3 
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Unto  the  wicked  God  saith,  what  hast  thou  to  do 
to  declare  my  statutes,  and  take  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction?  &c. — 
Fourthly,  I  add  in  this  last  place,  for  a  further 
confirmation,  that  when  God  was  to  make  a 
covenant  with  Abram,  Gen.  xv.,  he  commanded 
him  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  verse  9.,  Offer  unto  me 
(so  it  should  be  turned)  a  heifer,  a  she  goat,  and 
a  ram,  each  of  three  years  old,  a  turtle  dove,  and 
a  young  pigeon.  All  which  he  offered  accord- 
ingly, and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  laying  each 
piece  or  moiety  one  against  the  other ;  and  when 
the  sun  went  down,  God,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
smoking  furnace  and  burning  lamp,  passed  be- 
tween the  pieces,  and  so  (as  the  text  says)  made  a 
covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  will 
I  give  this  land,  &c.  By  which  rite  of  passing 
between  the  parts,  God  condescended  to  the 
manner  of  men."  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
show,  that  this  custom  of  dividing  the  sacrifice 
and  passing  between  the  parts  was  usual  with  the 
Gentiles,  and  not  unknown  among  the  Jews: 
and,  upon  the  whole,  he  concludes,  as  a  matter 
decisively  established,  that  sacrifices  were  in  their 
nature  and  essence  "federal feasts,  wherein  God 
deigneth  to  entertain  man  to  eat  and  drink  with 
or  before  him,  in  token  of  favour  and  reconcile- 
ment." (Works  of  Joseph  Mede,  p.  170—172.) 
The  opinions  and  arguments  of  a  divine  so 
learned,  and  a  reasoner  so  profound,  as  Joseph 
Mede,  should  not  be  approached  but  with  reve- 
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rence :  yet  upon  close  examination  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  great  man  has  here  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  not  warranted  by  his  premises.  For, 
as  to  his  first  argument,  it  manifestly  proves  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which 
were  all  offered  under  and  in  reference  to  the 
covenant  which  God  had  originally  made  with 
the  Jews,  (Lev.  ii.  13.  and  Ex.  xxiv.)  were  always 
accompanied  with  that  which  was  considered  to 
be  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant. 
In  this  there  was  evidently  nothing  federal,  no- 
thing which  marked  the  entering  into  a  present 
covenant,  or  even  the  renewing  of  an  old  one  ; 
but  simply  a  significant  and  forcible  assurance 
of  the  faithfulness  of  that  great  Being  with  whom 
the  national  covenant  of  the  Jews  had  been  ori- 
ginally entered  into. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  and  I  apprehend  it 
cannot  be  controverted,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  cause  is  gone :  for  the  remaining  arguments, 
although  they  undoubtedly  establish  this,  that 
some  sacrifices  were  of  the  nature  of  federal 
rites,  yet  they  establish  no  more :  so  that  the 
general  nature  of  sacrifice  remains  altogether  un- 
affected. In  those  cases,  also,  where  the  sacrifice 
appears  to  have  had  a  federal  aspect,  the  true 
state  of  the  matter  is  probably  this,  that  where 
there  was  a  covenant,  there  was  a  sacrifice  also  to 
give  solemnity  and  obligation  to  the  covenant ; 
sacrifice  being  the  most  solemn  act  of  devotion, 
and  therefore  naturally  to  be  called  in  for  the 
B  4 
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enforcement  of  the  religious  observance  of  any 
compact  engaged  in.  Thus,  the  sacrifice,  being 
but  the  accompaniment  of  the  covenant,  does  not 
necessarily  partake  of  its  nature.  In  other  words, 
although  it  be  admitted,  that  where  there  was  a 
covenant  there  was  also  a  sacrifice,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  wherever  there  was  a  sacrifice  there 
was  also  a  covenant.  That  some  sacrifices,  there- 
fore, had  a  federal  relation,  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  general :  and  the  con- 
clusion, which  we  had  before  arrived  at,  remains, 
consequently,  unshaken  by  the  reasons  which 
have  been  adduced  by  Mede. — Bishop  Pearce's 
Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland  may  be  read  with 
advantage  upon  this  subject ;  although  they  con- 
tain many  particulars  in  which  the  reflecting 
reader  will  probably  not  concur. 


ORIGIN    OF    SACRIFICE. 

PAGE  44.  (c) — Bishop  Warburton  (Div.  Leg. 
B.  ix.  ch.  2.)  represents  the  whole  of  sacrifice 
as  symbolical.  The  offerings  of  first-fruits  he 
holds  to  be  an  action  expressive  of  gratitude  and 
homage:  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  such  sacrifices  as  were  eucharistic.  But,  aware 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory,  which  places 
the  entire  system  of  sacrifice  on  the  ground  of 
gifts,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  ex- 
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piatory  sacrifice  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
page  to  which  this  Number  refers. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  ingenious  writer, 
of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  in  another  place  to 
speak  in  terms  of  commendation,  should,  in  his 
view  of  the  bishop's  opinions  upon  this  subject, 
have  permitted  himself  to  give  support  to  that, 
which  is  certainly  not  among  the  most  tenable  of 
his  lordship's  notions  ; — namely,  the  idea  of  the 
human  origin  of  sacrifice.  This,  too  (though 
probably  not  so  intended  by  the  author),  has 
been  done  in  a  way  which  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  mislead  the  unwary  reader:  the  pro- 
fessed object  being  to  exhibit  an  impartial  enu- 
meration of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  whilst,  in  truth,  a  preponderating  weight 
has  been  studiously  cast  in  favour  of  one.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Pearson's  critical  Essay  ;  in  the 
4th  section  of  which  the  reasonings  of  Spencer 
and  Warburton,  in  defence  of  the  heathenish 
origin  and  subsequent  divine  adoption  of  the  rite 
of  sacrifice,  are  treated  with  a  complacency  which 
they  but  ill  deserve.  The  reasonings  themselves, 
as  they  are  elsewhere  in  this  work  largely  dis- 
cussed, I  shall  not  here  stop  to  consider. 


NO.  LI. THE  SUPPOSITION  THAT  SACRIFICES  ORI- 
GINATED IN  THE  IDEA  OF  GIFTS,  ERRONEOUS. 

PAGE  44.  (d)  —  Dr.  Rutherforth,  in   a  com- 
munication to  Dr.  Kennicott,  collects  from  Gen* 
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iv.  20.  that  the  introduction  of  property,  or  ex- 
clusive right,  amongst  mankind,  is  not  to  be  fixed 
higher  than  the  time  of  Jabal,  the  eighth  from 
Adam.  He  is  there  said  to  have  been  the  father, 
or  first  inventor,  of  pfopD  '  that  is,  says  Ruther- 
forth,  not,  as  we  translate  it,  the  father  of  such  as 
have  cattle,  (for  he  was  clearly  not  the  first  of 
such,  Abel  having  been  a  keeper  of  sheep  long 
before,)  but  of  private  property  ;  the  word  j"Op/D 
signifying  strictly  possession  of  any  sort,  and  being 
so  rendered  in  the  Syriac  version.  (Kennic.  Two 
Dissert.  App.  p.  252 — 254.)  In  addition  to  this 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  word  pOpD  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  cattle,  merely  because 
cattle  were,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  only  kind  of 
possession  ;  and  that,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
context  to  determine  the  word  to  that  application, 
it  can  be  considered  only  in  its  original  and 
proper  sense,  namely,  possession. 

But  whether  this  idea  be  right  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  community  of  goods  must  have  for 
some  time  prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  very  notion  of  a  gift,  and  all  ex- 
perience of  its  effect  upon  men,  must  have  been 
for  a  length  of  time  unknown.  And  if  the  opin- 
ion be  right,  that  sacrifice  existed  before  Abel, 
and  was  coeval  with  the  fall ;  it  becomes  yet  more 
manifest,  that  observation  of  the  efficacy  of  gifts 
could  not  have  given  birth  to  the  practice,  there 
being  no  subjects  in  the  world  upon  which  Adam 
could  make  such  observation.  Besides,  as  Ken- 
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nicott  remarks,  (Two  Diss.  p.  207.)  "  no  being 
has  a  right  to  the  lives  of  other  beings,  but  the 
Creator,  or  those  on  whom  he  confers  that  right :" 
if  then  God  had  not  given  Abel  such  a  right, 
(and  that  he  did  not  confer  it  even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  necessary  food,  will  appear  from  the 
succeeding  Number,)  even  the  existence  of  the 
notion  of  property,  and  the  familiar  use  and  ex- 
perience of  gifts,  could  not  have  led  him  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  animal  as  a  gift  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  nor,  if  they  could  have  done  so,  can  we 
conceive  that  such  an  offering  would  have  been 
graciously  accepted. 


NO.    LII. ON    THE    DATE    OF    THE  PERMISSION  OF 

ANIMAL  FOOD  TO  MAN. 

PAGE  44.  (e) — The  permission  of  animal  food 
evidently  appears  from  Scripture  to  take  its  date 
from  the  age  of  Noah  :  the  express  grant  of  ani- 
mal food  then  made,  clearly  evincing  that  it  was 
not  in  use  before.  This  opinion  is  not  only 
founded  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage  Gen. 
ix.  3.,  but  has  the  support  of  commentators,  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  candid 
investigation  of  the  sacred  text.  *  But,  as  inge- 
nious refinements  have  been  employed  to  torture 

*  See  Mtinst.  Vatdb.  Clar.  Grot,  and  Le  Clerc.  on  Gen. 
ix.  3.;  also  Shuckf.  Connect  vol.  i.  p.  81.  and  Kennic.  Two 
Diss.  p.  70. 
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away  the  plain  and  direct  sense  of  Scripture  upon 
this  head,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  arguments  upon  the  question. 

Two  grants  were  made ;  one  to  Adam,  and  one 
to  Noah.  To  Adam  it  was  said,  Gen.  i.  29, 30. : 
Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  every 
tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  bearing 
seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat ;  and  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green 
herb  for  meat.  Again,  to  Noah  it  is  said,  Gen. 
ix.  3.,  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you  ;  EVEN  AS  THE  GREEN  HERB  HAVE  i 
GIVEN  YOU  ALL  THINGS.  Now,  whilst  the  obvious 
inference  from  the  former  of  these  passages  is, 
that  God's  original  grant  of  the  use  of  his  crea- 
tures for  food,  was  confined  to  the  vegetable 
creation ;  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
latter  is  found  to  be  precisely  similar,  inasmuch 
as,  had  animal  food  been  before  permitted  for  the 
use  of  man,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the 
specific  grant  to  that  purpose  now  made  to  Noah. 
And,  in  perfect  agreement  with  this  reasoning, 
we  find  the  Scripture  history  of  the  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  flood  entirely  silent  concerning  the 
use  of  animal  food. 

Dr.  Sykes,  however,  can  see  nothing  in  the 
first  grant  to  Adam,  "  but  a  general  declaration 
of  a  sufficient  provision  for  all  creatures  ;"  nor  in 
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the  second  to  Noah,  "  but  a  command  to  slay 
before  they  ate  flesh :"  flesh  having  from  the 
first  been  used  for  food.  (Essay,  &c.  pp.  177* 
178.)  In  support  of  these  extraordinary  posi- 
tions he  employs  arguments  not  less  extraor- 
dinary. 

1.  He  contends,  that  the  former  grant  is  ne- 
cessarily to  be  understood  with  certain  limitations; 
for  that,  as  some  creatures  were  not  formed  for 
living  on  herbs,  and  some  herbs  were  of  a  poi- 
sonous quality,  the  grant  cannot  be  supposed  to 
extend  to  every  green  herb  ;  and  hence  he  infers, 
that  the  grant  cannot  be  interpreted  as  enjoin- 
ing or  prohibiting  any  particular  species  of  food ; 
and  that,  consequently,  animal  food  may  be  in- 
cluded. (P.  169—171.)  But  it  seems  rather  a 
strange  inference,  even  admitting  the  existence 
of  noxious  vegetables  at  the  time  of  the  grant, 
that,  because  it  must  in  propriety  be  limited  to  a 
certain  description  of  the  things  generally  per- 
mitted, it  might  therefore  be  extended  to  a  class 
of  things  never  once  named  ;  or  that,  because  a 
full  power  was  given  to  man  over  all  herbs,  to 
take  of  them  as  he  pleased  for  food,  whilst  some 
would  not  answer  for  that  purpose,  the  dominion 
given  was  not,  therefore,  to  relate  to  herbs,  but 
generally  to  all  things  that  might  serve  for  human 
sustenance. 

But,  2.,  he  maintains,  that,  at  all  events,  this 
grant  of  herb  and  tree  for  the  food  of  man  does 
not  exclude  any  other  sort  of  food  which  might 
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be  proper  for  him.  And,  to  establish  this,  he 
endeavours  to  show  (p.  171 — 177.)  that  the 
declaration  to  Noah  did  not  contain  a  grant  to 
eat  animal  food  in  general,  but  only  some  parti- 
cular sorts  of  it,  such  as  are  included  in  the  word 
&ET\9  by  which  he  understands  creeping  things, 
or  such  animals  as  are  not  comprehended  under 
the  denominations  of  beast  and  fowl ;  so  that, 
admitting  this  to  be  a  grant  of  something  new,  it 
was  yet  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position, that  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and  such  like 
animals,  had  been  eaten  from  the  first.  Now, 
this  directly  contradicts  his  former  argument. 
For  if,  as  that  maintains,  the  grant  to  Adam  was 
but  a  general  declaration  of  abundant  provision, 
and  consequently  leaving  man  at  full  liberty  to 
use  all  creatures  for  food,  why  introduce  a  per- 
mission at  this  time  respecting  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  creatures  ? 

But  besides,  W£T\  does  not  imply  a  particular 
species  of  animals,  but  denotes  all,  of  whatever 
kind,  that  move.  That  this  is  the  true  accept- 
ation of  the  word  maybe  collected  from  Cocceius, 
and  Schindler,  as  well  as  Nachmanides,  (who  is 
quoted  by  Fagius,  Crit.  Sac.  on  Gen.  i.  29.)  and 
the  several  authorities  in  Poole's  Syn.  on  Gen. 
ix.  3. :  and  so  manifest  does  it  appear  from  the 
original  in  various  instances,  that  it  requires  no 
small  degree  of  charity  not  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Sykes  has  wilfully  closed  his  eyes  against  its  true 
meaning.  His  words  are  particularly  deserving 
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of  remark.  "  Throughout  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  (&?£l)  never  takes  in,  or  in- 
cludes, beasts  of  the  earth,  or  birds  of  the  air, 
but  a  third  species  of  animals  different  from  the 
other  two :"  and  this  third  species  he  conjectures 
to  be,  "  all  such,  either  fish  or  reptiles,  that  not 
having  feet  glide  along."  (p.  173.)  Now  the 
direct  contrary  of  all  this  is  certain :  and  had 
Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  accurate  survey  of  the  entire 
law  of  Moses,  but  allowed  his  eye  to  glance  on 
the  words  contained  in  Gen.  vii.  21.  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  peremptory.  ALL 
FLESH  died,  that  moveth  (t£O*)i"i)  upon  the  earth  ; 
both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of 
every  creeping  thing  (pt^)  that  creepeth  (\Htyi~0 
upon  the  earth.  Here  the  creeping  things  are 
specially  named,  and  included,  together  with  all 
other  creatures,  under  the  general  word  tOT"). 
And  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that  in 
the  llth  chapter  of  Levit.,  in  which  the  different 
species  of  animals  are  accurately  pointed  out, 
those  that  are  properly  called  creeping  things  are 
mentioned  no  less  than  eleven  times,  and  in 
every  instance  expressed  by  the  word  pjy :  and 
yet  from  this  very  chapter,  overlooking  these 
numerous  and  decisive  instances,  Dr.  Sykes 
quotes,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  use  of  the 
word  W£T\  in  the  two  following  verses :  Neither 
shall  you  defile  yourselves  'with  any  manner  of 
creeping  thing  (pfc>)  that  moveth  (TOlM)  upon 
the  earth,  verse  44. —  And  again,  this  is  the  law 
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of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fowls,  and  of  every  living 
creature  t}iat  moveth  (t^D^Jl)  in  the  waters,  verse 
46.  Here,  because  the  word  tPDl»  which  is  a 
description  of  all  moving  things,  (as  has  been 
shown  above,  and  may  be  proved  from  various 
other  instances, — see  Jenn.  Jew.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p. 
306.)  is  found  connected  with  reptiles  and  fishes, 
it  is  at  once  pronounced  to  be  appropriate  to 
them ;  notwithstanding  that  through  the  entire 
chapter,  whose  object  it  is  carefully  to  distin- 
guish the  different  kinds  of  animals,  it  is  never 
once  used  in  the  numerous  passages  referring 
specially  to  the  reptile  and  fishy  tribes  as  their 
proper  appellation,  and  is  translated  in  these  two 
verses  by  the  LXX  in  its  true  generic  sense, 
xtvovpevoSt  that  moveth.  So  that  Dr.  Sykes  might 
with  as  good  reason  have  inferred,  that,  because 
creeping  things  are  occasionally  called  living 
creatures,  living  creatures  must,  consequently, 
mean  creeping  things.  To  say  the  truth,  if  Dr. 
Sykes  had  been  desirous  to  discover  a  part  of 
Scripture,  completely  subversive  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  &ET\t  he  could  not  have 
made  a  happier  selection  than  the  very  chapter 
of  Leviticus  to  which  he  has  referred. 

But,  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  grant  made 
to  Noah  was  a  permission  for  the  first  time  of 
animal  food,  we  find  an  express  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  sort  of  food  was  to  be  used 
immediately  subjoined :  But  Jlesh  with  the  life 
thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not 
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cat.  Now,  if  animal  food  had  been  before  in 
use,  this  injunction  seems  unaccountable,  unless 
on  the  supposition,  that  it  had  been  the  practice, 
before  the  flood,  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  had  not  been  duly  killed  for  the  purpose  j 
and  Dr.  Sykes's  argument,  which  maintains,  that 
this  prohibition  merely  tended  to  prevent  the 
eating  such  animals  as  died  of  themselves,  or  the 
eating  the  animal  without  having  duly  killed  it, 
must  rest  entirely  on  the  presumption  that  such 
had  been  the  practice  before.  But  on  what 
ground  he  has  assumed  this,  he  has  not  thought 
proper  to  inform  us  :  and  the  certainty,  that,  be- 
fore the  flood,  animals  were  killed  for  sacrifice, 
seems  not  consistent  with  the  supposition.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  this  argument  adduced 
by  Sykes  falls  in  with  one  of  the  strange  conceits 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  ;  it  being  a  tradition  of 
theirs,  that  there  were  seven  precepts  handed 
down  by  the  sons  of  Noah  to  their  posterity,  six 
of  which  had  been  given  to  Adam,  and  the  seventh 
was  this  to  Noah,  "  about  not  eating  flesh,  which 
was  cut  from  any  animal  alive."  See  Patrick's 
Preface  to  Job  —  also  Jennings' 's  Jew.  Antiq., 
vol.  i.  p.  147. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  arguments 
of  a  nature  widely  different  from  these  of  Sykes 
have  been  urged  in  opposition  to  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  several  grants  to  Adam,  and  to  Noah, 
contended  for  in  this  note.  Heidegger,  in  his 
Historia  Patriarch.  Exercit*  xv.  §  9.  vol.  i.  main- 

TOL.  n.  c 
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tains,  that  the  passage,  Gen.  i.  29, 30.,  is  to  be  thus 
translated  :  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
bearing  seed,  &c.  (to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat) ; 
NAY  ALSO,  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  earth,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  wherein  there  is  life,  WITH  every  green 
herb  for  meat.  This  translation  he  defends,  on 
the  ground  of  the  occasional  use  of  the  pre- 
position b,  in  the  inclusive,  or  copulative,  sense  j 
whence  he  holds  himself  justified  in  explaining 
it  here,  as  the  mark  of  the  accusative,  not  of  the 
dative  case.  In  support  of  this  acceptation,  he 
also  produces  some  names  highly  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  sacred  criticism,  viz.  Capellus,  Coc- 
ceius,  and  Bochart.  And  to  reconcile  this  inter- 
pretation with  the  grant  to  Noah,  which  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  right  to  animal 
food  had  been  conveyed  before  the  time  of  that 
patriarch,  he  considers  this  second  grant  but  as 
a  repetition  of  the  first  to  Adam,  and  that  the 
words,  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you 
all  things,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  conveying 
now,  for  the  Jirst  time,  a  right  to  the  use  of  all 
creatures,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  before 
granted  with  respect  to  the  herbs  and  fruits,  but 
merely  as  confirming  the  grant  formerly  made,  of 
the  green  herb  and  of  all  living  creatures,  without 
distinction. 

Now,  although  the  particle  ^  is  used  in  some 
few  parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  sense  here  as- 
cribed to  it  by  Heidegger,  yet  if  we  examine 
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the  instances  in  which  it  is  so  applied,  (all  ol 
which  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  Noldius  Con- 
cord. Particul.  Ebr.  pp.  398.  401.)  we  shall 
find,  that  it  stands  in  those  cases  combined  and 
related  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  new  modi- 
fication to  its  general  and  ordinary  meaning. 
But,  surely,  in  the  present  case,  no  such  modi- 
fying relation  exists.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
frame  and  analogy  of  the  sentence  seem  to  de- 
termine the  word  to  its  usual  dative  signification. 
Having  occurred  twice  in  the  29th  verse,  and 
in  both  places  manifestly  in  this  sense  (DD^j  to 
you^}  it  then  immediately  follows  in  direct  con- 
nexion, and  this  connexion  marked  most  un- 
equivocally by  the  copulative  particle  1,  (W?l)  so 
as  to  determine  unavoidably  the  continuance  of 
its  application  in  the  same  sense.  The  word 
;— IK,  likewise,  succeeds  to  the  clauses  enumerat- 
ing the  animal  tribes  in  the  30th  verse,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  followed  that 
relating  to  the  human  kind,  in  the  preceding 
verse  :  and  as,  there,  it  is  admitted  to  be  the 
mark  of  the  accusative,  specifying  the  things 
allotted  to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  species  j 
so  here,  it  is  evidently  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense,  specifying  those  things  that  are  appointed 
for  the  support  of  the  brute  creation.  This  ana- 
logy, however,  Heidegger  is  compelled  by  his 
interpretation  to  overturn  ;  and  whilst  he  allows 
to  the  word  this  signification  through  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  verse,  he  here  abruptly  and 
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arbitrarily  changes  its  application,  and  attributes 
to  it  the  force  of  WITH,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  sense  of  the  passage,  according  to  his  mode 
of  translating  it. 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand  ?  In  two  pas- 
sages exactly  corresponding,  and  immediately 
connected,  the  preposition  ^,  and  the  particle 
r")K,  are  arbitrarily  applied  in  different  senses,  to 
make  out  the  translation  of  Heidegger ;  whilst 
on  the  commonly  received  interpretation  the  ana- 
logy is  preserved  throughout,  and  the  same  uni- 
form meaning  is  attributed  to  each  particle  in 
the  corresponding  clauses.  Indeed,  the  version 
contended  for  by  Heidegger  is,  upon  the  whole, 
so  violent  and  unnatural,  that  it  requires  but  to 
read  the  passage  in  the  original,  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  inadmissible  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  but 
the  respectability  of  the  names  that  appear  in  its 
support  could  justify  its  serious  investigation. 
One  advantage,  however,  manifestly  attends  the 
notice  of  it  in  the  present  discussion.  It  proves 
that  the  learned  writers,  who  defend  this  inter, 
pretation,  consider  the  commonly  received  ver- 
sion as  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  notion, 
that  the  first  grant  to  Adam  conveyed  the  per- 
mission of  animal  food.  For  if  any  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Dr.  Sykes,  and  others,  to  show 
that  it  could  be  so  understood,  were  deemed  by 
these  writers  to  have  any  value,  they  surely 
would  not  have  resorted  to  this  new  and  unwar- 
rantable translation  in  support  of  that  position. 
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In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  this  new  version  of  Gen. 
i.  29,  30.  is  so  far  from  receiving  any  counte- 
nance from  the  Jewish  writers,  that  they  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  right 
of  eating  flesh  was  not  granted  until  the  time  of 
Noah.  See  particularly  Abenezra,  and  Sol. 
Jarchi,  in  their  annotations  on  this  part  of  Scrip- 
ture. Heidegger  also  confesses,  that  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  nearly  without  exception,  concur 
in  the  same  opinion.  Hist.  Patriarch.  Exercit. 
xv.  §  3. 

Objections,  however,  are  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Abel's  sacrifice  ;  and  from  the  distinction 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  antecedent  to 
the  flood.  It  is  said,  that  as  Abel's  sacrifice  had 
been  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  as  it  had 
never  been  customary  to  offer  any  thing  to  God, 
but  what  was  useful  to  man,  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded that  animals  were  used  for  food  even  in 
the  time  of  Abel.  Heideg.  Hist.  Patr.  Ever. 
xv.  §  25.  —  To  this  the  reply  is  obvious:  that 
the  principle  here  laid  down  is  accommodated 
to  particular  theories  of  sacrifice :  to  such  as 
place  their  origin  and  virtue  in  the  notion  of  a 
gift  to  the  Deity,  or  of  a  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  the  offerer  ;  and  therefore  the  argument  pre- 
supposes the  very  thing  in  question,  namely,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  sacrifice.  But,  besides,  the 
conclusion  will  not  follow,  even  admitting  the 
principle  j  since  Abel's  flock  might  be  kept  for 
c  3 
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the  advantages  of  the  milk  and  wool,  and  thus 
what  he  offered  was  useful  to  himself.  Nor  to 
this  can  it  reasonably  be  objected,  that,  by  the 
practice  of  the  law,  the  male  firstlings  were 
offered,  and  that  therefore  Abel's  offering  could 
have  deprived  him  only  of  the  wool,  the  use  of 
which  might  not  yet  have  been  learned  :  for  it 
cannot  with  propriety  be  contended,  that  the 
first  and  more  simple  form  of  sacrifice  should  be 
explained  by  the  usages  of  succeeding  and  far 
distant  times,  and  by  the  complicated  system  of 
the  law  of  Moses. 

But  again  it  is  urged,  that  the  distinction  of 
creatures  into  clean  and  unclean  (Gen.  vii.  2.) 
proves  animal  food  to  have  been  in  use  before  the 
deluge,  inasmuch  as  such  distinction  can  be  con- 
ceived only  in  reference  to  food.  To  this  it  has 
been  answered  by  Grotius*,  that  the  distinction 
was  made  proleptically,  as  being  addressed  by 
Moses  to  those,  who  were  familiar  with  this  dis- 
tinction afterwards  made  by  the  law  :  and  again, 
by  Jennings,  (Jew.  Antiq.  vol.  L  p.  151.)  that 
such  a  distinction  would  naturally  be  made,  from 
the  difference  observed  to  exist  between  the 
animals,  without  any  reference  to  food ;  or  that, 
though  the  use  of  them  for  food  were  held  in 
view,  the  distinction  might  have  been  first  made, 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  ark,  when  we  find  it 
first  mentioned,  and  a  greater  number  of  those 

*  De  Ver.  Chr.  Rel.  lib.  v.  §  9 See  also  Spencer  De  Leg. 

Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  §  1. 
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that  were  most  fit  for  food  then  preserved, 
merely  because  God  intended  to  permit  the  use 
of  them  in  a  very  short  time.  But  reasonable  as 
these  answers  may  appear,  may  it  not  be  thought 
more  satisfactory,  to  consider  this  distinction  as 
relating  originally,  not  to  food,  but  to  sacrifice : 
those  creatures,  which  were  sanctified  to  the  ser- 
vice and  worship  of  God,  being  considered  pure; 
whilst  those,  that  were  rejected  from  the  sacrifi- 
cial service,  were  deemed  unfit  for  sacred  uses, 
or  unclean?  And  agreeably  to  this  idea,  the 
word  denoting  unclean  throughout  the  law,  tf  JDD, 
is  put  in  opposition  not  only  to  1HD,  clean,  but 
to  tjrjp,  holy.*  The  distinction,  then,  of  clean 
and  unclean  animals  before  the  flood  is  admis- 
sible upon  the  principle  of  the  divine  institution, 
or  even  of  the  existing  practice  of  sacrifice, 
without  supposing  the  permission  of  animal  food 
before  the  time  of  Noah. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  reasoning,  we 
find  the  first  use  to  which  this  distinction  is  ap* 
plied  in  Scripture,  is  that  of  sacrifice  ;  Noah 
having  taken  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every 
clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings^,  (Gen.  viii, 
20.)  Besides  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
distinction  into  clean  and  unclean  with  respect  to 
food,  was  entirely  a 'different  institution  from  the 
distinction  into  clean  and  unclean  with  respect  to 

*  See  Cocceius  and  Parkhurst  on  the  word  ft£^. 
f  See  Pol.  Synop.  on  Gen.  vii.  2.;  compare  also  Gen.  xv.  OL 
with  Jameson's  note  thereon. 

c  4 
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sacrifice.  (See  Patrick  and  Ainsw.  on  Gen.  vii. 
2.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  remark  on  this  subject  is 
deserving  of  notice.  "  Although  the  distinction 
of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean  was  not  regis- 
tered until  we  come  down  to  Deuteronomy, 
(xiv.  3.)  yet,"  he  says,  "this  is  no  reason,  why 
we  should  not  suppose  it  introduced  by  God  at 
the  same  time  that  he  instituted  sacrifice  :  for 
whoever  considers  carefully  will  find,  that  the 
law  is  in  part  a  republication  of  antecedent  reve- 
lations and  commands,  long  before  given  to  man- 
kind." (Two  Dissert,  pp.  217,  218. — comp. 
Ainsw.  on  Gen.  vii.  2.)  Witsius  considers  the 
distinction  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean  so 
manifestly  to  relate  to  sacrifice  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  and  to  have  originated  from  divine  insti- 
tution, that  he  even  employs  it  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  divine  appointment  of  sacrifice 
before  the  flood.  (Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  diss.  ii. 
§  14.)  Heidegger  also,  though  he  contends  for 
the  use  of  animal  food  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
yet  admits  the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean 
and  unclean,  to  have  been  instituted  by  divine 
authority,  in  reference  to  sacrifices  before  the 
flood.  Hist.  Pair.  Exerclt.  iii.  §  52.  torn.  i. 


NO.  LIII. ON  THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

PAGE  44.     (f)  — "The   first   use    of  words 
appears  from  Scripture  to  have  been  to  com- 
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municate  the  thoughts  of  God.  But  how  could 
this  be  done,  but  in  the  words  of  God  ?  and  how 
could  man  understand  the  words  of  God,  before 
he  was  taught  them  ?"  The  Apostle  has  told  us 
that  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God :  thus  clearly  pronouncing  all  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  and  consequently  all 
language  relating  to  them,  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  revelation.  But  it  is  not  only  with  respect  to 
things  divine,  that  revelation  appears  to  have 
supplied  the  first  intimations  of  language.  In 
terms  relating  to  mere  human  concerns,  it  seems 
to  have  been  no  less  the  instructress  of  man.  For 
in  what  sense  can  we  understand  the  naming  of 
every  beast  of the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
brought  before  Adam  for  this  purpose  by  God,  but 
in  that  of  his  instructing  Adam  in  the  manner, 
whereby  they  were  in  future  to  be  distinguished  ? 
To  suppose  it  otherwise,  and  to  imagine  that 
Adam  at  the  first  was  able  to  impose  names  on  the 
several  tribes  of  animals,  is  to  suppose,  either 
that  he  must  from  the  first  have  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  characteristic  marks  and 
leading  properties,  and  to  have  distinct  notions* 

*  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  notion  being 
associated  to  each  term  indicating  a  class  or  species,  it  is  not 
meant  to  imply,  that,  to  render  generic  terms  significant,  ap- 
propriate abstract  notions  must  be  annexed.  That  such  notions 
cannot  be  entertained  by  the  mind,  or,  rather,  that  they  involve 
a  contradiction  subversive  of  their  existence,  the  very  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  employed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  their 
support  and  explanation  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate.  See 
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of  them  annexed  to  their  several  appellations;  or, 
that  he  applied  sounds  at  random,  as  names  of 


particularly  Locke  s  Essay,  B.  iv.  ch.  vii.  $  9.  It  has  been 
fully  and  conclusively  established  by  that  most  accurate  of 
metaphysical  reasoners,  Berkeley,  that  what  is  called  a  general 
idea,  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  an  individual  object,  annexed 
to  a  certain  term,  which  attaches  to  it  a  more  extensive  sig- 
nification, by  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  other  indi- 
viduals, which  are  similar  to  this  one  in  certain  characters  or 
properties.  This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Universals, 
which  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  who 
has,  undoubtedly,  unfolded  and  enforced  it  in  the  most  intel- 
ligible and  convincing  manner,  is,  however,  of  much  earlier 
origin.  The  distinction  of  Nominalist  and  Realist  is  known 
to  have  been  clearly  marked  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  under  the  teaching  of  Roscelin,  and  his  pupil 
Abelard.  The  Cynics  and  Stoics,  also,  of  early  times,  main- 
tained opinions  which  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  of  the  former 
class :  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  follows  the  authority  of  Brucker  in  placing  Aristotle 
among  the  Realists,  there  certainly  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher  the  elements  of  those  just  notions 
concerning  Universals,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Nominalists. 

Of  Roscelin,  we  are  told  by  Brucker,  (Hist.  Phil.  vol.  iii. 
p.  907.)  that  he  maintained  the  position,  "  Universalia,  nee 
ante  rem,  nee  in  re  existere,  nee  ullam  habere  realem  exis- 
tentiam,  sed  esse  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum  singu- 
larium  genera  denotentur."  This  opinion  of  Roscelin,  that 
Universals  were  merely  words  or  names,  was  strenuously 
supported,  with  some  small  alteration  not  very  distinctly 
intelligible,  by  his  follower  Abelard :  and  was  no  less  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  Realists,  who  contended,  that  Universals 
have  an  actual  existence  in  rerum  naturd,  and  that  their 
boundaries  arc  accurately  determined  by  appropriate  essences, 
according  to  which  Nature  has  classed  the  individuals  of  the 
respective  species.  That  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
erroneously  claimed  by  the  latter  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
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the   animals,  without  the  intervention  of  such 
notions.     But  the  latter  is  to  suppose  a  jargon, 


the  views  of  the  Stagyrite  were  favourable  to  the  Nominalists, 
Dr.  Gillies  has  taken  laudable  pains  to  demonstrate.  In  his 
valuable  Analysis  of  a  part  of  the  writings  of  that  philosopher 
he  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that,  by  general  terms,  Aristotle 
meant  only  to  express  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  agreeing  in  the  same  ei'Soj  or  appearance, 
without  the  supposition  of  any  correspondent  general  ideas 
existing  in  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  general  term 
was  conceived  by  him,  to  stand  as  a  sign  for  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, considered  under  the  same  aspect,  and,  from  certain 
resemblances,  assigned  to  the  same  class.  See  Dr.  Gitties's 
Aristotle,  vol.  i.  p.  66—72. 

How  perfectly  this  corresponds  with  the  clearest  views  of 
modern  metaphysics,  is  manifest  at  a  glance  :  and  it  cannot 
but  afford  peculiar  satisfaction  to  all  who  feel  a  reverence  for 
exalted  genius  to  find,  that,  after  the  unworthy  disparagement 
which  for  a  length  of  time  has  been  so  laboriously  cast  upon 
the  great  name  of  Aristotle,  the  honourable  homage  of  a 
rational  coincidence  in  his  opinions,  not  merely  on  this,  but 
on  an  almost  endless  variety  of  important  subjects,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  most  enlightened  inquiries  of  later  days.  It 
has  been  singularly  the  fate  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  to  be 
at  one  time  superstitiously  venerated,  and  at  another  con- 
temptuously ridiculed;  without  sufficient  pains  taken,  either 
by  his  adversaries,  or  his  admirers,  to  understand  his  meaning. 
It  has  been  too  frequently  his  misfortune  to  be  judged  from 
the  opinions  of  his  followers,  rather  than  from  his  own.  Even 
the  celebrated  Locke  is  not  to  be  acquitted  of  this  unfair 
treatment  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  tlte  paths  of  Meta- 
physics :  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  his 
well  known  Essay,  that  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  it  one 
valuable  and  important  truth  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  which  may  not  be  traced  in  those  writings 
against  which  he  has  directed  so  much  misapplied  raillery ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  exhibit  many  rich  results  of 
deep  thinking,  which  have  entirely  escaped  his  perspicacity. 
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not  a  language :  and  the  former  implies  a  mi- 
raculous operation  on  the  mind  of  Adam,  which 


Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  pronounced  of  those  who  have, 
within  the  two  last  centuries,  been  occupied  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  that,  had  they 
studied  Aristotle  more,  and  (what  would  have  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence)  reviled  him  less,  they  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  note, — it  must  be  observed, 
that  to  the  two  different  and  opposite  opinions  on  the  nature 
of  Universals  already  alluded  to,  namely,  that  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  that  of  the  Realists,  there  is  to  be  added  a  third 
and  intermediate  one,  that  of  the  Conceptualists,  so  called 
from  their  distinguishing  tenet,  that  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  forming  general  conceptions  by  abstraction.  This  sect  is 
represented  by  Brucker,  as  a  modification  of  that  of  the 
Nominalists.  "  Nominales,  deserta  paulo  Abelardi  hypothesi, 
universalia  notionibus,  atque  conceptibus  mentis,  ex  rebus 
singularibus  abstractione  formatis,  consistere  statuebant:  unde 
Conceptuales  dicti  sunt."  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  908.  —  With 
this  sect  Mr.  Locke  is  ranked  by  Dr.  Reid,  (Essays  on  the 
Intell.  Powers,  vol.  ii.  p.  14?6.)  and  in  the  justness  of  this 
allotment  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  acquiesces :  at  the  same  time 
he  observes,  that,  from  the  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  of 
Mr.  Locke's  language,  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  assigning 
to  him  his  true  place  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  in  determining 
whether  he  had  any  decided  opinion  on  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. (Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  191, 
192.)  It,  certainly,  cannot  be  contended  that  Locke  has  con- 
veyed his  meaning  upon  this  subject  with  clearness,  or  con- 
sistency ;  yet  no  doubt  can  possibly  exist  as  to  the  class  to 
which  he  properly  belongs.  His  placing  the  essences  of  the 
species  altogether  in  the  abstract  ideas  formed  by  the  mind 
indisputably  determined  him  to  the  standard  of  the  Con- 
ceptualist ;  notwithstanding  that  the  incompatibility  of  the 
elements  of  his  abstract  idea  (Essay,  B.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §  9.  and 
B.  iv.  ch.  vii.  §  9.),  and  the  admitted  necessity  of  the  name  to 
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differs   nothing   in   substance  from   the   divine 
instruction  here  contended  for. 


bestow  upon  the  idea  its  unity,  that  is,  in  other  words,  its 
existence  as  an  idea  (Essay,  B.  iii.  ch.  v.  §  10.),  marked  the 
indistinctness  of  his  views  upon  this  subject ;  and  ought,  if  he 
had  examined  his  own  notions  consequentially,  to  have  led 
him  to  adopt  the  party  of  the  Nominalist. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  Nominalist  and  Conceptualist,  whilst  they  concur  in  re- 
jecting the  notion  of  the  Realist,  "  that  Universals  belong  to 
things,  and  that  general  terms  denote  certain  genera  and 
species  established  in  nature  by  appropriate  essences,"  —  at 
the  same  time  differ  from  each  other,  essentially,  in  this ;  — 
that  whilst  the  one  attributes  universality  solely  to  terms,  and 
the  other  to  certain  abstract  ideas  expressed  by  those  terms, 
the  latter  admits  the  possibility  of  reasoning  on  general  sub- 
jects without  the  mediation  of  language,  and  the  former  main- 
tains the  indispensable  necessity  of  language,  as  the  instrument 
of  thought  in  all  general  speculations. 

If,  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  we  are  obliged  to  deny  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  an  abstract  idea,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  determining  to  which  of  these  two  opinions  we  must  yield 
our  assent.  In  the  sign  alone,  and  in  its  potential  application 
to  a  class  of  individual  objects,  is  universality  to  be  found; 
and  consequently  by  language  only,  (meaning  by  this,  the  use 
of  signs  at  large,)  can  we  conduct  our  reasonings  one  single 
step  beyond  the  individual  object.  There  is,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, an  excellent  remark  made  by  an  elegant  and  perspicuous 
writer,  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing :  —  "  Whether  it 
might  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to  have  so  formed 
us,  that  we  might  have  been  capable  of  reasoning  concerning 
classes  of  objects,  without  the  use  of  signs,  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with 

confidence,  that  man  is  not  such  a  being." "  It  would  be 

vain  for  us,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  speculating  about  possibilities.  It  is  of  more  consequence 
to  remark  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  actual 
constitution ;  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  appear  to  me 
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Indeed,  even  abstracting  from  the  information 
thus  given  in  Scripture,  those  who  have  well  ex- 
amined this  subject  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  any  other  origin  of  language,  than 
divine  institution.  Whitby  considers  this  so  com- 
pletely evident,  that  he  thinks  it  forms  in  itself 
a  clear  demonstration,  that  the  original  of  man- 
kind was  as  Moses  delivered  it,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  any  other  tolerable  account  of 
the  origin  of  language.  {Sermons  on  the  Attrib. 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Bishop  Williams,  in  his  2d  Sermon 
(Boyle  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  167.),  affirms,  that  though 
Adam  had  a  capacity  and  organs  admirably 
contrived  for  speech,  yet  in  his  case  there  was  a 
necessity  of  his  being  immediately  instructed  by 
God,  because  it  was  impossible  he  should  have 
invented  speech,  and  words  to  be  spoken,  so 
soon  as  his  necessities  required.  Dr.  Beattie  en- 
deavours to  prove  the  human  invention  of  lan- 
guage to  be  impossible.  (Theory  of  Lang.,  8vo. 
p.  101.)  And  Dr.  Johnson  is  so  decidedly 
of  this  opinion,  that  he  holds  inspiration  to  be 
necessary  to  inform  man  that  he  has  the  faculty 
of  speech,  "  which  I  think,*'  says  he,  "  he  could 


to  be  important  and  admirable :  inasmuch  as  it  fits  mankind 
for  an  easy  interchange  of  their  intellectual  acquisitions ;  by 
imposing  on  them  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  their  solitary 
speculations,  the  same  instrument  of  thought,  which  forms 
the  established  medium  of  their  communications  with  each 
other."  —  See  p.  190.  of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  by  Dugald  Steivart. 
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no  more  find  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows 
or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty."  Mr. 
Wollaston  contends,  (Relig.  of  Nat.  pp.  122, 
123.)  that  language  is  the  indispensable  instru- 
ment *  of  thought :  and  even  Herder,  who  has 

*  In  the  preceding  note,  the  necessity  of  language,  as  the 
instrument  of  thought  and  reasoning,  was  particularly  adverted 
to.  In  the  judgment  of  many  profound  thinkers  that  neces- 
sity is  recognised.  Lavoisier,  in  the  preface  to  his  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  expresses  his  coincidence  in  the  maxim  of 
Condillac,  that  "  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of 
words ;"  and  that  "  the  art  of  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than 
a  language  well  arranged."  (Kerr's  Translation,  p.  xiv.) 
Plato  describes  thinking  as  conducted  by  mental  speech,  TO 

fita.vosio'Oai  Xoyov,  %v  ai/Tr,  Wfo?  eavryv  y  i^t>%ij  Sitfep^ra*  :  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  reason  and  words  are  denomi- 
nated by  one  and  the  same  term,  Xoyo< Now,  if  this  be  just; 

if  language  be,  in  truth,  the  indispensable  instrument  of 
reasoning;  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  language  could  not 
have  been  discovered  by  reasoning ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  operations  of  reasoning  could  not  have  effected  that,  by 
which  alone  its  operations  are  conducted  ? 

According  to  the  Conceptualist,  indeed,  who  holds  that  the 
mind  can  contemplate  its  own  ideas  independently  of  words, 
the  invention  of  language  by  the  exertion  of  thought  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  ;  since,  on  this  hypothesis,  reasoning  may 
precede  language,  and  therefore  may  minister  to  its  discovery. 
And  yet,  when  considered  somewhat  closely,  it  may  not  per- 
haps appear  a  very  easy  matter  to  imagine  the  practicability 
of  such  a  process. 

Reasoning,  it  is  manifest,  can  be  conducted  only  by  propo- 
sitions or  affirmations,  either  verbal  or  mental.  A  proposi- 
tion, affirming  of  any  individual  thing,  that  it  is  itself,  or  that 
it  is  not  another,  (could  we  even  suppose  the  mind  in  its 
first  stage  of  thinking  capable  of  forming  such  a  proposition,) 
is  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  class  of  affirmations  which 
belong  to  reasoning.  The  power  of  distinguishing  individual 
objects  pertains  to  the  faculty  of  perception,  and  is  necessary 
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laboured  to  prove  language  not  to  have  been  of 
divine  appointment,  admits  that  without  it  reason 
cannot  be  used  by  man. 

to  reasoning,  but  can  form  no  part  of  it.  Nothing  individual, 
then,  being  an  attribute,  every  affirmation,  which  can  make  a 
part  of  reasoning,  demands  the  existence  of  a  general  sign. 
The  formation  of  general  signs  must,  therefore,  precede  all 
affirmation,  and  consequently  every  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  The  Conceptualist,  who  asserts,  that  general  signs 
are  supplied  by  the  general  ideas  with  which  abstraction 
furnishes  the  mind,  must  of  course  contend,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  abstraction  must  be  antecedent  to  every  act 
of  reasoning.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  but  be 
deemed  extraordinary,  that  the  very  faculty,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  rational 
species,  should  be  called  into  action  previous  to  the  exercise 
of  reason.  If  such  a  faculty  can  be  exerted  before  the  use  of 
reason,  why  not  exerted  without  it?  And,  in  that  case,  why 
should  not  the  tribes  of  irrational  animals,  whose  perceptions 
of  individual  objects  may  be  as  distinct  as  those  in  the  minds 
of  men,  pass  from  those  individual  perceptions  to  universal 
ideas,  if  such  transition  can  be  made  without  the  exercise  of 
reason?  But  again,  not  to  dwell  upon  this  consideration, 
(since  it  may  be  pretended  that  it  is  abstraction  itself  which 
in  its  consequence  produces  rationality,)  if  we  inquire,  what 
it  is  that  can  put  an  unreasoning  mind  upon  this  process  of 
abstraction ;  a  process  allowed  by  all  to  be  difficult,  and 
represented  by  some  in  such  a  light  as  makes  it  appear  to 
embrace  contradictions ;  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  give  an 
answer.  In  contemplating  things  by  classes,  it  is  true,  we 
both  expedite  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  facilitate  its 
communication.  But  can  these  ends  act  upon  a  mind  which 
has  not  yet  begun  to  reason  ?  Can  the  anticipations  of  know- 
ledge become  a  motive,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  learned 
what  knowledge  is;  or,  can  the  desire  of  communication 
constitute  an  incitement,  where  the  very  notion  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  communicated  has  never  yet  been  conceived  ? 
For  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as  we  are  now  speaking  of 
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Now,  if  language  be  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  reason,  it  clearly  cannot  have  been  the  result 

language  as  subsequent  to  reasoning,  and  of  reasoning  as  sub- 
sequent to  abstraction,  we  must  conceive  abstraction  to  be 
exerted,  without  any  notion  actually  acquired  either  of  rea- 
soning or  language,  or  any  direction  or  forecast  suggested  by 
a  reference  to  either.  Abstraction,  in  short,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  is  a  random  and  unintelligible  movement,  which  is 
excited  by  no  design,  proposes  no  object,  and  admits  no  regu- 
lation. So  irrational  a  foundation  for  a  rational  superstruc- 
ture, cannot  be  deliberately  maintained. 

Dr.  Price,  whose  system  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
upholding  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  as  "  essential  to  all 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  as  being  implied  in 
every  act  of  our  judgment,"  felt  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
obliged,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  deny  that  such 
ideas  can  be  acquired  by  any  mental  process,  such  as  that  of 
abstraction.  "  Were  abstract  ideas,"  he  observes,  "  formed 
by  the  mind  in  any  such  manner,  it  seems  unavoidable  to  con- 
ceive, that  it  has  them,  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  forming  them.  Thus,  from  any  particular 
idea  of  a  triangle,  it  is  said  we  can  form  the  general  one : 
but  does  not  the  very  reflection  said  to  be  necessary  to  this, 
on  a  greater  or  lesser  triangle,  imply,  that  the  general  idea  is 
already  in  the  mind  ?  "  (Review  of  the  principal  Difficulties 
i»  Morals,  p.  37.)  The  learned  Cudworth,  in  like  manner, 
speaking  of  the  understanding,  as  an  artificer  that  is  to 
fabricate  abstract  notions  out  of  sensible  ideas,  demands,  whe- 
ther, "  when  this  artificer  goes  about  his  work,  he  knows 
what  he  is  to  make  of  them  beforehand,  and  unto  what  shape 
to  bring  them.  If  he  do  not,  he  must  needs  be  a  bungling 
workman :  but  if  he  do,  he  is  prevented  in  his  designs,  his 
work  being  already  done  to  his  hand :  for  he  must  needs  have 
the  intelligible  idea  of  that  which  he  knows  or  understands, 
already  within  himself."  (Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morality,  pp.  220,  221.)  Mr.  Harris,  also,  is 
led,  as  he  says,  by  the  common  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
our  ideas  are  generated  in  the  mind,  "  to  view  the  human 
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of 'human  excogitation :  or,  as  it  is  put  by  Dr.  Ellis 
in  his  Enquiry,  &c.  language  cannot  be  contrived 

soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by 
a  kind  of  logical  chemistry."  Hermes,  pp.  404,  405.  These 
writers  are  accordingly  forced  into  the  gratuitous  supposition 
of  a  distinct  faculty,  for  the  origin  of  abstract  ideas  in  the 
human  mind.  This  Dr.  Price  pronounces  to  be  "  the  faculty, 
whose  natural  object  is  truth."  (Rev.  p.  37.)  And  Cudworth, 
from  whom  he  has  largely  drawn,  and  whose  mysterious  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  he  does  not  altogether  reject,  ascribes 
the  origin  of  our  abstract  ideas  to  a  certain  "  perceptive  power 
of  the  Noetical  part  of  the  soul,  which,  acting  by  itself, 
exerts  from  within  the  intelligible  ideas  of  things  virtually 
contained  in  its  own  cognoscitive  power,  that  are  universal 
and  abstract  notions,  from  which,  as  it  were,  looking  down- 
wards, it  comprehends  individual  things."  Treatise,  pp.  217, 
218.  Mr.  Harris,  again,  accounts  for  the  existence  of  abstract 
ideas,  by  a  "connective  act  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  which, 
by  an  energy  as  spontaneous  and  familiar  to  its  nature  as  the 
seeing  of  colours  is  to  the  eye,  it  discerns  at  once,  what  in 
many  is  ones  what,  in  things  dissimilar  and  different,  is  simi- 
lar, and  the  same ;"  and  this  "  connecting  or  unifying  power  " 
of  the  mind,  he  makes  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  discerns 
truth :  and  by  means  of  this  alone  it  is,  that  he  considers,  that 
individuals  themselves  can  become  the  objects  of  knowledge; 
in  which  he  seems  to  coincide  with  the  mystical  notions  of 
Cudworth.  See  Hermes,  p.  360—372. 

Into  such  extraordinary  straits,  and  unjustifiable  assump- 
tions, have  these  learned  and  able  writers  been  drawn,  whilst 
they  maintained  the  existence  of  universal  ideas,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  the  notion  of  their 
production  by  the  process  of  abstraction.  They  would  have 
reasoned  more  justly,  if,  from  the  impossibility  of  acquiring 
universal  ideas  by  such  a  process,  they  had  inferred  that  no 
such  ideas  do  actually  exist  in  the  mind ;  and  that  the  general 
abstract  notion,  which  is  at  the  same  time  to  include  all  and 
none  of  the  circumstances  of  individual  existence,  is  a  fiction 
which  never  can  be  realized.  They  would  have  arrived  at  a 
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without  thought  and  knowledge ;  but  the  mind 
cannot  have  thought  and  knowledge,  till  it  has 
language ;  therefore  language  must  be  previously 
taught,  before  man  could  become  a  rational  crea- 
ture ;  and  none  could  teach  him  but  God.  (Scho- 
lar Armed,  vol.  i.  p.  140.)  Locke's  principles 
concerning  the  nature  of  language,  although  he 
did  not  see  his  way  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
lead  him  to  the  right  conclusion,  is  shown  by  the 
last-named  writer  to  be  perfectly  correspondent 
with  the  above  reasoning.  (Ibid.  pp.  138,  139.) 
And  in  an  able  work  published  at  Berlin  by 
Silsmilchius  in  1766,  the  same  principles  are  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  establish  the  same  conclusion ; 
namely,  that  the  origin  of  language  must  have 
been  divine.  Even  Hobbes  admits,  that  "  the 
first  author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that 
instructed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as 
he  presented  to  his  sight."  (Leviath.  ch.  iv. 
p.  12.) 

From  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  how  lan- 
guage could  have  been  invented,  some  have  been 


conclusion  still  more  comprehensive  and  important,  if  they 
had  drawn  this  farther  consequence ;  that  there  is  not  in  nature 
any  Universal  really  existing ;  and  that  since  no  idea  can  be 
other  than  the  idea  of  an  individual,  to  terms  alone  can  a 
universal  or  general  nature  be  ascribed. —  From  all  which 
is  must  follow  as  a  necessary  result,  —  that  without  language 
neither  can  knowledge  be  acquired,  nor  reasoning  exerted,  by 
the  human  intellect ;  and  that,  since  language  must  precede 
these,  it  cannot  have  been  discovered  by  them,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  deemed  the  offspring  of  human  invention. 
D  2 
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led,  in  opposition  to  all  just  reasoning,  to  pro- 
nounce it  innate.*  Many  even  of  the  ancients, 
totally  unaided  by  revelation,  were  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  discovery  of  this  art  exceeded 
all  human  powers.  Thus  Socrates,  in  the  Cra- 
tylus  of  Plato,  is  represented  as  saying,  "  the 
first  names  were  framed  by  the  gods :"  and  in  the 
same  work  we  are  told,  that  "  the  imposition  of 
names  on  things  belonged  to  a  nature  superior 
to  that  of  man,"  and  that  it  could  "  pertain  only 
to  him  who  hath  a  full  discernment  of  their 

several  natures." — Pol.  Syn.  on  Gen.  ii.  19. 

Stilling.  Orig.  Sac.  B.  i.  ch.  i.  §  3.  —  and  Euseb. 
Prcep.  Evang.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  they  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  language  is  of  mere  human  inven- 
tion are,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  proceed 
on  suppositions  of  the  original  state  of  man, 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  history. 
Thus,  amongst  the  ancients,  Diodorus  Siculus 
(Biblioth.  lib.  i.),  Vitruvius  (De  Archit.  lib.  ii. 
cap.1,2.),  Lucretius,  &c.  ground  their  reasonings 
upon  an  idea,  (derived  from  the  atomic  cosmo- 
gony of  Moschus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus, 
which  represented  human  beings  as  springing 
from  the  earth,  like  vegetables,)  that  men  first 

*  See  Shuckf.  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  109.,  and  also  an  essay 
of  Count  de  Fraula  (Mem.  de  FAcad,  Imper.  et  Roy. 
Brussels,  vol.  xiv.),  in  which  language  is  represented  as  an 
instinctive  quality  of  man,  constituting  a  part  of  his  very 
creation. 
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Jived  in  woods  and  caves  like  brute  beasts,  utter- 
ing only  cries  and  indistinct  noises,  until  gradual 
association  for  mutual  defence  brought  with  it 
at  length  conventional  signs  for  communication. 
And  the  respectable  and  learned,  though  strangely 
fanciful,  author  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language,  who  is  among  the  latest  that  have 
written  in  defence  of  this  opinion,  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  invention  of  language  is  too 
difficult  for  the  savage  state  of  man ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  holds,  that  men,  having  been  placed 
originally  in  a  solitary  and  savage  state,  must 
have  been  associated  for  ages,  and  have  carried 
on  some  common  work,  and  even  framed  some 
civil  polity,  and  must  have  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  that  state,  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  acquire  such  powers  of  abstraction  as 
to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas,  before  language 
could  possibly  be  formed.  Now  whether  such 
theories,  in  supposing  a  mute  emergence  from 
savage  barbarism  to  reflecting  civilization,  and  a 
continued  association  *  without  an  associating  tie, 

*  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  (vol.  i.  p.  71.), 
.makes  the  following  just  and  apposite  observations: —  "One 
would  think,  that,  in  order  to  any  language  fixing  and  ex- 
tending itself,  men  must  have  been  previously  gathered  toge- 
ther in  considerable  numbers ;  society  must  have  been  already 
far  advanced :  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  could  any  multitude 
of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  intentions 
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prove  any  thing  else  than  their  own  extrava- 
gance ;  and  whether,  by  the  prodigious  difficulty 
and  delay  which  even  they  attach  to  the  in- 
vention of  speech,  they  do  not  give  strong  con- 
firmation to  the  Mosaic  account,  which  describes 
man  as  destined  for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of 
society,  and  consequently  instructed  in  the  art  of 
speech,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. 

Other  writers  again,  for  example,  Condillac 
(in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Know- 
ledge"), Batteaux  (in  his  Principles  of  Literature}, 
and  Gebelin  (in  his  Monde  Primitif},  maintain, 
that  man  is  not  by  nature  the  mutum  pecus  he 
is  represented  by  the  Scotch  philosopher:  but 
that  sounds,  either  excited  by  passions,  or  pro- 
duced by  imitation,  would  necessarily  be  formed 
so  as  to  constitute  an  inarticulate  language ; 
which  would  ultimately  suggest  the  idea,  and 
supply  the  elements,  of  more  perfect  speech. 
The  transition,  however,  from  the  simple  sound 
to  the  diversified  articulation  is  still  a  wide  chasm 
in  each  of  these  solutions.  And  whilst  the  range 
of  the  passions  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  to  present 
a  limit  which  the  powers  of  communication,  de- 


to  each  other?  So  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself, 
previously  to  language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into  a  lan- 
guage, previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be  points  attended 
with  equal  difficulty.  And  when  we  consider,  &c.  difficulties 
increase  so  much  upon  us  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin  of  all  language  to 
divine  teaching  or  inspiration," 
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rived  from  that  source,  cannot  be  conceived  to 
transcend;  the  various  sounds  and  motions  in 
nature  must,  on  the  other,  be  admitted  to  ex- 
haust the  models,  which  alone  could  draw  forth 
the  imitative  powers  of  the  human  voice.  So 
that,  according  to  these  theories,  single  tones,  or 
cries,  either  excited  by  some  passion,  or  formed 
in  imitation  of  some  natural  sound,  must  in  all 
just  reasoning  fill  up  the  measure  of  human  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  discover  any  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  these  theories  over  that  of 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  the  ancient  Epicurean 
Philosophers.  The  latter  but  represent  the  hu- 
man kind  originally  placed  in  the  condition  of 
brutes ;  the  former  seem  careful  to  provide  that 
it  should  never  rise  above  that  condition. 

As  it  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  know  in 
what  manner  these  writers  endeavour  to  explain 
the  transition  from  mere  vocal  sounds  to  articulate 
speech,  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  here  a  speci- 
men taken  from  one  of  them,  by  no  means  the 
least  distinguished  in  the  literary  world,  the 
Abbe  De  Condillac.  He  admits  the  operation 
to  be  extremely  tedious ;  for  that  "  the  organ  of 
speech  (in  grown  persons),  for  want  of  early  use, 
would  be  so  inflexible  that  it  could  not  articulate 
any  other  than  a  few  simple  sounds :  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  prevented  them  from  pronouncing 
others,  would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  that 
the  voice  was  susceptible  of  any  further  variation" 
Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  would  not  these 
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obstacles  for  ever  prevent  any  articulations,  or 
even  sounds,  beyond  those  which  the  passions 
might  excite,  or  other  sounds  suggest  ?  How  is 
this  difficulty,  which  has  been  fairly  admitted  by 
the  author,  to  be  removed  ?  He  shall  answer  for 
himself.  The  child,  from  the  pliancy  of  its  vocal 
organs,  being  freed  from  the  obstructions  which 
incapacitated  the  parent,  will  accidentally  fall 
upon  new  articulations  in  the  endeavour  to  com- 
municate its  desire  for  a  particular  object ;  the 
parent  will  endeavour  to  imitate  this  sound,  and 
affix  it  as  a  name  to  the  object,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  the  child  :  and  thus,  by 
repeated  enlargements  of  articulation  in  suc- 
cessive generations,  language  would  at  length  be 
produced.* 

*  It  should  be  remarked,  that,  were  even  all  that  is  here 
contended  for  admitted  to  be  practicable,  language  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  yet  attained.  The  power  of  desig- 
nating an  individual  object  by  an  appropriate  articulation,  is 
a  necessary  step  in  the  formation  of  language,  but  very  far 
removed,  indeed,  from  its  consummation.  Without  the  use  of 
general  signs,  the  speech  of  man  would  differ  little  from  that 
of  brutes ;  and  the  transition  to  the  general  term  from  the 
name  of  the  individual  is  a  difficulty  which  remains  still  to  be 
surmounted.  Condillac,  indeed,  proposes  to  show  how  this 
transition  may  be  made,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
"  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  d'Arbre  le  premier  arbre  que 
nous  lui  montrons.  Un  second  arbre  qu'il  voit  ensuite  lui 
rappelle  la  meme  idee ;  il  lui  donne  le  meme  nom  ;  de  meme 
a  un  troisieme,  a  un  quatrieme,  et  voila  la  mot  d'Arbre 
donne  d'abord  a  un  individu,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de 
classe  ou  de  genre,  une  idee  abstraite  qui  comprend  tous  les 
arbres  en  general.'1  In  like  manner  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and  Mr.  Dugald 
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Such  is  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  language 
which  human  philosophy  presents ;  sending  us  to 

Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  endeavour  to  explain  this  process ;  representing  those 
words  which  were  originally  used  as  the  proper  names  of 
individuals,  to  be  successively  transferred  to  other  individuals, 
until,  at  length,  each  of  them  became  insensibly  the  common 
name  of  a  multitude.  This,  however,  is  more  ingenious  than 
solid.  The  name  given  to  an  individual  being  intended  ex- 
clusively to  designate  that  individual,  it  is  a  direct  subver- 
sion of  its  very  nature  and  design  to  apply  it  to  any  other 
individual,  known  to  be  different  from  the  former.  The 
child,  it  is  true,  may  give  the  name  of  father  to  an  individual 
like  to  the  person  it  has  been  taught  to  call  by  that  name : 
but  this  is  from  mistake,  not  from  design ;  from  a  confusion 
of  the  two  as  the  same  person,  and  not  from  a  perception  of 
resemblance  between  them  whilst  known  to  be  different.  In 
truth,  they  whose  thoughts  are  occupied  solely  about  indivi- 
dual objects,  must  be  the  more  careful  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other ;  and,  accordingly,  the  child  will  most  pe- 
remptorily retract  the  appellation  of  father,  so  soon  as  the 
distinctness  is  observed.  The  object  with  those,  whose  terms 
or  signs  refer  only  to  individuals,  must  naturally  be  to  take 
care  that  every  such  term  or  sign  shall  be  applied  to  its  ap- 
propriate individual,  and  to  none  else.  Resemblance  can 
produce  no  other  effect  than  to  enforce  a  greater  caution  in 
the  application  of  the  individual  names,  and  therefore  has 
no  natural  tendency  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  use  of  general 
terms.  It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  number, 
attaching  to  individuals  of  a  similar  appearance,  might  natu- 
rally lead  to  some  general  designation,  whereby  the  aggregate 
of  those  individuals  might  be  marked  out.  But  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  very  notion  of  number,  which  seems  one 
of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  to  the  mind,  does  itself 
presuppose  a  class;  since  objects  cannot  be  enumerated, 
unless  previously  referred  to  some  one  genus  or  class,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  unless  they  are  previously  expressed 
by  some  common  sign.  Since,  then,  mere  resemblance  will 
not  lead  to  the  use  of  general  terms ;  and  since  the  notion 
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the  accidental  babble  of  infancy  for  the  origina- 
tion of  that,  which,  it  confesses,  must  exceed  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  invent,  and  of  the 
organs  of  the  man  to  accomplish  :  inverting  the 
order  of  nature,  by  supposing  the  adult  to  learn 
the  art  of  speech  by  imitation  of  the  nursling ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all,  building  upon  the  gratui- 
tous assumption,  that  the  child  could  utter  arti- 
culations undirected  by  any  pre-existing  model. 
— On  such  reasoning  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
enlarge. 

Besides,  to  all  those  theories  which  maintain 
the  human  invention  of  language  the  test  of 
experience  may  fairly  be  applied.  We  may 
safely  challenge  their  authors  to  produce  in  their 
support  a  single  fact ;  a  single  instance,  in  the 
whole  range  of  history,  of  any  human  creature 
ever  using  articulate  sounds  as  the  signs  of  ideas, 
unless  taught,  either  immediately  and  at  once  by 
God,  or  gradually  by  those  who  had  been  them- 
selves instructed.  That  there  have  been  instances 
of  persons,  who,  possessing  all  the  natural  powers 
of  mind  and  body,  yet  remained  destitute  of 
speech  from  the  want  of  an  instructer,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  §  19. 
p.  187-  torn.  1.  Wessel.)  informs  us  of  an  entire 
nation  wanting  the  use  of  speech,  and  communi- 
cating only  by  signs  and  gestures.  But,  not  to 

of  number  actually  presupposes  the  existence  of  general 
terms ;  it  follows,  that  the  transition  from  proper  names  to 
general  terms  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  in  which 
these  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 
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urge  so  extraordinary  a  fact,  Lord  Monboddo 
himself!  in  his  first  volume,  furnishes  several  well 
attested  instances ;  and  relates  particularly  the 
case  of  a  savage,  who  was  caught  in  the  woods 
of  Hanover,  and  who,  though  by  no  means  defi- 
cient either  in  his  mental  powers  or  bodily 
organs,  was  yet  utterly  incapable  of  speech. 
Had  man  then  been  left  solely  to  the  operation 
of  his  own  natural  powers,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
these  writers  to  show,  that  his  condition  would 
have  differed  as  to  speech  from  that  of  the  Hano- 
verian savage. 

As  for  those  writers  who  admit  the  Mosaic 
account,  and  yet  attribute  to  Adam  the  forma- 
tion of  language  unassisted  by  divine  instruction, 
they  seem  to  entertain  a  notion  more  incompre- 
hensible than  the  former ;  inasmuch  as  the  first 
exercise  of  language  by  the  father  of  mankind  is 
stated  to  have  preceded  the  production  of  Eve, 
and  cannot,  consistently  with  the  Scripture  ac- 
count, be  supposed  to  have  been  long  subsequent 
to  his  own  creation.  So  that,  according  to  these 
theorists,  he  must  have  devised  a  medium  of 
communication,  before  any  human  being  existed 
with  whom  to  communicate  :  he  must  have  been 
able  to  apply  an  organ  unexercised,  and  inflex- 
ible, to  the  arduous  and  delicate  work  of  articu- 
lation ;  and  he  must  at  once  have  attained  the 
use  of  words,  without  those  multiplied  prepara- 
tory experiments  and  concurring  aids,  which 
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seem  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  discovery  and  production  of  speech. 

To  remedy  some  of  these  difficulties,  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  faculty  of  speech  was  made  as 
natural  to  man  as  his  reason,  and  that  the  use  of 
language  was  the  necessary  result  of  his  consti- 
tution. If  by  this  were  meant,  that  man  spoke 
as  necessarily  as  he  breathed,  the  notion  of  an 
innate  language  must  be  allowed  j  and  then  the 
experiment  of  the  Egyptian  king  to  discover  the 
primitive  language  of  man  must  be  confessed  to 
have  had  its  foundation  in  nature  :  but  if  it  be 
merely  meant,  that  man  was  by  nature  invested 
with  the  powers  of  speech,  and  by  his  condition, 
his  relations,  and  his  wants,  impelled  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  powers,  the  difficulty  returns,  and 
all  the  obstacles  already  enumerated  oppose 
themselves  to  the  discovery  of  those  powers,  and 
to  the  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
them  into  actual  exertion.  It  may  perhaps  add 
strength  to  the  observations  already  made  upon 
this  subject,  to  remark,  that  the  author,  who  has 
maintained  this  last-mentioned  theory,  and  whose 
work,  as  containing  the  ablest  and  most  laborious 
examination  of  the  question,  has  been  crowned 
with  a  prize  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  has 
been  honoured  with  the  general  applause  of  the 
continental  literati,  has  utterly  failed,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  failed,  in  that  which  is  the  grand 
difficulty  of  the  question.  For,  whilst  he  enlarges 
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on  the  intelligent  and  social  qualities  of  man,  all 
fitting  him  for  the  use  of  language,  he  is  obliged 
to  leave  totally  unexplained  the  transition  from 
that  state  which  thus  prepares  man  for  language, 
to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
(See  the  account  given  of  the  Essay  of  Herder 
on  the  origin  of  language,  in  Nonveaux  Memoires 
de  VAcad.  Roy.  &c.  de  Berlin,  1771 — and  again 
an  Analysis  of  that  work  by  M.  Merian,  in  the 
vol.  of  the  same  Memoires  for  the  year  1781.) 
Enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  been 
said  in  answer  to  those  theories  and  objections, 
which  have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  that 
which  Scripture*  so  obviously  and  unequivo- 

*  In  addition  to  the  proof  which  has  been  already  derived 
from  this  source,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  laws  given 
by  God  to  the  first  pair  respecting  food  for  their  preservation 
(Gen.  i.  29.  ii.  9.),  and  marriage  for  the  propagation  of  their 
species  (Gen.  ii.  22,  23.),  together  with  the  other  discoveries 
of  his  will  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis  (i.  28.  ii. 
16 — 19.  iii.  8 — 12.  14 — 22.),  were  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  language ;  and  that  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
there  expressly  stated  to  have  conversed  with  God,  and  with 
each  other.  Besides,  in  what  sense  could  it  be  said  that  a 
meet  companion  for  the  man  was  formed,  if  there  were  not 
given  to  both  the  power  of  communicating  their  thoughts  by 
appropriate  speech  ?  If  God  pronounced  it  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone;  if,  with  multitudes  of  creatures  surrounding  him, 
he  was  still  deemed  to  be  alone,  because  there  was  none  of 
these  with  which  he  could  commune  in  rational  correspond- 
ence ;  if  a  companion  was  assigned  to  him  whose  society 
was  to  rescue  him  from  this  solitude ;  what  can  be  inferred, 
but  that  the  indispensable  requisite  for  such  society,  the 
powers  and  exercise  of  speech,  must  have  been  at  the  same 
time  vouchsafed  ? 
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cally  asserts, — namely,  the  divine  institution  of 
language. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  Num- 
ber, nor  does  Scripture  require  us,  to  suppose 
with  Stillingfleet  (Orig.  Sac.  B.  i.  cap.  i.  §  3.), 
and  with  Bochart  (Hieroz.  P.  i.  L.  i.  cap.  9-)> 
that  Adam  was  endued  with  a  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  several  creatures,  so  as  to  im- 
pose names  truly  expressive  of  their  natures.  It 
is  sufficient,  if  we  suppose  the  use  of  language 
taught  him  with  respect  to  such  things  as  were 
necessary,  and  that  he  was  then  left  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  faculties  for  farther  improvement 
upon  this  foundation.  But  that  the  terms  of 
worship  and  adoration  were  among  those  which 
were  first  communicated,  we  can  entertain  little 
doubt.  On  the  subject  discussed  in  this  Number, 


It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance recorded  in  Scripture  of  the  instantaneous  communica- 
tion of  language.  The  diversity  of  tongues  occasioning  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  and  the  miraculous  gift  of  speech  to  the 
apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  may  render  a  similar  exer- 
cise of  divine  power  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents  more 
readily  admissible  :  for  it  surely  will  not  be  contended,  that 
such  supernatural  interference  was  less  called  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  occasion,  in  the  last-named  instance,  than  in 
either  of  the  two  former. 

The  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  pronounces  decisively  on  the 
subject  of  this  Number.  When  the  Lord  created  man,  he 
affirms  that,  having  bestowed  upon  him  tJte  five  operations  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  to  him  understanding  : 
and  in  the  seventh,  speech,  an  interpretation  of  the  cogitations 
f.  —  Eccles.  xvii.  5. 
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the  reader  may  consult  Morinus,  Exercit.  de 
Ling.  cap.  vi.  Buxtorfii  Dissertat.  p.  1 — 20. 
Walton.  Prol  1.  §  4.  Warburt.  Div.  Leg.  B.  iv. 
S.  iv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82.  Delan.  Rev.  Exam. 
Diss.  4.  Winder's  Hist,  of  Knowledge,  chap.  i. 
§  2.  Barringt&tfs  Misc.  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  8.  45. 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  Wollaston,  as  referred  to  :  and, 
above  all,  Dr.  Ellis's  Enquiry  whence  cometh 
Wisdom,  $c.  which,  together  with  his  work,  en- 
titled Knowledge  of  divine  Things  from  Revela- 
tion, is  too  little  known,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  The  former  of  these 
tracts  of  Dr.  Ellis  I  have  never  met  with,  but  as 
bound  up  in  the  collection  of  Tracts,  entitled 
THE  SCHOLAR  ARMED. 


NO.  LIV. ON    THE    NATURAL    UNREASONABLENESS 

OF  THE  SACRIFICIAL  RITE. 

PAGE  44.  (g) — Outram  states  (De  Sac.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  i.  §  3.),  that  the  force  of  this  consideration 
was  in  itself  so  great,  as  to  compel  Grotius,  who 
defended  the  notion  of  the  human  institution  of 
sacrifices,  to  maintain,  in  defiance  of  all  just  cri- 
ticism, that  Abel  did  not  slay  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock ;  and  that  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  he 
brought  the  choicest  produce  of  his  flock,  milk 
and  wool,  and  offered  them,  as  Cain  offered  the 
choicest  of  his  fruits. 

Indeed  the  natural  unfitness  of  the  sacrificial 
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rite  to  obtain  the  divine  favour,  the  total  incon- 
gruity between  the  killing  of  God's  creatures, 
and  the  receiving  a  pardon  for  the  violation  of 
God's  law,  are  topics  which  have  afforded  the 
opponents  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  too 
much  occasion  for  triumph,  to  be  controverted  on 
their  side  of  the  question.  See  Philemon  to 
Hydaspes,  part  5.  p.  10 — 15.  The  words  of 
Spencer  on  this  subject  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted  :  "  Sacrificiorum  materia  (pecudum  caro, 
sanguis  efTusus,  &c.)  tarn  vilis  est,  et  a  summa, 
Dei  majestate  tarn  longe  dissita,  quod  nemo  (nisi 
plane  simplex  et  rerum  rudis)  quin  sacrificia 
plane  superflua,  Deoque  prorsus  indigna  facile 
judicaret.  Sane  tantum  aberat,  ut  ethnici  paulo 
humaniores  sacrificia  deorum  suorum  naturge 
consentanea  crederent,  quod  iis  rion  raro  mirari 

Subiit,  UNDE  RITUS  TAM  TRISTIS,  ET  A  NATURA 
DEORUM  ALIENUS,  IN  HOMINUM  CORDA  VENIRET, 
SE  TAM  LONGE  PROPAGARET,  ET  EORUM  MORIBUS 
TAM  TENACITER  ADH^RERET."  De  Leg.  Heb. 

lib.  iii.  diss.  ii.  cap.  4.  sect.  2.  p.  77^- —  Revela- 
tion would  have  removed  the  wonder. 


LV. ON    THE    UNIVERSALITY    OF    SACRIFICE. 

PAGE  45.(h)~ WhatDr.  Kennicott  has  remarked 
upon  another  subject,  may  well  be  applied  to  this. 
"  Whatever  custom  has  prevailed  over  the  world, 
among  nations  the  most  opposite  in  polity  and 
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customs  in  general :  nations  not  united  by  com- 
merce or  communication,  (when  that  custom  has 
nothing  in  nature,  or  the  reason  of  things,  to  give 
it  birth,  and  to  establish  to  itself  such  a  cur- 
rency,) must  be  derived  from  some  revelation  : 
which  revelation  may  in  certain  places  have  been 
forgotten,  though  the  custom  introduced  by  and 
founded  on  such  revelation  still  continued.  And 
farther,  this  revelation  must  have  been  made 
antecedent  to  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  when  all 
mankind,  being  but  one  nation,  and  living  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  one  large  family,  were  of  one 
language,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  and 
customs."  (2Vo  Dissert,  p.  161.)  For,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  all  mankind  lived  toge- 
ther in  Chaldaea  under  the  government  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  until  the  days  of  Peleg.  So  long 
they  were  of  one  language,  one  society,  and  one 
religion.  And  then  they  divided  the  earth,  being 
forced  to  leave  off  building  the  tower  of  Babel. 
And  from  thence  they  spread  themselves  into  the 
several  countries  which  fell  to  their  shares,  carry- 
ing along  with  them  the  laws,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion, under  which  they  had  till  those  days  been 
educated  and  governed.  (Chronol.  p.  186.) 

And  again,  as  Kennicott  observes  from  De- 
laney,  whatever  practice  has  obtained  universally 
in  the  world,  must  have  obtained  from  some  dic- 
tate of  reason,  or  some  demand  of  nature,  or  some 
principle  of  interest,  or  else  from  some  powerful 
influence  or  injunction  of  some  Being  of  urn- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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versal  authority.  Now,  the  practice  of  animal 
sacrifice  did  not  obtain  from  reason;  for  no  rea- 
sonable notions  of  God  could  teach  men,  that 
he  could  delight  in  blood,  or  in  the  fat  of  slain 
beasts,  Nor  will  any  man  say,  that  we  have  any 
natural  instinct  to  gratify,  in  spilling  the  blood  of 
an  innocent  creature.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
temptation  from  appetite  to  do  this  in  those  ages, 
when  the  whole  sacrifice  was  consumed  by  fire  ; 
or  when,  if  it  was  not,  yet  men  wholly  abstained 
from  flesh  :  and,  consequently,  this  practice  did 
not  owe  its  origin  to  any  principle  of  interest. 
Nay,  so  far  from  any  thing  of  this,  that  the  de- 
struction of  innocent  and  useful  creatures  is  evi- 
dently against  nature,  against  reason,  and  against 
interest ;  and  therefore  must  be  founded  in  an 
authority,  whose  influence  was  as  powerful,  as  the 
practice  was  universal :  and  that  could  be  none 
but  the  authority  of  God,  the  sovereign  of  the 
world  ;  or  of  Adam,  the  founder  of  the  human 
face.  If  it  be  said  of  Adam,  the  question  still 
remains,  what  motive  determined  him  to  the  prac- 
tice ?  It  could  not  be  nature,  reason,  or  interest, 
as  has  been  already  shown ;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  the  authority  of  his  Sovereign :  and 
had  Adam  enjoined  it  to  his  posterity,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  they  would  have  obeyed  him 
in  so  extraordinary  and  expensive  a  rite,  from 
any  other  motive  than  the  command  of  God.  If 
it  be  urged,  that  superstitions  prevail  unaccount- 
ably in  the  world  j  it  may  be  answered,  that  all 
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superstition  has  its  origin  in  true  religion :  all 
superstition  is  an  abuse :  and  all  abuse  supposes 
a  right  and  proper  use.  And  if  this  be  the  case 
in  superstitious  practices  that  are  of  lesser  moment 
and  extent,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  practice  exist- 
ing through  all  ages,  and  pervading  every  nation? 
See  Kennlc.  Two  Diss.  pp.  210,  211.,  and  Rev. 
Exam.  Diss.  viii.  p.  85—89. 

It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  theorists  endeavour 
to  explain  the  practice  as  of  gradual  growth;  the 
first  offerings  being  merely  of  fruits,  and  a  tran- 
sition afterwards  made  from  this  to  animal  sacri- 
fice. Not  to  urge  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  all 
the  early  sacrifices  recorded  in  Scripture,  the 
transition  is  itself  inconceivable.  The  two  things 
are  toto  ccelo  different :  the  one  being  an  act  of 
innocence ;  the  other  a  cruel  and  unnatural  rite. 
Dr.  Richie's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
Number  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
Essay  on  the  Rectitude  of  Divine  Moral  Go- 
vernment under  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation, 
§  53,  54. 


NO.  LVI. ON  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  NOTION 

OF  THE  EXPIATORY  VIRTUE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

PAGE  45.  ( ' )  —  It  is  notorious,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  Numbers  V.  and  XXXIII.,  that 
all  nations,  Jews  and  Heathens,  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  entertained  the  notion,  that*  the  dis- 
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pleasure  of  the  offended  Deity  was  to  be  averted 
by  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  j  and  that,  to  the 
shedding  of  its  blood,  they  imputed  their  pardon* 
and  reconciliation.  In  the  explication  of  so 
strange  a  notion,  and  of  the  universality  of  its 
extent,  unassisted  reason  must  confess  itself  to- 
tally confounded.  And,  accordingly,  we  find 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Porphyry,  and  other  reflecting 
heathens,  express  their  wonder,  howt  an  insti- 
tution so  dismal,  and  big  with  absurdity,  could 
have  spread  through  the  world. 

So  powerful  is  the  inference,  which  this  fact 
consequently  supplies,  against  the  human  inven- 
tion of  sacrifice,  that  Dr.  Priestley,  labouring  to 
support  that  doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  has  been 
obliged  boldly  to  face  about,  and  resolutely  deny 
the  fact ;  contending,  in  defiance,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  of  all  historical  evidence,  that  the 
notion  of  expiating  guilt  by  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim, was  not  the  design  of  sacrifice,  either  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  among  such  as  have 
practised  sacrifice  in  later  times.  This  idea  Dr. 
Priestley  considers  too  absurd  for  heathens. 
Christians  alone,  excepting  that  description  who 
have  proved  themselves  on  this  head  as  enlight- 
ened as  heathens,  could  have  swallowed  such 

*  See  on  this  also  Stanhope,  Serin,  xiii.  Boyle  Lect.  vol.  i. 
pp.  790.  794-. 

f  See  Kennic.  Two  Dissert,  p.  202.,  and  Number  LIV.  of 
this  work. 
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monstrous  absurdities.  If,  however,  the  fact 
appears  to  be  against  Dr.  Priestley,  what  follows 
from  his  reasoning  ?  A  cruel,  expensive,  and  un- 
natural practice  has  been  adopted,  and  uniformly 
pursued,  by  the  unaided  reason  of  mankind  for 
above  4000  years.  It  remains  then  for  him,  and 
the  other  advocates  for  the  strength  and  suffi- 
ciency of  human  reason,  to  consider,  whether  it 
be  that  sort  of  guide,  on  which  implicit  reliance 
is  to  be  placed ;  and  whether  it  be  wise  to  entrust 
to  its  sole  direction  our  everlasting  concerns. 


NO.     LVII. ON     THE     OBJECTIONS    AGAINST    THE 

SUPPOSITION    OF    THE    DIVINE    INSTITUTION   OF 
SACRIFICE. 

PAGE  47.  (r) — The  principal  objections  to  this 
opinion  are  derived  from  the  two  following  con- 
siderations :  1.  The  silence  of  the  sacred  historian 
on  this  head  j  which,  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  it  is  said,  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
supposition  of  a  divine  command :  2.  Those 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  God 
seems  openly  to  disown  the  institution  of  sacrifice. 

I.  The  former  is  thus  urged  by  Bishop  War- 
burton.  "  The  two  capital  observances,  in  the 
Jewish  ritual,  were  the  SABBATH,  and  SACRIFICES. 
To  impress  the  highest  reverence  and  veneration 
on  the  sabbath,  the  sacred  historian  is  careful  to 
record  its  divine  original:  and  can  we  suppose 
E  3 
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that,  had  sacrifices  had  the  same  original,  he 
would  have  neglected  to  establish  this  truth,  at 
the  time  that  he  recorded  the  other,  since  it  is  of 
equal  use,  and  of  equal  importance  ;  I  should 
have  said,  indeed,  of  much  greater  ?"  (Div .  Leg. 
B.  ix.  ch.  ii.  vol.  4.  pp.  661,  662.  ed.  Hurd.) 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  the 
distinction  of  weeks  was  well  known  over  all  the 
eastern  world,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
Hebrews,  during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  were 
negligent  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath  ;  and 
that,  to  enforce  a  religious  observance  of  it,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  give  them  particular  inform- 
ation of  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  first  insti- 
tution ;  but  that,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the 
people  being  in  little  danger  of  losing  their  vene- 
ration for  sacrifices,  the  same  necessity  for  direct- 
ing their  attention  explicitly  to  their  institution 
did  not  exist.  The  observation  of  Dr.  Delaney 
also  deserves  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  that  as  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  was  loaded  with  many  additional 
ceremonies,  at  its  second  institution,  under  Moses  j 
in  order  to  guard  the  Jews  from  the  infections 
of  the  heathen,  it  might  have  been  wisely  designed 
by  their  lawgiver  not  to  recall  their  attention 
to  its  original  simplicity,  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  to  murmur  and  rebel  against  their  own 
multifarious  ritual.  Rev.  Exam.  Diss.  viii.  vol.  i. 
p.  94. 

But,  perhaps,  an  answer  yet  more  satisfactory 
may  be  derived  from  considering  the  manner  in 
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which  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world 
has  been  sketched  by  the  sacred  penman.  The 
rapid  view  he  takes  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
(having  devoted  but  a  few  chapters  to  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  concerns  of  the  creation, 
the  fall,  and  the  transactions  of  all  those  years 
that  preceded  the  flood,)  necessarily  precluded  a 
circumstantial  detail.  Accordingly,  we  find  se- 
veral matters  of  no  small  moment  connected  with 
that  early  period,  and  also  with  the  ages  imme- 
diately succeeding,  entirely  omitted,  which  are 
related  by  other  sacred  writers.  Thus  Peter  and 
Jude  inform  us  of  the  angels  that  fell  from  their 
first  estate,  and  are  reserved  in  everlastingchains; 
of  a  prophecy  delivered  by  Enoch  to  those  of 
his  days;  of  the  preaching  of  righteousness  by 
Noah  ;  and  of  the  vexation  which  the  righteous 
soul  of  Lot  daily  experienced,  from  the  unlawful 
deeds  of  those  with  whom  he  lived.  (2  Pet.  ii. 
4,  5.  7,  8.,  and  Jude  6.  14,  15.)  None  of  these 
things  are  mentioned  by  Moses  :  and  even  such 
matters  as  he  has  deemed  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  notice,  he  introduces  only  as  they  may 
be  connected  with  the  direct  historic  line  which 
he  holds  in  view ;  and,  whilst  hastening  on  to 
those  nearer  events  on  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  enlarge,  he  touches  on  other  affairs,  how- 
ever important,  but  as  they  incidentally  arise. 
In  this  way,  the  first  mention  of  sacrifice  is  evi- 
dently introduced  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  formal  history  of  the  rite,  of  explaining  how  or 
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when  it  was  instituted,  in  which  case  a  formal 
account  of  its  origin  might  have  been  expected; 
but  merely  as  an  occasional  relation,  in  the  history 
of  the  transfer  of  the  seniority,  or  right  of  primoge- 
niture, and  so  the  parentage  of  the  Messiah,  from 
Cain  into  a  younger  line,  which,  according  to 
Kennicott,  was  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known  ;  and  also,  probably,  of  the  ruinous  effects 
of  the  fall,  in  the  effervescence  of  that  wicked  and 
malicious  spirit,  which  made  its  first  baleful  dis- 
play in  the  murder  of  Abel.  The  silence,  then, 
of  the  historian,  as  to  the  divine  institution  of 
sacrifice,  furnishes  no  argument  against  it.  See 
Kenn.  Two  Diss.  p.  211.  Wits.  Misc.  Sac.  Lib.  ii. 
Diss.  ii.  §  2. ;  also  Richie's  Pecul.  Doct.  vol.  i. 
p.  136. 

But  then,  according  to  the  Bishop's  reasoning, 
the  relation  given  by  Moses  of  the  institution  of 
the  sabbath  justifies  the  expectation,  that,  had 
sacrifice  arisen  from  the  divine  command,  its 
origin  would  likewise  have  been  recorded.  But 
in  what  way  is  the  divine  appointment  of  the 
sabbath  recorded  ?  Is  it  any  where  asserted 
by  Moses,  that  God  had  ordered  Adam  and 
his  posterity  to  dedicate  every  seventh  day  to 
holy  uses,  and  to  the  worship  of  .his  name  j  or 
that  they  ever  did  so,  in  observance  of  any 
such  command  ?  No  such  thing.  It  is  merely 
said,  that,  having  rested  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it.  Now,  so  far  is  this  passage  from  being  uni- 
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versally  admitted  to  imply  a  command  for  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  sabbath,  that  some  have 
altogether  denied  the  sabbath  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  divine  appointment :  and  the  fathers 
in  general,  and  especially  Justin  Martyr,  have 
been  considered  as  totally  rejecting  the  notion  of 
a  patriarchal  sabbath.  But  although,  especially 
after  the  very  able  and  learned  investigation  of 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  the  second  of 
his  Two  Dissertations ,  no  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  of  the  import  of  this  passage,  as 
relating  the  divine  institution  of  the  sabbath,  yet 
still  the  rapidity  of  the  historian  has  left  this 
rather  as  matter  of  inference  :  and  it  is  certain, 
that  he  has  nowhere  made  express  mention  of 
the  observance  of  a  sabbath  until  the  time  of 
Moses. 

Indeed  it  may  be  a  question,  whether,  consi- 
dering accurately  the  passage  which  describes 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  it  does  not  in  itself  fur- 
nish sufficiently  strong  ground  to  infer  the  divine 
appointment  of  sacrifice.  The  familiar  manner 
in  which  the  mention  of  this  sacrifice  is  intro- 
duced, joined  to  the  peculiar  force  of  the  words 
C3*D*  Vp£»  (which,  as  Kennicott,  supported  by 
Fagius,  shows,  ought  not  to  be  translated,  gene- 
rally, in  process  of  time,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ap- 
pointed season,}  seems  to  indicate  a  prior  and 
stated  observance  of  this  rite  ;  and  the  manifest 
acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  by  God  evinces  an 
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approbation  of  that  pre-existing  practice,  which 
can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  source  of 
its  institution.  And  this  advantage  the  case 
of  sacrifice  clearly  possesses  over  that  of  the 
sabbath  ;  namely,  that  in  the  patriarchal  history 
we  have  repeated  and  explicit  accounts  of  the 
continuance  of  the  former,  whilst  the  notices  of 
the  sabbatical  observance,  antecedently  to  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  are  obscure  and  infrequent. 
Now,  were  we  to  argue  rigidly  against  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  the  sabbath,  from  its  not 
having  been  expressly  recorded,  we  might  con- 
tend, as  has  been  already  hinted,  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  explicit  statement  of  its  divine 
origin  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  whilst  the  unbroken 
tradition  and  uninterrupted  practice  of  sacrifice, 
(a  thing  controverted  by  none  that  I  know  of, 
except  Lord  Barrington  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
vol.  iii.  Diss.  ii.  cor.  3.  and  by  him  upon  grounds 
rather  fanciful  and  refined,)  might  render  it  less 
necessary  for  Moses  to  be  particular  on  this  head. 
But,  in  truth,  the  silence  of  the  historian 
respecting  either  the  sabbatical  or  sacrificial  ob- 
servance is  but  of  little  weight,  when  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  history,  from  which  the 
practice  may  be  collected.  The  very  notoriety 
of  a  custom  may  be  a  reason,  why  the  historian 
may  omit  the  mention  of  its  continuance.  Of 
this  Dr.  Kennicott  states  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  case  of  circumcision,  which,  though 
constantly  observed  by  the  Israelites,  is  yet  never 
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once  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history  as  having 
been  practised  in  a  single  instance,  from  the 
settling  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  down  to  the 
circumcision  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  that  is,  for 
a  space  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  And  even  of  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath itself,  we  find  not  one  instance  recorded,  in 
any  of  the  six  books  that  follow  the  Mosaic  code. 
What  is  thus  applied  to  the  continuance,  will 
equally  hold  for  the  origin  of  a  custom. 

II.  The  second  objection,  derived  from  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  seems 
to  disown  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  is  to  be 
replied  to  by  an  examination  of  those  passages. 
In  the  1th  Ps.  God  is  described  as  saying,  /  will 
not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices,  or  thy  burnt- 
offerings — /  mil  take  no  buttock,  &c. —  Witt  I  eat 
the  Jlesh  of  butts,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? — 
And  again  in  Ps.  li.  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice 
—  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offerings. — And 
again  in  Ps.  xl.  Burnt -offer  ings  and  sin-offerings 
hast  thou  not  required.  Sacrifices  here,  it  is  said, 
are  spoken  of  as  not  pleasing  to  God.  But  it  is 
manifest,  on  an  inspection  of  the  context,  that 
this  is  only  intended  in  a  comparative  sense,  and 
as  abstracting  from  those  concomitants,  with- 
out which  sacrifice  never  could  have  been  accept- 
able to  a  holy  and  righteous  God.  This  is  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  similar 
declarations  are  introduced,  in  Isai.  i.  11,  12. 
Ixvi.  3.  Prov.  xv.  8.  and  Amos  v*  21,  22.  If 
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the  argument  be  carried  farther,  it  will  prove  too 
much ;  it  will  prove,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  testimony  of  Moses,  that  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices had  not  been  ordained  by  God.  These 
passages,  then,  from  the  Psalms  must  go  for 
nothing  in  the  present  argument. 

But,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(vii.  22.)  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  in  these 
words,  —  For  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor 
commanded  them,  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt- 
offerings  or  sacrifices.  This,  it  is  urged,  as 
referring  expressly  to  a  time  prior  to  the  giving 
of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  clearly  proves  that 
God  did  not  institute  sacrifices  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  by  Moses.  But  this,  like 
the  former  passages,  is  manifestly  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  comparative  sense  only  j  as  may  easily 
be  collected  from  what  immediately  follows  : 
But  this  thing  I  commanded  them,  saying,  Obey 
my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people ;  that  is,  'The  mere  sacrifice  was 
not  that  which  I  commanded,  so  much  as  that 
which  was  to  give  to  the  sacrifice  its  true  virtue 
and  efficacy,  a  sincere  and  pious  submission  to 
my  will  j*  to  obey  being  BETTER  THAN  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22.)  Tn  like  manner, — /  will  have  mercy,  and 
NOT  sacrifice.  (Hos.  vi.  6.)  Rend  your  hearts, 
and  NOT  your  garments.  (Joel  ii.  13.)  Your 
murmurings  are  NOT  against  us,  but  against  the 
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Lord.  (Ex.  xvi.  8.)  Labour  NOT  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  'which  endureth  to 
everlasting  life.  (Job.  vi.  27.)  The  Scripture 
abounds  with  similar  instances,  in  which  the 
negative  form  supplies  the  want  of  the  compar- 
ative degree  in  the  Hebrew  idiom :  not  exclud- 
ing the  thing  denied,  but  only  implying  a  pre- 
ference of  the  thing  set  in  opposition  to  it.* 

Dr.  Blayney,  indeed,  thinks  it  not  necessary 
to  consider  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  a  com- 
parative sense.  The  word  ^y,  he  says,  admit- 
ting the  sense  of  propter,  the  passage  should  be 
read,  /  spake  not  with  your  fathers,  nor  com- 
manded them,  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  burnt  offerings, 
&c. ;  that  is,  God  did  not  command  these  purely 
on  their  own  account,  but  as  a  means  to  some 
other  valuable  end.  The  sense  is  substantially 
the  same.  Now,  if  the  passage  be  not  taken  in 
this  sense,  but  be  supposed  to  imply,  that  God 
had  not  instituted  sacrifices  at  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  then  a 
direct  contradiction  is  given  to  the  Mosaic  His- 
tory, which  expressly  declares,  that  God  himself 
had  ordained  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  not 
only  before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  but 
before  the  migration  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
And  that  this  was  really  a  sacrifice,  and  is  repeat- 
edly called  by  Moses  by  the  very  same  term  fOt, 

*  See  Walt.  Polyglot.  Proleg.  Idiotism.  6.  Lowth  on 
Hos.  vi.  6.  Mede,  p.  352.  Ken.  Two  Diss.  pp.  208,  209.; 
and  Jenn.  Jew.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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which  is  here  applied  to  denote  sacrifice  by  the 
prophet,  has  been  already  fully  shown  in  Number 
XXXV.  of  this  work. 

Or,  again,  if  we  concur  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  as  given  by  the  Jewish  doctors, 
Jarchi  and  Maimonides,  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Kennicott,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  God,  that  he  had  not  first  com- 
manded the  Israelites  concerning  the  sacrificial 
rites,  after  he  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt.  The 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  say  they,  refers  to  the  trans- 
action at  Marah.  (See  particularly  Kenn.  Two 
Diss.  pp.  1,53.  209.)  The  Jews,  when  they  had 
arrived  here,  three  days  after  they  had  left  the 
Red  Sea,  murmured  at  the  bitterness  of  the 
waters :  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  sweeten  them ; 
and  then  God  made  a  statute  and  ordinance  for 
them,  and  proposed  to  them,  in  exact  agreement 
with  what  is  here  said  in  Jeremiah,  to  obey  him, 
to  give  ear  to  his  commandments,  and  keep  his 
statutes,  and  that  he  would  in  turn  be  their  pro- 
tector. (Ex.  xv.  25,  26.)  Now,  this  having  been 
some  time  before  the  formal  institution  of  the 
sacrificial  rite  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Jews 
having  always  dated  the  beginning  of  the  law 
from  this  declaration  at  Marah,  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors maintain  it  to  be  true  in  fact,  that  God 
did  notjirst  enjoin  their  code  of  sacrificial  ob- 
servances, but  commanded  them  concerning 
moral  obedience  :  and  thus  they  understand  the 
form  of  expression  in  Jeremiah,  as  we  do  that 
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of  St.  Paul,  Adam  was  NOT  deceived,  but  the 
woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression 
(1  Tim.  ii.  14.)  ;  that  is,  Adam  was  not  first  de- 
ceived, and  was  not  first  in  the  transgression,  but 
Eve.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah 
would  then  be,  that  as  God  had  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  enjoined  to  the  Jews  their  sacrificial 
ritual,  after  he  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt ;  so 
they  were  not  to  attach  to  the  observance  of  all 
its  minutice  a  superiority  over  moral  obedience, 
but  the  contrary,  the  latter  having  been  first 
commanded.*  This  explanation  agrees  in  sub- 
stance with  the  former  :  and  from  both  it  mani- 
festly appears,  that  this  passage  has  no  relation 
to  the  original  institution  of  animal  sacrifice. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  is  fully  and  ably 
treated  by  Mede,  who  sums  up  his  entire  argu- 
ment in  these  words.  "  According  to  one  of 
these  three  senses,  are  all  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  disparaging  and  rejecting  sacrifices 
literally  to  be  understood :  namely,  when  men 
preferred  them  before  the  greater  things  of  the 
Law  j  valued  them  out  of  their  degree,  as  an 
antecedent  duty ;  or  placed  their  efficacy  in  the 
naked  rite,  as  if  aught  accrued  to  God  thereby  ; 
God  would  no  longer  own  them  for  any  ordin- 
ance of  his  j  nor,  indeed,  in  that  disguise  put 


*  See  Maim.  Moreh.  Nev.  part.  iii.  cap.  32.  ap.  fin. — Ken- 
nicotts  Two  Diss.  pp.  153.  209.  —  and  Jenn.  Jew.  Ant.  vol.  i. 
p.  312. 


upon  them,   were  they."     Mede's  Works,  pp. 
352,  353.      »  t 


NO.     LVIII. ON     THE     SACRIFICE     OF     ABEL,     AS 

EVINCING     THE     DIVINE     INSTITUTION     OF     SA- 
CRIFICE. 

PAGE  47.  (m) — Hallet  considers  this  single 
fact  as  supplying  so  strong  an  argument  on  the 
present  question,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it,  a  demonstration  of  a  divine  insti- 
tution. "  For,"  he  says,  "  Abel's  sacrifice  could 
not  have  been  acceptable,  if  it  had  not  been  of 
divine  appointment,  according  to  that  obvious 
maxim  of  all  true  religion,  In  vain  do  they 
worship  God,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  (Mark  vii.  70  Thus  Abel  must 
have  worshipped  God  in  vain,  had  his  sacri- 
ficing been  merely  a  commandment  of  his  father 
Adam,  or  an  invention  of  his  own.  And,  to 
make  this  matter  more  evident,  why  do  we  not 
now  offer  up  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  pigeon,  as  a 
thank-offering  after  any  remarkable  deliverance, 
or  as  an  evidence  of  our  apprehensions  of  the 
demerit  of  sin  ?  The  true  reason  is,  because  we 
cannot  know  that  God  will  accept  such  'will- 
worship,  and  so  conclude  that  we  should  herein 
worship  God  in  vain.  As  Abel,  then,  did  not  sa- 
crifice in  vain,  it  was  not  will-worship,  but  a  divine 
appointment.  To  this,  the  want  of  a  right  to  slay 
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animals  before  the  flood,  unless  conferred  by  God 
for  this  very  purpose  of  sacrifice,  gives  yet  farther 
confirmation."  Hallet  on  Hebr.  xi.  4. 

Dr.  Richie  remarks,  that  the  divine  acceptance 
is  not  confined  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  but  that 
we  find  it  extended  also  to  others  offered  under 
the  patriarchal  dispensation.  Thus,  God  is  said 
to  have  smelted  a  sweet  savour  (a  strong  ex- 
pression of  his  acceptance)  when  Noah  offered 
his  burnt-offering.  Job's  care,  likewise,  to  offer 
burnt-offerings  for  his  children,  is  mentioned  as 
an  eminent  effect  of  piety,  and  with  particular 
marks  of  approbation.  (Job,  ch.  i.)  And  the 
honourable  mention,  which  is  made  of  the  sacri- 
fices offered  by  other  pious  men  in  this  period 
of  the  world,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  their 
having  been  likewise  graciously  accepted  by 
God.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
oblation  of  some  of  those  early  sacrifices  was 
expressly  ordered  by  God  himself;  as  the  burnt- 
offering  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.),  and  those 
which  were  offered  by  the  three  friends  of  Job. 
(Job,  xlii.)  Now,  that  it  is  more  natural  to 
think,  that  God  would  order  and  accept  of  the 
performance  of  a  mode  of  worship  which  had 
been  instituted  by  himself,  than  that  he  would 
thus  countenance  one  which  had  been  the  pro,- 
duct  of  mere  human  invention,  is  a  thing  which 
will  not  bear  much  dispute.  See  Dr.  Richie's 
Pec.  Doct.  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  Indeed,  who- 
ever wishes  to  see  the  subject  of  the  divine  in* 
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stitution  of  sacrifices  satisfactorily  treated,  may 
consult  the  last-named  work,  p.  136 — 151.,  to 
great  advantage.  See  also  'Harrington's  Misc. 
Sac.  vol.  iii.  p.  67—71.;  and  Heideg.  Hist.  Pair. 
Exercit.  iii.  §  52,  53.  torn.  i. 

This  last- mentioned  writer  considers  the  S/A- 
7ru§jo-jU,of,  or  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice  by  fire 
from  heaven,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  divine  in- 
stitution :  and  that  the  patriarchs  were  favoured 
with  this  infallible  sign  of  the  divine  acceptance 
of  their  sacrifices,  the  language  of  Scripture,  he 
thinks,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt.  That  it  was 
by  this  sign  that  it  was  known  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  was  accepted,  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  fathers.  And  in  this  the  Jewish 
doctors  concur:  as  see  Aben  Ezra  and  Jarchi 
on  Gen.  iv.  4.  Theodotion  translates  the  verb 
in  this  verse,  nmrvgitrf?  :  a  translation  with  which 
even  Julian  was  satisfied. 

It  is  certain  that  this  manifestation  of  the 
divine  power  was  vouchsafed  in  later  times.  The 
sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  17.,  supplies  a 
striking  instance  of  it.  And  if  Shuckford's  read- 
ing of  HV3  (to  kindle),  instead  of  *\^y  (to  pass), 
be  admitted,  this  passage  becomes  in  itself  de- 
cisive of  the  point.  (Connection^  &c.  vol.  i. 
p.  298.)  But  if  we  look  to  the  period  under  the 
law,  we  shall  find  this  the  usual  method*  of 
signifying  the  divine  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice. 

*  See  Lev.  ix.  24%  Judg.  vi.  21.  1  Kings  xviii.  38. 
1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  2  Chr.  vii.  1,  &c. 
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Hence,  to  accept  a  burnt  sacrifice,  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew,  Ps.  xx.  3.,  to  turn  it  into  ashes. 
The  relics  of  this  are  to  be  found  even  in  the 
heathen  traditions.  Thus  Servius  on  JEn,  xii. 
200.  says,  "  Amongst  the  ancients  fire  was  not 
lighted  upon  the  altar,  but  by  prayer  they  called 
down  fire  from  heaven,  which  consumed  the 
offering."  From  these,  and  other  arguments 
not  less  forcible,  every  commentator  of  note  had 
been  led  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  was  testified,  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  miraculous  manner  here 
described.  *  That  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
sacrifice  was  a  flame  which  issued  from  the 
Shechinah,  or  glorious  visible  presence  of  God, 
is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Barrington :  see  MiscelL 
Sacr.  vol.  iii.  Dissert.  2.,  "  On  God's  visible 
presence."  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of 
this  divine  fire  consuming  the  sacrifice  seems  to 
be  established ;  and  the  inference  from  this  fact 
in  favour  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice 
cannot  easily  be  overturned. 
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OF    JOB. 

PAGE  48.  (n)  —  There  is  no  one  part  of  the 
sacred  volume  which   has  more   exercised  the 

*  See  Fagius,  Frotius,  Le  Clerc,  Ainsw.  Patrick,  Jameson, 
Dathe,  Rosenmulter,  &c.  on  Gen.  iv.  4. 
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ingenuity  of  the  learned,  than  the  book  of  Job. 
Whether  it  contain  a  true  history  or  a  fabulous 
relation  ?  If  true,  at  what  time  and  place  Job 
lived?  And  what  the  date  and  author  to  be 
assigned  to  the  work?  —  These  are  questions, 
which  have  given  birth  to  opinions  so  various, 
and  to  controversies  so  involved,  that  to  enu- 
merate all,  and  to  weigh  their  several  merits, 
would  far  exceed  the  compass  of  the  present 
work.  But  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  opinions 
of  the  most  distinguished  critics,  and  to  elicit 
from  contending  arguments  the  probable  result, 
whilst  necessary  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  matter  of  interest- 
ing investigation. 

I.  On  the  first  of  the  questions  above  stated, 
there  have  been  three  opinions :  one,  pronouncing 
the  poem  to  be  a  real  narrative :  a  second,  hold- 
ing it  to  be  a  mere  fictitious  relation,  intended  to 
instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable  :  and  the 
third,  adopting  an  intermediate  idea,  and  main- 
taining the  work  itself  to  be  dramatic  and  alle- 
gorical, but  founded  upon  the  history  of  real 
characters  and  events. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  names  which 
support  the  first  opinion,  are  to  be  reckoned,  in 
later  times,  those  of  Spanheim,  Sherlock,  Schul- 
tens,  Bishop  Lowth,  Peters,  and  Kennicott :  to 
these,  perhaps,  may  be  added  that  of  Grotius, 
who,  though  he  contends  that  the  work  is  a 
poetic  representation,  yet  admits  the  subject  to 
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be  matter  of  true  history.  In  defence  of  this 
opinion,  the  work  is  considered  as  supplying 
strong  intrinsic  evidence  ;  the  general  style  and 
manner  of  the  writer  betraying  nothing  allegori- 
cal, but  every  where  bespeaking  a  literal  relation 
of  actual  events  ;  entering  into  circumstantial 
details  of  habitation,  kindred,  and  names ;  and 
adhering  with  un deviating  exactness  to  those 
manners  and  usages,  which  belong  to  the  age 
and  country  of  which  it  seems  to  treat.  The 
reality  of  the  person  of  Job  is  also  attested  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  ranks  him  with  two 
other  real  and  illustrious  characters  ;  and  by  the 
apostle  James,  who  proposes  him  as  a  character 
particularly  deserving  of  imitation.  Concurrent 
traces  of  profane  history,  too,  supply  additional 
confirmation,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Gray's 
account  of  the  book  of  Job  ;  so  that,  as  this  ju- 
dicious writer  properly  observes,  "  it  has  every 
external  sanction  of  authority,  and  is  stamped 
with  every  intrinsic  mark,  that  can  characterise 
a  genuine  relation." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  is  the  system  of 
Maimonides  ;  which,  representing  the  whole  as 
a  parabolical  and  fictitious  relation,  has  been 
adopted,  successively,  byLe  Clerc  and  Michaelis. 
The  arguments  of  the  first  of  these  writers  have 
been  fully  replied  to  by  Codurcus ;  those  of  the 
second,  by  Peters ;  and  those  of  the  last  have 
received  some  judicious  animadversions  from  the 
pens  of  Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Gregory.  The  argu- 
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ments  commonly  urged  in  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis are  derived  from  certain  circumstances  of 
intrinsic  improbability :  such  as,  the  miraculous 
rapidity  with  which  the  calamities  of  Job  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  escape  of  precisely  one  servant  to 
bear  the  news  of  each  disaster  ;  the  destruction 
of  7000  sheep,  at  once  struck  dead  by  lightning ; 
the  seven  days*  silence  of  the  friends  of  Job  ;  the 
highly  figurative  and  poetic  style  of  dialogue, 
which  never  could  have  taken  place  in  actual 
conversation.  These  are  what  Peters  calls  the 
little  exceptions  of  Le  Clerc  to  the  truth  of  the 
history ;  and  might,  some  of  them,  deserve  atten- 
tion, were  we  neither  to  admit  a  supernatural 
agency  in  the  transactions,  nor  a  poetic  rapidity 
in  the  narrative  rejecting  the  consideration  of 
unimportant  particulars. 

An  objection,  however,  of  greater  moment,  is 
derived  from  the  conversation  of  Satan  with  the 
Almighty :  and  to  this  Michaelis  adds  others 
which  he  claims  as  his  peculiar  invention,  de- 
duced from  the  name  of  Job  ;  from  the  artificial 
regularity  of  the  numbers  j  and  from  internal 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  Of  these  last 
named,  perhaps,  the  two  former  might  well  be 
ranked  among  the  little  exceptions :  the  deriv- 
ation of  the  name  of  Job,  from  a  word  which 
signifies  repentance,  being  at  best  but  conjec- 
tural ;  and,  even  were  it  certain,  making  nothing 
against  the  reality  of  the  persons  j  names  having 
been  frequently  given  in  ancient  times,  from 
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circumstances  which  occurred  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  ;  of  which  numerous  instances  ap- 
pear in  holy  writ :  and,  as  to  the  regularity  of 
the  numbers  —  the  years  of  Job's  life,  his  chil- 
dren, his  sheep,  his  camels,  his  oxen,  and  his 
asses,  being  all  told  in  round  numbers,  and  all 
exactly  doubled  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity — 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  it  would  ill  suit  the 
fulness  and  elegance  of  poetic*  narration  to  de- 
scend to  the  minutice  of  exact  numeration  ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  precise  duplication,  it  is  but  a  peri- 
phrasis growing  out  of  the  former  enumeration, 
intended  merely  to  express,  that  the  Lord  gave 
to  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before. 

The  two  remaining  objections  require  more 
particular  consideration.  And  first,  as  to  the 
incredibility  of  the  conversation,  which  is  related 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  Almighty  and 
Satan,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this,  and  the 
assemblage  of  the  celestial  intelligences  before 
the  throne  of  God,  should  be  considered  as  poe- 
tical, or,  as  Peters  with  more  propriety  expresses 
it,  prophetical  personifications,  in  accommodation 
to  our  limited  faculties,  which  are  abundantly 
authorized  by  God  himself  in  holy  Scripture,  and 
are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  style  wherein  his 
prophets  have  been  frequently  commanded  to 

*  The  poem,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  said  not  to 
begin    until  the  third  chapter ;  that  which  precedes  being 
narration.     But  the  narration,  agreeably  to  the  lofty  style  of 
the  East,  is  itself  of  poetical  elevation. 
F   4 
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deliver  the  most  solemn  and  important  truths. 
Thus,  the  prophetic  visions  of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.),  of 
Ezek.  (ch.  i.),  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  2.  4.),  and 
of  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.  1,  2.),  represent  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Providence,  in  like  reference  to  our 
powers  and  modes  of  conception  :  and  the  vision 
of  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii.  19—23.),  and  that  of 
Zechariah  (ii.  13.  iii.  1.),  supply  cases  precisely 
parallel  in  every  respect.  Farmer  justly  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  that  such  "  visions,  or 
parabolical  representations,  convey  instruction  as 
truly  and  properly,  as  if  they  were  exact  copies 
of  outward  objects."  *  And,  indeed,  if  the  intro- 
duction of  Satan  be  admitted  as  an  argument 
against  the  truth  of  the  history,  it  should  lead  us 
equally  to  reject  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
temptation,  as  an  unfounded  fiction.  If,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  Dathe  (which  has  also  the 
support  of  Herder,  Eichhorn,  and  Doederlein,) 
be  well  founded,  all  difficulty  arising  even  from 
this  circumstance  is  removed  ;  inasmuch  as  THE 
EVIL  SPIRIT  is  not,  according  to  his  interpretation, 
intended ;  but  one  of  the  angelic  ministers,  whose 
peculiar  office  it  was  to  explore  and  try  the  real 
characters  of  men,  and  to  distinguish  the  hypo- 
crite from  the  sincerely  pious. 

The  objection,  derived  from  the  internal  incon- 

*  Enquiry  into  the  Temptation,  p.  164.  —  attend  to  this 
writer's  observations,  —  also  to  Chappel.  Comment. prof.  p.  xiv. 
and  particularly  to  Peters  s  Crit.  Diss.  p.  113—122.  and 
Taylors  Scheme  of  Scr,  Div.  ch.  xxi. 
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sistencies  and  contradictions  of  the  work,  is  thus 
stated  by  Michaelis.  —  Job,  who  could  not  have 
been  advanced  in  years  himself,  upbraids  his 
friends  with  their  youth  (xxx.  i.) :  yet  these  very 
men  exact  reverence  from  Job  as  their  junior, 
speaking  of  themselves  as  aged  men,  much  older 
than  his  father  (xv.  10.)  ;  and  are  expressly  de- 
scribed by  Elihu  (xxxii.  6,  7-)»  as  men  *°  be 
respected  for  their  hoary  age.  (Nota?  et  Epi- 
metra,  pp.  178, 179.)  This  argument  Michaelis 
admits  to  be  the  grand  strength  of  his  cause,  and 
to  this  Dr.  Gregory's  reply  is  satisfactory,  so  far 
as  the  meaning  of  the  passage  (xxx.  1.)  is  con- 
cerned ;  in  which  there  certainly  appears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  friends  of  Job,  but  merely  a  general 
complaint,  bewailing  the  degraded  state  to  which 
himself  had  fallen  ;  and  contrasting  with  that  high 
respect  which  he  had  in  former  days  experienced, 
— when  even  the  AGED  arose  and  stood  up,  when 
princes  refrained  talking,  and  the  nobles  held  their 
peace,  —  his  present  abject  condition,  when  even 
those  that  were  YOUNGER  than  he,  and  who  were 
of  such  mean  descent,  that  he  'would  have  dis- 
dained to  have  set  their  fathers  with  the  dogs  of 
his  Jlock  (by  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
intended  his  three  friends),  now  held  him  in  de- 
rision. But,  I  apprehend,  Dr.  Gregory's  criticism 
on  ch.  xv.  10.  —  namely,  that  by  the  words,  with 
us  (133 )f  is  meant,  'with  us  in  opinion — is  not  at 
all  supported  by  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew,  nor 
by  parallel  usage.  I  think  it  is  evident  both  from 
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this  and  the  passage,  xxxii.  6,  7-j  that  the  friends 
of  Job,  or  some  of  them,  were  aged.  But  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  £»£»,  which  seems  to 
have  been  hit  off  by  Chappelow  alone  of  all  the 
commentators,  we  shall  find  a  complete  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  This  word,  as  Chappelow 
remarks,  on  Job  xii.  12,  and  xxxii.  6.,  does  not 
merely  imply  age,  but  the  wisdom  which  should 
accompany  age.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly 
be  expressed,  in  our  language,  by  the  single  term 
sage.  Taking  the  word  in  this  sense,  no  incon- 
sistency whatever  appears :  for  then  the  thing 
denied  by  Job  to  his  friends,  in  xii.  12.,  claimed 
by  themselves  in  xv.  10.,  and  ascribed  to  them  by 
Elihu,  in  xxxii.  6, 7«»  will  be,  not  length  of  years, 
but  those  fruits  of  wisdom,  which  years  should 
have  produced.  It  should  also  be  noted,  that  in 
xv.  10.  the  words  are  in  the  singular  number ;  so 
that,  in  strictness,  no  more  than  one  amongst 
them  is  here  spoken  of,  as  advanced  in  age  beyond 
the  years  of  Job.  Indeed,  an  inconsistency  so 
gross  and  obvious,  as  this  which  is  charged  against 
the  book  of  Job  by  the  German  Professor,  cannot 
be  other  than  seeming,  and  founded  in  some 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
Even  admitting  the  poem  to  be  fabulous,  he  must 
have  been  a  clumsy  contriver,  who  could  in  one 
place  describe  his  characters  as  young,  and  in 
another  as  extremely  aged,  when  urged  to  it  by 
no  necessity  whatever,  and  at  full  liberty  to  frame 
his  narrative  as  he  pleased.  And  this  want  of 
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comprehension  should  least  of  all  have  been 
objected  by  those  critics,  who,  in  supposing  the 
work  to  have  been  composed  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try different  from  those  whose  manners  it  pro- 
fesses to  describe,  are  compelled,  upon  their  own 
hypothesis,  to  ascribe  to  the  writer  an  uncommon 
portion  of  address  and  refinement. 

But,  supposing  the  narrative  to  have  a  found- 
ation in  truth,  the  third  hypothesis,  which 
represents  this  as  wrought  up  into  an  allegorical 
drama,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  strange 
conceit  was  the  invention  of  Warburton.  He 
considers  Job,  his  wife,  and  his  three  friends,  as 
designed  to  personate  the  Jewish  people  on 
their  return  from  the  captivity,  their  idolatrous 
wives,  and  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Jews 
at  that  period,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem. 
This  allegorical  scheme  has  been  followed  by 
Garnet,  with  some  variations,  whereby  the  his- 
tory of  Job  is  ingeniously  strained  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jewish  sufferings,  during  the  captivity. 
The  whole  of  Warburton's  system,  "  the  impro- 
babilities of  which,"  as  Peters  observes,  "  are  by 
no  means  glossed  over  by  the  elaborate  reasoning 
and  extravagant  assertions  of  the  learned  writer," 
is  fully  examined  and  refuted  by  that  ingenious 
author,  in  the  first  eight  sections  of  his  Critical 
Dissertation. 

The  arguments  by  which  this  extraordinary 
hypothesis  has  been  supported  are  drawn  from 
the  highly  poetic  and  figurative  style  of  the 
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work,  whence  it  is  inferred  to  be  dramatic ;  and 
from  the  unsuitableness  of  particular  actions  and 
expressions  to  the  real  characters,  which  at  the 
same  time  correspond  to  the  persons  whom  these 
characters  are  supposed  to  represent,  whence  it 
is  inferred  to  be  allegorical.  But,  from  the  first 
nothing  more  can  fairly  be  deduced,  than  that 
the  writer  has  not  given  the  precise  words  of  the 
speakers,  but  has  dressed  out  the  dialogue  with 
the  ornaments  of  poetry,  in  a  manner  which,  as 
Dathe  truly  tells  us,  is  agreeable  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid :  it 
being  usual  to  represent  the  conferences  of  their 
wise  men  on  philosophic  questions,  in  the  most 
elevated  strain  of  poetic  diction.  (See  Dath.  on 
Job,  ch.  iii.)  And  as  to  the  second,  it  cannot 
appear  to  a  sober  reader  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  wild  and  arbitrary  fancy.  Bishop 
Lowth  declares,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  a  single  vestige  of  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing, throughout  the  entire  poem.  It  requires 
but  a  sound  understanding  to  be  satisfied,  that  it 
has  no  such  aspect.  And,  at  all  events,  this 
strange  hypothesis  rests  altogether  upon  another; 
namely,  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  age  of 
those,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  bear  this  allego- 
rical application.  If  then,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  there  be  no  just  ground  for  assigning  to  the 
work  so  late  a  date,  the  whole  of  this  airy  fabric 
vanishes  at  once. 
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II.  The  history  of  Job  appearing  now,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  a  true  relation,  the  second  question 
comes  to  be  considered,  —  In  what  age,  and 
country ',  did  he  live  ?  As  to  the  place  of  Job's 
residence  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty. 
Commentators  are  mostly  agreed  in  fixing  on 
Idumaea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Kennicott 
{Remarks  on  Select  Passages,  p.  152.)  considers 
Bishop  Lowth  as  having  completely  proved  this 
point.  Codurcus  had  long  before  maintained 
the  same  opinion  (Prcef.  ad  Job.}  :  and  Dathe 
and  the  modern  German  commentators  give  it 
their  support.  The  position  of  the  land  of  Uz 
(see  Lam.  iv.  21.),  the  residence  of  Job,  and  of 
the  several  places  named  as  the  habitations  of  his 
friends,  seems  to  ascertain  the  point  with  suffi- 
cient precision.  Children  of  the  East,  also,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  denomination  applicable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region  (see  Lowth,  Prcelect. 
xxxii.),  and  is  even  pronounced  by  Dathe  to  have 
been  appropriate. 

The  only  objection  deserving  notice,  that  can 
be  raised  against  this  supposition,  is  drawn  from 
the  great  distance  of  Idumaea  from  the  country 
of  the  Chaldeans,  who,  living  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euphrates,  could  not  easily  have  made  de- 
predations on  the  camels  of  Job.  And  this  has 
been  thought  by  some  a  sufficient  cause  for  as- 
signing to  Job  a  situation  in  Arabia  Deserta,  and 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But,  as  Lowth  re- 
plies, what  should  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well 
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as  the  Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  those  de- 
fenceless regions,  and  pervading  from  Euphrates 
even  to  Egypt  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
probability  is  there,  that  all  the  friends  of  Job, 
residing  in  and  near  Idumaea,  should  be  instantly 
informed  of  all  that  had  happened  to  Job  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea, 
and  repair  thither  immediately  after  the  transac- 
tion ?  Shuckford's  arguments  concur  with  these 
of  Lowth,  and  are  fully  satisfactory  on  this  head. 
See  Connect.  B.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  See  also 
Gray  on  the  book  of  Job,  note  r.1  The  LXX 
likewise  describe  the  land  of  Uz  as  situated  in 
Idumaea :  and  Job  himself  they  consider  an 
Idumasan,  and  a  descendant  of  Esau.  (See 
Append,  of  the  LXX.)  The  Mohammedan 
writers  likewise  inform  us  that  he  was  of  the 
race  of  Esau.  See  Sale's  Koran>  ch.  21.  vol.  ii. 
p,  162. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  Job,  one  thing 
seems  generally  admitted ;  namely,  its  remote 
antiquity.  Even  they  who  contend  for  the  late 
production  of  the  book  of  Job  are  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  this.  Grotius  thinks  the  events  of 
the  history  are  such,  as  cannot  be  placed  later 
than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Prcpf.  ad  Job.  Warburton,  in  like  manner, 
admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antiquity: 
and  Michaelis  confesses  the  manners  represented 
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to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic,  such  as  were  common 
to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Ishmaelites, 
and  Idumaeans.  (Not.  ef  Epim.  p.  181.) 

Some  of  the  principal  circumstances,  from 
which  the  age  of  Job  may  be  collected,  are  these 
which  follow.  1.  The  general  air  of  antiquity 
which  is  spread  over  the  manners  recorded  in  the 
poem,  of  which  Michaelis,  as  above  referred  to, 
has  given  striking  instances.  2.  The  length  of 
Job's  life,  which  seems  to  place  him  in  the  pa- 
triarchal times.  3.  The  allusions  made  by  Job 
to  that  species  of  idolatry  alone,  which  by  general 
confession  was  the  most  ancient,  and  which,  as 
Lowth  observes  (Lectures  on  Sacred  Poetry, 
Greg.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.),  is  a  decisive  mark  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  4.  The  nature  of  the  sacri^ 
fice  offered  by  him  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
command ;  namely,  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams, 
similar  to  that  of  Balaam,  and  suitable  to  the 
respect  entertained  for  the  number  seven  in  the 
earliest  ages.*  This,  though,  as  Mr.  Henley 
observes,  the  ancient  practice  might  have  been 
continued  in  Idumsea  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Mosaic  t  law,  is  far  from  being,  as  he  asserts, 
destitute  of  weight;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  by  the  command  of  God ;  who,  al- 


*  See  Jablonski  Panth.  JEgypt.  Proleg.  p.  53—59.  Univ. 
Hist,  B.  iii.  ch.  xxxvii.  sect.  3. ;  also  Ains.  on  Lev.  iv.  6.  and 
Numb,  xxxiii.  1. 

f  See  Mr.  Henley's  note  in  Dr.  Gregorys  translation  of 
LowtKs  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
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though  he  might  be  supposed  graciously  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  prevailing  customs, 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  yet  cannot 
be  imagined,  after  he  had  prescribed  a  certain 
mode  of  sacrifice  to  the  Israelites,  to  sanction  by 
his  express  authority,  in  a  country  immediately 
adjoining,  a  mode  entirely  different,  and  one 
which  the  Mosaic  code  was  intended  to  super- 
sede. 5.  The  language  of  Job  and  his  friends, 
who,  being  all  Idumaeans,  or  at  least  Arabians 
of  the  adjacent  country,  yet  converse  in  Hebrew. 
This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early,  as  that  in 
which  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Israelites, 
Idumaeans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak 
one  common  language,  and  had  not  branched 
into  different  dialects.*  6.  Certain  customs  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity  are  alluded  to  by  Job. 
He  speaks  of  the  most  ancient  kind  of  writing, 
by  sculpture.  His  riches  also  are  reckoned  by 
his  cattle.  And  as  to  the  word  p"RD»tpp,  which  is 
translated  a  piece  of  money,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  understand  it  as  signifying  a  lamb. 

This  word  occurs  but  in  two  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  and  Josh.  xxiv.  32., 
and  in  both  of  these  it  is  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  ground  by  Jacob,  who  is  on  that 
particular  occasion  represented  as  rich  in  flocks, 
and  as  driving  with  him  large  quantities  of  cattle  : 
and,  accordingly,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the 

*  See  Lowth,  de  Sacr.  Poes.  PraL  xxxii.  p.  311.;  also 
Gray  on  Job,  note  a3. 
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LXX,  Jerome,  Pagninus,  and  the  learned  Jew- 
Aben  Ezra,  have  all  of  them  rendered  the  word 
lamb,  or  sheep.  In  order  to  force  the  word  to 
the  signification  of  a  piece  of  money,  it  has  been 
pretended,  that  the  coin  bore  the  impress  of  a 
lamb.  Upon  this  conjecture,  and  a  passage  in 
Acts  vii.  15,  16.,  which  can  give  it  no  support,  is 
the  entire  interpretation  built.*  Now  the  notion 
of  a  stamped  coin,  as  Dathe  remarks  (on  Job 
xlii.  11.),  is  inadmissible  in  an  age  so  early  as 
that  of  Jacob.  The  way  of  payment  in  silver  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  we  know  to  have  been  by 
weight,  or  shekels  uncoined :  and  what  authority 
have  we  to  pronounce,  that  stamped  money  was 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Jacob  ?  The  money  which 
was  put  into  the  sacks  of  Joseph's  brethren  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
being  called  £D3  m*n¥,  strictly  bundles  of  silver 
(Gen.  xlii.  35.) ;  an  expression  not  likely  to  be 
applied  to  coined  pieces  of  money.  And,  indeed, 
no  expression,  indicating  such  pieces  of  money, 
seems  to  occur  in  any  of  the  early  books  of  the 
Bible.  Junius  and  Tremellius  on  Gen.  xxxiii. 
19.t  speak  of  sheep,  as  the  ancient  medium  of 

*  See  Cocc.Lex. —  Colas.  Concord. — Drusitis,  and  Gro- 
tius,  and  Hodge's  Elihu,  on  Job  xlii.  11.;  also  Hamm.  and 
Whitby,  on  Acts  vii.  15,  16. 

•f-  Geddes  in  his  Critical  Remarks  truly  observes,  on  the  word 
PlD't^p  m  tnis  passage,  that  "  most  interpreters,  after  The 
Sept.  have  understood  it  of  lambs,  more  particularly  ewe-lambs. 
So  equivalently  (he  adds)  all  the  ancient  versions.  Some  have 

VOL.  II.  G 
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traffic;  and  pronounce  the  word  nD'fc^p  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Arabians  and  ancient  Canaanites. 
This,  and  the  remark  of  Codurcus,  "  that  as 
pecunia  was  first  called  from  pecus,  so  Keschita, 
which  first  signified  pecus,  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  signify  pecwiia,"  tend  to  confirm  our 
reasoning.  For  if  a  sheep  was  the  most  ancient 
medium  of  traffic,  and  was  in  the  earliest  times 
expressed  by  the  word  Keschita,  whilst  its  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  denote  pecunia  is  but  con- 
jectural, there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  as  to 
the  conclusion.  See  also  an  elaborate  disserta- 
tion on  the  word  by  Costard :  in  which  he  shows, 
that  the  first  stamping  of  money  with  any  effigies 
was  of  a  date  several  centuries  later  than  the 
time  of  Jacob,  not  having  been  known  before 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  (Inquiry  into  the  Meaning  of 
the  Word  Kesitah,  p.  12,  &c.)  If  this  opinion  be 
right,  the  point  is  decided.  At  all  events  it 
should  be  remembered,  that,  if  Keschita  must 
signify  a  piece  of  money,  the  only  age,  beside 
that  of  Job,  in  which  we  find  the  word  applied 
in  Scripture,  is  the  age  of  Jacob.  That  no  such 
coin  was  known  of  under  the  Mosaic  dispens- 
ation, is  shown  by  Hodges,  in  his  Elihu,  p.  242. 
I  have  dwelt  thu?  long  upon  the  investigation  of 
the  true  meaning  of  this  word,  as  well  because 

imagined  (he  says)  that  it  was  a  piece  of  money  with  the  figure 
of  a  lamb  on  it :  which  is  highly  improbable,  as  coined  money 
is  of  a  much  later  date." 
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the  interpretation  of  it,  as  a  stamped  piece  of 
money,  seems  to  have  been  too  easily  acquiesced 
in  by  commentators  in  general;  as  because  I 
would  not  presume  to  differ  from  the  received 
translation  without  the  most  careful  examination. 
From  the  above  considerations,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  Job  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. To  specify  the  exact  time  at  which  he 
lived,  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  but  of  in- 
ferior importance.  Eusebius  places  him  before 
Moses  two  whole  ages  :  and  in  this  he  concurs 
with  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
who  (as  Selden  observes)  describe  him  as  living 
in  the  days  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  That  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Eastern  nations  does  not  differ  much 
from  this,  may  be  seen  in  Hottinger's  Smegma 
Orientale,  p.  381.  (See  Patrick's  Pref.  to  Job.) 
Shuckford  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Isaac.  (Connect.  B.  vii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  127.)  Spanheim  (Hist.  Job,  cap.  ix.  p.  285.) 
places  him  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the 
departure  from  Egypt.  But  whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  most  probable,  and  satisfactory  account, 
may  consult  the  table  of  descent  given  by  Ken- 
nicott  (Remarks,  &c.  p.  152.),  in  which  Job  is 
represented  as  contemporary  with  Amram,  the 
father  of  Moses  ;  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  who  was 
the  fifth  from  Abraham,  being  contemporary  with 
both.  Mr.  Heath  agrees  with  this  account,  in 
placing  the  death  -of  Job  about  fourteen  years 
before  the  Exodus. 
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III.  The  third  and  last  question  now  comes 
to  be  considered ;  namely,  what  date,  and  author, 
are  to  be  assigned  to  the  book  of  Job.  That  the 
poem  is  as  ancient  as  its  subject,  and  that  Job 
was  not  only  the  hero  but  the  author  of  the  work, 
is  the  opinion  of  many  distinguished  comment- 
ators. The  objections  brought  against  this 
opinion  are  derived  from  marks  of  later  times, 
which  it  is  said  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  work, 
and  which  are  copiously  summed  up  and  largely 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Heath. 

1.  It  is  urged,  that  there  is  frequent  allusion 
to  the  laws  of  Moses. —  On  the  directly  opposite 
presumption  it  had  been  pronounced,  that  the 
book  could  not  have  been  written  at  a  late  period, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews ;  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it,  "  one  single  word  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  nor  so  much  as  one  distant  allusion 
to  any  rite  or  ceremony  of  the  law."*  The 
instances  adduced  by  Heath,  in  support  of  his 
position,  are  taken  from  Job  iii.  19.,  and  xli.  14., 
and  xxxi.  28. ;  the  two  first  of  which,  in  speaking 
of  manumission,  and  eternal  servitude,  allude,  as 
he  says,  to  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi.  2 — 6.,  con- 
cerning the  release  of  the  Hebrew  servant  in  the 
seventh  year,  and  the  ceremony  of  piercing  the 
ear  where  an  eternal  servitude  was  consented  to : 
and  the  third,  in  describing  idolatry  as  a  crime 
to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  must,  as  he  thinks, 

*  See  Sherlock's  Use  of  Proph.  Diss.  ii.  p.  207.;  see  also 
Lowth,  Prcekct.  xxxii.  p.  312. 
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relate  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  the  laws  of 
the  Mosaic  polity  being  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  which  punished  idolatry.  (Essay  to- 
wards a  New  Version,  p.  129.)  As  to  the  two 
first  instances,  the  resemblance  is  so  imaginary, 
or,  rather,  so  truly  chimerical  an  idea,  as  not  to 
deserve  an  answer  :  if  the  reader,  however,  wish 
to  see  one,  he  will  find  it  in  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim. 
p.  189.  To  the  third,  which  has  also  the  autho- 
rity of  Warburton  and  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  Scripture  decides  the  point ;  as  it 
informs  us,  that  Abraham  was  called  from  Chal- 
dea  on  account  of  the  increase  of  idolatry,  to 
raise  a  people  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  :  so  that  the  allusion  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  judicial  authority  against  idolatry,  was 
most  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  descendant 
of  this  patriarch,  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  one 
not  far  removed.  See  Lowth's  Lectures,  fyc. 
Greg.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  355.  j  also  Michael. 
Not.  et  Epim.  p.  190. ;  and  especially  Peters, 
Crit.  Diss.,  pref.  p.  iii — xii.,  where  this  point 
receives  the  most  ample  examination. 

2.  It  is  contended  that  there  are  allusions,  not 
only  to  the  laws,  but  to  the  history,  of  the  Jewish 
people.  But  these  allusions,  as  stated  by  Heath, 
are  so  extremely  fanciful,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
Michaelis  to  require  no  farther  refutation  than 
the  bare  reading  of  the  passages  referred  to, 
(Not.  et.Epim.  pp.  191,  192.)  Some  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  urged  by  Warburton  (Div.  Leg, 
G  3 
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B.  vi.  §  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  494 — 499- )>  and  proved  to 
be  futile  and  visionary  by  Peters.  (Crit.  Diss* 
p.  28 — 36.)  Indeed,  these  points  have  been  so 
completely  canvassed,  that  we  may  now  with  con- 
fidence pronounce,  as  Sherlock  had  done  before 
(Use  of  Proph.  p.  297- )>  tnat  there  is  no  one 
allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the  law,  or 
to  the  history,  of  the  Jews,  that  can  be  fairly 
pointed  out  in  the  book  of  Job. 

But,  3.,  it  is  maintained,  both  by  Heath  and 
Warburton,  that  the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah 
determines  the  date  of  the  book  to  be  later  than 
the  age  of  Moses  :  God  not  having  been  known 
by  that  name,  until  he  appeared  to  Moses,  as  he 
himself  declares,  in  Exod.  vi.  3.  This,  however, 
is  evidently  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  Exodus:  it  being  certain,  that 
God  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  j  that  he  calls 
himself  by  that  name  in  speaking  to  them  ;  and 
that  he  is  so  called  by  them  again  expressly.* 
The  sense  of  the  passage  then  must  be,  not  that 
the  name  was  unknown  to  all  before  Moses,  but 
its  true  signification  ;  that  is,  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  self-existent  Being,  expressed  by 
that  comprehensive  name  JEHOVAH,  which  in 
the  original  signifies,  according  to  Le  Clerc,  and 
almost  all  the  commentators,  faithful  and  sted- 
fast,  making  things  to  be,  that  is,  fulfilling  all  his 

*  See  Gen.  xiv.  22.,   xv.  2.  8.  7.,  xxiv.  3.,  xxvtii.  13.  16., 
and  xxxii.  9. 
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promises,  which  he  began  to  accomplish  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  By  this  name,  then,  in  its  true 
sense,  God  certainly  was  not  known,  or,  as  Peters 
renders  it,  was  not  distinguished,  before  the  time 
of  Moses.*  This  objection  may,  consequently, 
be  set  aside. 

Nor  will  the  4th  objection,  derived  from  the 
mention  of  Satan,  be  found  to  have  greater 
weight.  The  Evil  Being,  it  is  contended  both 
by  Heath  and  Warburton,  was  not  known  to  the 
Jews  in  early  days ;  and  the  word  Satan  never 
occurs  until  a  late  period  of  their  history,  as  a 

*  See  Vatablus,  Dath.  and  Rosenm.  in  locum  —  also  Peters' s 
pref.  to  Crit.  Diss.  p.  xii — xvi.,  and  Bishop  Kidders  Comm. 
on  the  Five  Hooks  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  297.  The  last-named 
learned  expositor,  agreeably  to  the  idea  suggested  above,  ex- 
plains  the  passage  in  Exodus  thus  :  —  "  JEHOVAH  denotes  not 
only  God's  eternal  being,  but  his  giving  of  being  to  other 
things,  and  especially  the  performing  his  promise.  Now 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  received  promises,  but  en- 
joyed not  the  thing  promised.  The  time  was  now  come  in 
which  God  would  bring  to  pass  what  he  had  promised  ;  and 
now  they  should  know  that  he  is  the  Lord.  Isai.  xlix.  23-> 
liii.  6.,  Ix.  16.  The  knowing  him  by  his  name  Jehovah,  implies 
the  receiving  from  him  what  he  had  promised  before,"  &c. 
This  view  of  the  matter  ought  to  have  saved  Dr.  Geddes  from 
the  very  laborious  discussion  of  the  point  into  which  he  has 
entered  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  and  finally  from  the  necessity 
of  pronouncing,  that  "  we  must  either  suppose  the  writer  of 
Exodus  in  contradiction  with  the  writer  of  Genesis,  or  allow 
that  the  name  JEHOVAH  has  been  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
patriarchs  prior  to  Moses,  and  in  the  mouth  of  God  himself, 
by  some  posterior  copier,  corrupting  the  original  passages  by 
substituting  for  Q*nbN>  the  word  nifT>  which  had  in  later 
times  become  the  peculiar  name  of  God  among  the  Hebrews." 
G  4 
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proper  name  ;  in  which  light  it  is  said  to  be  here 
necessarily  used,  as  being  preceded  by  the  empha- 
tic article  n,  ptPH,  i-  e.  THE  ADVERSARY.  But, 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  spirit  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Jews  at  an  early  day,  is  evident  from 
the  history  of  Ahab,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
it  as  a  thing  familiar,  and  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  the  present  case.  Indeed  the  history 
of  the  fall  could  scarcely  be  made  intelligible  to 
them  without  that  doctrine;  and  Warburton  him- 
self admits  (B.  vi.  §  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  533.),  that  the 
notion  of  an  evil  principle  had  probably  arisen 
"  from  the  history  of  Satan  misunderstood,  or 
imperfectly  told,  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind." 
In  the  next  place  the  word,  SATAN*,  was  clearly 
not  unknown  to  the  early  Jews,  as  appears  from 
the  use  of  it  in  Numb.  xxii.  22.  in  the  story  of 
Balaam.  We  find  it  also  in  2  Sam.  xix.  22., 
1  Kings  v.  4.,  xi.  14.  23.  25.,  Psal.  Ixxi.  13.,  cix. 
20.  29.  But  if  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  used 
in  those  several  places  only  as  a  common  appel- 
lative, yet  still  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  name 
might  not  have  been  used,  as  the  Being  was 
certainly  known  amongst  the  early  Jews;  nor 
does  it  even  appear,  that  the  word  is  here  used 
as  a  proper  name  ;  as  the  article  may  be  employed 
only  to  mark  out  that  adversary,  or  accusing 
spirit  amongst  the  angelic  tribe,  who  had  under- 

*  Spe  on  this  word  Taylors  Scheme  of  Script.  Div.  ch.  xi. 
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taken  the  office  of  putting  the  virtue  of  Job  to 
trial  ;  so  that  no  part  of  the  objection  is  valid. 
See  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim.  pp.  193. 199.  and  Dath. 
as  referred  to  p.  324*. :  and  on  this  entire  objec- 
tion consult  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  530— 
535.  and  Peters 's  Crit.  Diss.  p.  88—92. 

But,  5.,  it  is  argued,  and  upon  this  point  Heath 
and  most  other  objectors  principally  rely,  that 
the  book  of  Job  abounds  with  Chaldaisms,  Sy- 
riasms,  and  Arabisms,  which  clearly  prove  the 
lateness  of  its  production.  Now,  in  opposition 
to  this,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  critics,  Schultens  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  in  pronouncing  that  the  charge  of  Chal- 
daisms is  totally  erroneous.  Those  Chaldaisms, 
on  which  Le  Clerc  so  confidently  relies,  by  which 
the  plural  termination  in  is  put  for  imt  Schultens 
asserts  to  be  "  Hebraicae  et  Arabicae  dictionis, 
atque  vetustissimce  monetce"  (Dr.  Grey's  Job,  pref. 
p.  xii.)  :  and  Michaelis  affirms,  that  of  such  Chal- 
daisms as  by  their  present  use  might  evince  the 
lateness  of  a  Hebrew  work,  not  one  is  to  be 
discovered  in  this  book.  (Not.  etEpim.  p.  193.) 
The  prefix  of  B%  in  ch.  xv.  30.,  supposed  to  be  a 
Chaldaism  from  *)E>tf,  he  proves  is  not  so.  And, 
even  were  it  so  used,  this  is  shown  by  Kennicott 
(Remarks,  &c.  p.  153.),  to  supply  no  argument 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  that  will  not 
equally  affect  the  book  of  Genesis.  That  ex- 
pressions of  Syriac  and  Arabic  affinity  frequently 
occur,  there  can  indeed  be  no  question.  This 
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stands  upon  the  authority  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars,  Bochart,  Pocock,  Hottinger, 
and  Walton.  (See  Wits.  Misc.  Sac.  Lib.  i.  cap. 
xvi.  §  28.)  Nor  is  this  denied  by  Schultens, 
Kennicott,  and  Michaelis.  But  from  this  they 
infer  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  work ;  since, 
says  Michaelis,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
are  not  to  be  considered  so  much  different  lan- 
guages, as  dialects  of  one  radical  language,  ori- 
ginally common  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ; 
and  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  resemblance 
we  shall  consequently  find.  But,  besides,  Mi- 
chaelis adds  that  one  principal  reason  for  our 
attributing  to  the  book  of  Job,  Chaldaic,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  expressions,  may  be  its  very  great 
antiquity,  and  uncommon  sublimity  of  elevation, 
occasioning  a  greater  number  of  aTraJ  Xsyo'^asva, 
and  expressions  difficult  to  be  understood :  which 
commentators  are  consequently  led  to  explain 
from  those  several  languages ;  not  because  the 
words  strictly  belong  to  them,  but  because  there 
are  more  books,  and  better  understood  in  those 
languages,  than  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  hence  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  expressions  actually  belong  to 
those  languages.* 

On  this  topic,  perhaps,  so  much  need  not  have 
been  said,  had  not  the  high  authority  of  Bishop 

*  Mich.  Not.  el  Epim.  pp.  194-,  195.  See  Peters' s  Crit. 
Diss.  p.  133—137.  and  14-1—143.;  see  also  Codurc.  prof,  ad 
Job.,  where  the  necessity  of  consulting  Targums,  &c.  is  urged 
in  a  way  which  fully  justifies  this  solution  of  Michaelis. 
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Law  given  to  the  objection  more  consequence 
than  truly  belongs  to  it,  by  the  hint  conveyed  in 
his  ingenious  work  on  the  Theory  of  Religion 
(p.  74.),  that  the  subject  of  it  had  been  "  too 
slightly  passed  over."  Since  the  time  of  the 
Bishop  it  has  received  more  ample  discussion : 
and  from  that  discussion  there  seems  to  arise  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job.  So  that  we  may  see  the  just- 
ness of  Bishop  Lowth's  remark,  that  "  from  the 
language,  and  even  from  the  obscurity,  of  the 
work,"  no  less  than  from  its  subject,  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred,  "  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 

sacred  books."     Prcel.  Hebr.  xxxii. But  not 

only  do  these  criticisms  bear  upon  the  age  of  the 
poem,  but  on  the  country  of  its  author.  For 
does  not  the  mixture  of  foreign  expressions 
rather  prove  that  the  author  was  not  a  Jew  ;  and 
does  not  that  of  the  Arabic,  particularly,  with 
which  it  is  considered  most  to  abound,  indicate 
its  Arabic  extraction,  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  supposition  of  Job  having  been  its  author? 
And  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  even  Co- 
durcus,  who  supposes  it  to  be  the  work  of  one 
of  the  later  prophets,  yet  conjectures  from  the 
style,  that  the  prophet  might  have  been  origin- 
ally from  Idumaaa, — the  very  country  of  Job. 
(Prcef.  ad  Job.} 

6.  It  is  objected  by  Codurcus,  Grotius,  and  Le 
Clerc,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  book  of  Job 
which  so  strongly  resemble  some  in  the  Psalms 
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and  Proverbs,  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  them 
to  have  been  taken  from  those  writings.  But  to 
this  Warburton  has  well  replied,  that  "  if  the  sa- 
cred writers  must  needs  have  borrowed  trite  moral 
sentences  from  one  another,  it  may  be  as  fairly 
said,  that  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  borrowed 
from  the  book  of  Job,  as  that  the  author  of  Job 
borrowed  from  the  book  of  Psalms  : "  Div.  Leg. 
vol.  ii.  p.  499.  See  also  Peters's  Crit.  Diss. 
p.  139 — 141.  And  had  the  learned  Bishop  been 
disposed  to  exercise  as  unbiassed  a  criticism  upon 
himself,  as  he  has  done  upon  Grotius  and  Le 
Clerc,  he  would  have  felt  the  same  argument 
bearing  with  equal  force  against  the  objection 
which  he  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  the  sup- 
posed adoption  of  certain  phrases,  which  are 
found  in  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That,  however,  which  the  Bishop  has  not  done 
for  himself,  Peters  has  done  for  him ;  by  show- 
ing that  those  few  phrases,  which  he  has  in- 
stanced, have  no  peculiar  stamp  of  age  or  coun- 
try, and  bear  no  marks  whatever  of  being  bor- 
rowed from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  (Crit.  Diss. 
p.  26 — 29.)  It  should  also  be  observed,  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  objection 
of  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  &c.,  Bishop  Hare  has  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  there  is  internal  evidence 
that  the  Psalmist  has  borrowed  from  Job,  not 
Job  from  the  Psalmist.  And  Chappelow  (Com- 
ment, on  Job,  v.  16.,  viii.  10.,  and  pref.  p.  10.) 
represents  the  passages  which  are  common  to 
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Job  with  the  writers  of  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  &c. 
as  proverbial  forms  of  speech,  sentences  of  in- 
struction, or  Q'bft,  milling  as  they  are  peculiarly 
called  in  Job,  transmitted  from  one  age  to  an- 
other. It  therefore  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  either  borrowed  from  the  other. 

I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  arguments 
deserving  of  any  notice,  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.  How 
conjectural,  unfounded,  and  futile  most  of  them 
are,  and  how  inconclusive  others,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  This  indeed  they  tend  to  show, 
that  the  more  the  objections  against  the  anti- 
quity of  this  book  are  examined,  the  stronger 
will  the  arguments  be  found  in  favour  of  it.  In 
addition,  however,  to  what  has  appeared,  there 
are  some  positive  proofs  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  which  are  not  a  little  worthy  of 
consideration.  Bishop  Patrick  has  observed,  in 
his  preface  to  Job,  that  though  there  is  plain 
mention  of  the  deluge,  and  the  burning  of  So- 
dom, there  is  no  allusion  to  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  other  miraculous  works  attend- 
ing the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt: 
and  that  Elihu,  when  expressly  reckoning  up 
the  different  modes  of  revelation,  takes  no  notice 
of  the  revelation  made  to  Moses.  These  omis- 
sions, however,  as  well  as  the  want  of  reference 
to  any  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  though  they  furnish 
a  decisive  proof  against  the  late  age  of  the  book, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  author  being  a  Jew,  yet 
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do  so,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  upon  that  sup- 
position. But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  account  for 
the  circumstance  of  the  book's  containing  no 
allusion  to  "  any  one  piece  of  history  later  than 
Moses"  (Sherl.  Use  of  Proph.  p.  207. )>  upon 
any  hypothesis,  that  places  its  date  lower  than 
the  age  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

Now,  if  to  these  considerations  be  added  the 
characters  of  antiquity  attached  to  the  subject, 
the  conduct,  and  the  language  of  the  work  ; 
some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
discussion  of  the  foregoing  objections,  and  which 
are  in  general  so  strikingly  obvious,  as  to  con- 
strain even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  pro- 
duction of  the  work  to  represent  it  as  written  in 
imitation  of  early  manners;  —  if  we  admit  with 
Peters  (Crit.  Diss.  p.  143.),  that  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  this  book,  of  a  stamp  so  ancient,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  or  any  other  language  at  present  known ; 
and  that  many,  which  rarely  occur  elsewhere, 
and  are  difficult  to  be  explained,  are  here  to  be 
found  in  their  primitive  and  most  simple  forms  j 
—  if,  in  short,  there  be,  on  the  whole,  that 
genuine  air  of  the  antique,  which  those  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  Schultens,  Lowth,  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  affirm  *  in  every  respect  to  pervade  the 
work,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  with 
Lowth  and  Sherlock,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  the 

*  See  Grey's  Schuh.  Job.  praef.  p.  xii —  Pr<zl.  Hebr.  p.  310. 
and  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim.  p.  195. 
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oldest  in  the  world  now  extant.  (Prcel.  Hebr. 
and  Use  of  Proph.  Diss.  ii.  p.  206.)  Taylor 
draws  the  same  conclusion  from  a  very  satisfac- 
tory though  brief  view  of  the  merits  of  the  entire 
argument,  in  the  22d  ch.  of  his  Scheme  of  Scrip. 
Div.,  which  I  would  particularly  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  the  reader.  It  deserves  also  to  be 
noticed,  that  a  writer  *  in  the  Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i. 
p.  73.,  who  is  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the  idea 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  compelled 
by  the  decided  marks  of  the  remote  and  primitive 
state  of  the  Hebrew,  every  where  discoverable  in 
the  work,  to  pronounce  the  author  to  have  been 
a  person  of  great  "  ability  and  address  ;  who  was 
master  of  the  old  language,  and  had  given  a  ve- 
nerable antique  air  to  his  poem,  by  making  the 
persons  of  his  dialogue,  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  very  early  times,  speak  the  language  which  was 
spoken  in  their  days."  Whether  there  was  any 
person  of  such  ability  and  address,  it  is  for  this 
writer  to  decide.  With  his  admission  I  am 
content. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  can  have  but 
little  difficulty  with  the  systems  of  Grotius, 
Warburton,  Heath,  and  others,  who  suppose  the 
work  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, for  the  consolation  either  of  the  Edomites 
when  carried  away  by  the  Babylonians  (which 

*  This  writer  appears  to  be  Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  the 
translation  of  Job  into  English  verse :  the  paper  in  the  Theol. 
Rep.  being  printed  as  bis  in  an  appendix  to  that  translation. 
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was  the  notion  of  Grotius),  or  of  the  Jews  in 
circumstances  of  similar  distress,  after  or  under 
the  captivity :  the  former  of  which  was  War- 
burton's,  and  the  latter  Garnet's  idea.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  style,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  book  of  Job,  necessarily  subverts  all  such 
theories.  And  to  bring  down  this  sublime  poem 
to  the  age  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  especially 
to  the  period  succeeding  it,  would  be,  as  Lowth 
observes,  little  different  from  the  error  of  Har- 
douin,  who  ascribed  the  golden  verses  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  &c.  to  the  iron  age  of  monkish  pedantry 
and  ignorance.  (Lect.  &c.  ed.  Greg.  vol.  ii. 
p.  355.)  Besides,  all  these  theories  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Job 
before  the  time  of  Ezekiel ;  a  fact  which  Grotius 
inferred,  and  which,  notwithstanding  Warburton's 
denial  of  the  consequence,  Peters  has  shown 
must  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  Job  by  that 
prophet.*  The  supposition,  then,  that  Ezra, 
Ezekiel,  or,  indeed,  any  person  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Moses,  was  the  writer  of  this  book,  must, 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  assigned,  be  en- 
tirely rejected.  It  remains,  of  course,  only  to 
inquire,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses, 
or  was  written  before  his  time.  In  either  sup- 
position, the  antiquity,  both  of  the  history  and 
of  the  book,  is  sufficiently  established,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument  concerning  sacrifice ; 

*  See  Div.  Leg   B.  vi.  §  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  490.,  and  Crit,  Diss. 
p.  14-5—150. 
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but,  on  a  subject  so  interesting,  we  are  naturally 
impelled  to  look  on  to  the  end. 

That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  has 
been  the  opinion  of  many,  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. But  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
to  prove  that  the  writer  could  not  be  later  than 
the  giving  of  the  law,  or  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  will  equally  prove,  that^ 
if  the  book  was  the  production  of  Moses,  he 
must  have  written  it  before  the  Exodus.  Ac* 
cordingly,  Huet,  Michaelis,  and  Kennicott,  who 
attribute  the  work  to  him,  have  placed  it  at  that 
early  period,  and  thereby  in  a  good  measure 
escape  the  force  of  Bishop  Lowth's  objection, 
derived  from  the  want  of  that  allusion  to  the 
customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  the  Israelites, 
which  he  thinks  must  have  appeared,  had  Moses 
written  the  book  with  a  view  to  the  consolation 
of  his  people  at  any  time  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  Michaelis  says,  that  it  was  probably 
written  by  him,  to  console  the  Israelites  under 
their  Egyptian  slavery.  (Not.  et  Epim.  pp.  181* 
182.)  And  Kennicott  thinks,  that  Moses,  having 
lived  a  long  time  in  Midian,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Idumgea,  may  well  be  supposed  the  author, 
having  there  learned  the  story  of  Job's  fortunes, 
which  was  probably  then  recent ;  and  that  thus 
also  may  the  Arabic  forms  of  expression,  which 
occur  in  the  work,  be  easily  accounted  for.  Re- 
marks, &c.  p.  152. 

These  writers   have  followed  the  notion   of 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Huet,  and  of  several  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  authors,  whom  he  enumerates. 
(See  Dem.  Evang.  p.  226.)  To  this  opinion, 
however,  it  has  been  objected  by  Dupin,  that 
"  the  style  of  Job  is  figuratively  poetical,  and 
obscure,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch:" and  Bishop  Lowth,  whose  judgment 
with  respect  to  style  will  scarcely  be  questioned, 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  style  of  Job 
to  be  materially  different  from  that  of  Moses, 
even  in  his  poetic  productions ;  and  describes  it 
to  be  of  that  compact  and  sententious  kind,  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaam 
the  Mesopotamian.  (Prcel.  Hebr.  xxxii.)  Mi- 
chaelis  also  admits  the  force  of  this  criticism, 
by  seeking  to  account  for  the  dissimilitude,  from 
the  supposition  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written 
by  Moses  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  (Not. 
et  Epim.  p.  186.)  But  although  a  youthful 
imagination  might  sufficiently  account  for  a 
higher  degree  of  poetic  imagery  and  embellish- 
ment, yet  it  seems  a  strange  reason  to  assign 
for  a  more  "  compact,  condensed  style,  and  a 
greater  accuracy  in  the  poetical  conformation  of 
the  sentences,"  which  is  the  character  attributed 
to  it  by  Lowth,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Pentateuch. 

Kennicott,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  dif- 
fers from  the  bishop  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Job  to  the  song  of  Moses 
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in  Deut.  xxxi.  (Remarks,  &c.  p.  153.)  But 
even  admitting  his  discernment  of  the  graces 
and  characteristics  of  style  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  elegant  composer  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  sublime  translator  of 
Isaiah,  yet  still  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whence 
were  derived  those  expressions  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic  origin,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  in 
the  Pentateuch  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Father  Simon 
has  expressly  alleged  (Crit.  des  Proleg.  de  Dup. 
lib.  v.  p.  514.),  and  as  is  hinted  also  by  Ken- 
nicott,  that  Moses  might  have  learned  these 
dialects  whilst  in  the  land  of  Midian,  it  then 
remains  to  be  explained,  how  he  came  to  un- 
learn them  again,  before  he  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch. As  to  one  particular  sameness  of  ex- 
pression, which  Kennicott  thinks  he  discovers 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  Job,  namely,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  future  for  the  preterite  ;  if  this  were 
indeed  a  peculiarity  confined  to  these*  two  parts 

*  The  learned  critic  has  been  obliged  to  confess,  on  sub- 
sequent consideration,  that  the  conversion  of  the  future  into 
the  preterite  by  the  T  prefixed,  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job;  and  he  himself  adduces 
instances  of  a  similar  usage  from  Judges  and  Isaiah;  and 
thus,  in  truth,  does  away  the  force  of  his  own  observation. 
He  adds,  however,  in  support  of  his  first  position,  that 
"  this  idiom,  being  seldom  found  elsewhere,  and  being  found 
so  often,  and  within  so  few  verses,  both  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  Job,  must  certainly  add  some  weight  to  the  opinion  that 
these  books  came  from  the  same  writer."  (Remarks,  &c.  pp.  153, 
154.) 

In  the  criticism  here  advanced,  this  distinguished  scholar 
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of  the  sacred  volume,  might  it  not  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  usage  of 
the  language  in  its  earliest  period,  and  which, 
though  it  did  not  descend  later  than  the  writings 
of  Moses,  yet  might  have  been  common  to  that 
and  the  preceding  ages  ? 

But,  even  admitting  a  similarity  of  style,  one 
great  difficulty  still  hangs  upon  the  hypothesis, 
that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  ;  namely, 
that  as  he  must  have  intended  it  for  the  Israel- 
ites, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that,  al- 
though relating  an  Idumsean  history,  he  should 


has  not  exercised  his  usual  caution  and  research.  The  fact 
differs  most  widely  from  his  assertion.  For  it  is  certain,  as 
we  have  been  most  truly  told  in  a  late  ingenious  publication, 
that,  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  perfect 
tense  is  most  generally  expressed  by  the  converted  future ; 
so  that  it  is  clearly  the  proper  idiom  of  the  language.  And 
it  is  with  justice  added,  that  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  nature 
so  extraordinary  as  to  be  highly  deserving  of  attention ;  be- 
cause the  regularity  of  its  changes  will  bear  the  strictest 
examination,  whereby  may  be  demonstrated  the  great  gram- 
matical accuracy  and  propriety  of  expression  that  has  been 
observed  by  all  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  so 
many  years,  from  Moses  to  Malachi.  This  position  is  sub- 
stantiated by  a  wide  range  of  examples  in  the  Letter  on  certain 
particularities  of  tJie  Hebrew  Syntax,  written  by  Mr.  Granvilk 
Sharp,  whose  acute  and  valuable  philological  inquiries  as  well 
in  that  and  his  other  Letters  on  the  same  subject,  as  in  his 
investigations  of  the  Greek  text,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. The  labours  of  this  learned  layman  reflect  honour 
upon  himself,  and,  what  he  appears  to  have  much  more  at 
heart,  light  and  intelligence  upon  the  sacred  text — Lowth 
in  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  336—34.5.,  has  treated  of  the  above 
peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  tenses. 
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not  have  introduced  something  referring  to  the 
peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  the  people, 
for  whose  use  it  was  destined ;  of  which  no 
trace  whatever  appears  in  the  work.  The  com- 
mon subjects  touched  upon  in  both,  too,  we 
should  expect  to  find  similarly  handled ;  and  yet, 
if  Peters's  remark  be  just,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Deluge,  and  other 
points  of  ancient  history,  are  treated  in  the  book 
of  Job,  is  widely  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses.  See 
Crif.  Diss.  p.  126. 

There  seems,  then,  upon  the  whole,  sufficient 
ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  this  book  was 
not  the  production  of  Moses,  but  of  some  earlier 
age :  and  there  appears  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  not  written  by  Job  himself. 
Lowth  favours  this  idea,  and  Peters  urges  some 
arguments,  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  in  its 
support.  (Crit.  Diss.  p.  123 — 125.)  The  objec- 
tions against  it,  from  Arabia  being  called  THE 
EAST,  (which,  according  to  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc, 
marks  the  writer  to  be  a  Hebrew,)  and  from  the 
account  given  of  the  death  of  Job  in  the  conclu- 
sion, create  no  difficulty.  Peters  has  shown,  that 
not  only  did  other  nations,  beside  the  Hebrews, 
call  Arabia,  the  East  ;  but  that  it  was  customary 
even  with  the  Arabians  themselves :  and  that  the 
writer  was  an  Arabian,  he  infers,  with  much  in- 
genuity, from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  North  wind.  As  for  the  addition  of  a  few 
H  3 
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lines  at  the  conclusion,  made  by  some  other 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  history ; 
this  should  no  more  invalidate  Job's  title  to  the 
work,  than  a  similar  addition  at  the  conclusion 
of  Deuteronomy,  should  invalidate  that  of  Moses 
to  the  Pentateuch.  See  Grit.  Diss.  pp.  127,  128. 
and  pref.  p.  xvi. 

But,  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of 
the  book  or  not,  its  great  antiquity,  and  even 
its  priority  to  the  age  of  Moses,  seems  to  stand 
on  strong  grounds.     And,  upon  the  whole,  per- 
haps we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the 
history  of  the   book  to  be  this. — The  poem, 
being  originally  written  either  by  Job,  or  some 
contemporary  of  his,  and  existing  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  whilst  residing 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Idumaea ;  and  might  naturally 
be  made  use  of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  He- 
brews, either  whilst  repining  under  their  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their  long  wan- 
derings  in   the  wilderness,    the   great  duty  of 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.     The  encourage- 
ment which    this   book   holds    out,    that   every 
good  man  suffering  patiently  will  finally  be  re- 
warded, rendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated 
to  minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the 
distressed  and  discontented  Israelites,  and  might 
therefore  well  have  been  employed  by  Moses  for 
this  purpose.    We  may  also  suppose,  that  Moses, 
in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some  small  and 
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unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  occasional  and  partial  resemblances 
of  expression  between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if 
any  such  there  be. 

This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  opinions  of  the  great 
critics  who  are  divided  upon  the  point  of  Moses 
being  the  author,  and  supplies  an  answer  to  a 
question  of  no  small  difficulty,  which  hangs  upon 
almost  every  other  solution  ;  namely,  when,  and 
wherefore,  a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the  con* 
cerns  of  a  stranger,  and  in  no  way  connected 
with  their  affairs,  was  received  by  the  Jews  into 
their  sacred  canon  ?  For  Moses  having  thus  ap- 
plied the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by 
his  authority,  it  would  naturally  have  been  en- 
rolled among  their  sacred  writings :  and,  from  the 
antiquity  of  that  enrolment,  no  record  would, 
consequently,  appear  of  its  introduction.  This 
hypothesis  satisfies  the  third  query  in  the  TheoL 
Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  72.  I  have  the  satisfaction  also 
to  find,  that  this  notion  is  not  without  support 
from  many  respectable  authorities.  The  ancient 
commentator  on  Job,  under  the  title  of  Origen, 
has  handed  down  a  piece  of  traditional  history, 
which  perfectly  accords  with  it.  See  Patrick's 
Preface  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
early  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  idea, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Huet  (Dem.  Evang.  p.  226.), 
and,  with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  learned  author.  Patrick  also  an4 
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Peters  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 
(Grit.  Diss.  pref.  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  And  cer- 
tainly it  possesses  this  decided  advantage,  that 
it  solves  all  the  phenomena. 

One  observation  more  remains  to  be  offered ; 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  pronounce 
the  book  of  Job  an  inspired  work.  Its  reception 
into  the  Jewish  canon ;  the  recognition  of  the 
history,  and,  as  Peters  has  abundantly  proved 
(Grit.  Diss.  pp.  21.  145 — 148.),  consequently  of 
the  book  itself \  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  a  similar 
admission  of  it  by  another  inspired  writer,  St. 
James  ;  and  the  express  reference  made  to  it  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  19.),  who  prefaces  his  quo- 
tation from  it  by  the  words,  it  is  written,  agree- 
ably to  the  common  form  of  quoting  from  other 
parts  of  inspired  Scripture; — all  these  fully  jus- 
tify the  primitive  fathers,  and  early  councils,  in 
their  reception  of  it  as  a  canonical  and  inspired 
book.  (See  Gregor.  pref.  in  Job.) 

The  intrinsic  matter  of  the  work  also  strength- 
ens this  idea.  Job  appears,  from  xxxviii.  1.,  and 
xlii.  5.,  to  have  enjoyed  the  divine  vision.  In 
what  manner,  whether,  as  the  Seventy  seem  to 
think,  by  some  appearance  of  a  glorious  cloud,  or 
otherwise,  it  avails  not.  That,  in  some  way,  he 
was  honoured  with  one  of  those  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  pro- 
phets and  inspired  persons  were  distinguished, 
and  that  he  was  admitted  to  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  Almighty,  is  positively  asserted. 
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Now,  if  this  did  really  happen, — and  the  whole 
book  becomes  a  lying  fable,  and  a  lying  fable 
recognised  by  inspired  writers  as  a  truth,  if  it  did 
not, — it  necessarily  follows,  that  Job  was  a  pro- 
phet :  and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  Job  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
work :  since  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  convey  supernatural  communications  to 
one  person,  and  appoint  another  to  relate  them. 
That  Job  was  not  an  Israelite,  cannot  be  urged 
as  an  argument  against  such  an  hypothesis,  since 
we  find  that  Balaam  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
similarly  favoured.  Other  instances  also  are 
given  by  Bishop  Law  in  his  Considerations, 
&c.  p.  72 —  76.  See  also  Patrick's  Append,  to 
the  Paraph,  on  Job,  and  Peters's  Crif.  Diss. 
p.  123—125. 

Now,  from  admitting  the  prophetic  character 
of  Job,  we  derive  two  considerable  advantages. 
First,  it  removes  the  difficulty,  which  otherwise 
must  hang  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  words 
of  that  much  celebrated  passage  in  his  writings 
refer  to  the  doctrines  of  a  redeemer  and  a  future 
state*  :  and,  2.  it  supplies  an  additional  confirm- 
ation of  the  divine  origin  of  those  great  truths 

*  In  addition  to  the  numerous  writers,  who  are  commonly 
known  to  have  maintained  the  application  of  the  19th  chapter 
of  Job  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  the  name  of  Velthusen,  who,  in  his  Exercitationes 
Criticce  in  Jobi,  cap.  xix.  23 — 29.,  has  with  much  ability  and 
critical  acumen  defended  this  idea.  See  also  Pfeiffer,  Dubia 
Vexata,  505—511. 
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concerning  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  De- 
luge, as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  books  of 
Moses. 

If  I  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  this  point,  I 
trust  that  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  reality  and  anti- 
quity of  Job,  in  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
sacrifice,  will  supply  a  sufficient  excuse.  I  have 
little  fear  that  the  discussion  will  appear  unne- 
cessarily prolix  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  vast  variety  of  opinions,  and  multiplicity  of 
arguments,  to  which  this  question  has  given 
birth.  My  principal  object  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  of  the  dissertations  in  this  work,  has  been 
to  combine  with  such  illustrations  as  the  general 
argument  may  require,  useful  directions  to  the 
young  student  in  divinity,  as  to  those  leading 
topics  and  references,  that  may  serve  to  assist 
his  course  of  reading.  This  I  have  done  on  the 
present  occasion  with  all  possible  brevity.  A 
greater  degree  of  compression  must  have  led  to 
dryness  and  obscurity.  It  will  be  well,  if,  even 
in  its  present  form,  this  review  of  the  question 
be  not  found  chargeable  with  these  defects. 


AFTER  the  full  detail  which  has  just  been  given 
of  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  age  and 
country  of  Job,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  poem 
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which  bears  that  name,  I  might,  perhaps,  deem 
myself  excused  from  making  any  additional  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
translation  of  that  poem,  which  has  lately  come 
before  the  public,  accompanied  with  observations 
repugnant  to  the  resulting  probabilities  as  they 
have  been  here  deduced,  but  not  less  repugnant 
(as  I  conceive)  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history 
and  the  principles  of  fair  interpretation.  These 
observations,  however,  coming  from  a  prelate  of 
the  Established  Church,  acquire  frcm  that  cir- 
cumstance a  weight,  which  will  not  permit  them 
to  be  overlooked ;  and  compel  a  discussion,  in 
which  I  feel  myself  bound  (however  reluctantly) 
to  engage,  in  defence  of  what  I  have  already 
submitted,  and  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  sustained  by  argument,  and  sanctioned 
by  Scripture.  That  I  may  not  do  the  Right 
Reverend  author  injustice,  I  quote  the  very 
words,  in  which  he  has  so  summarily  beaten  down 
the  notions  hitherto  so  generally  entertained, 
concerning  the  antiquity  both  of  the  book  and 
of  the  age  of  Job. 

"  The  sacred  writers,  in  general,  have  been 
apt  to  ascribe  to  the  book  of  Job,  an  origin,  that 
loses  itself  in  the  shades  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  opinion,  I  believe,  rested  at  first  on  the 
very  sandy  foundation  of  what  is  stated  in  the 
two  concluding  verses  of  the  work,  which 
ascribe  to  its  hero  a  longevity  that  belonged  only 
to  the  generations  not  far  distant  from  the  flood. 
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Of  the  authenticity  of  those  verses,  I  think,  I 
have  shown  in  my  note  on  them,  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  suspicious.  But,  if  it  were 
ever  so  difficult  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  time 
when  the  Patriarch  lived,  it  may  not  be  impos- 
sible, from  the  internal  marks  in  the  poem  itself, 
to  conjecture  with  tolerable  certainty  the  era  of 
its  author.  This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to 
execute.  The  subject  is  curious,  and,  on  a 
close  inspection  of  the  work  before  us,  certain 
notes  of  time  have  presented  themselves  to  my 
observation,  which  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
diligence  of  all  preceding  critics.  The  reader 
will  allow  me  to  offer  them  to  him  here  in  a  sum- 
mary manner ;  referring  him  for  further  satisfac- 
tion on  the  point  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  notes. 
—  Allusions  to  events  recorded  in  the  five  books 
of  MOSES  are  to  be  found  in  this  poem,  ch. 
xx.  20.  compared  with  Num.  xi.  33,  34. ;  ch. 
xxvi.  5.  compared  with  Gen.  vi.  4,  7>  !!•;  ch. 
xxxiv.  20.  compared  with  Exod.  xii.  19. ;  ch. 
xxxi.  33.  compared  with  Gen.  iii.  8.  12. :  and  I 
shall  hardly  be  expected  to  prove,  that  the 
author  of  the  poem  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  events  from  a  history  of  so  much  notoriety 
as  that  of  MOSES,  rather  than  from  oral  or  any 
other  tradition.  Facts  are  not  usually  referred 
to,  before  the  history  recording  them  has  had 
time  to  obtain  currency.  The  inference  is  clear : 
the  writer  of  JOB  was  junior  to  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator, and  junior,  it  is  likely,  by  some  time.  —  A 
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similar  mode  of  reasoning,  upon  comparison  of 
ch.  xxxiii.  23.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.,  1  Chron. 
xxi.  15.,  will,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  bring 
down  the  date  of  our  poem  below  the  time  of 
King  DAVID.  —  Lastly,  ch.  xii.  17->  to  the  end, 
seems  to  point  to  the  circumstances  preceding 
and  attending  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and 
chap,  xxx vi.  8 — 12.  has  an  appearance  of  allud- 
ing to  the  various  fortunes  of  JEHOIACHIN,  king 
of  Judah,  2  Kings,  xxiv.  12.;  xxv.  27.  —  Notes 
of  time  these,  which,  though  not  so  manifest  as 
the  fore-mentioned,  may  deserve  attention  ;  since 
they  add  strength  to  the  sentiment  of  those 
learned  men  who  have  been  inclined  to  give  the 
honour  of  this  celebrated  composition  to  Ezra." 
— The  Book  of  Job  newly  translated  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  Stock,  Bishop  ofKillalla,  pref. 
pp.  v.  vi. 

Such  is  the  rapid  decision  of  the  Right  Rev. 
translator,  upon  a  question  which  has  occupied 
the  attention,  and  divided  the  judgments,  of  the 
most  learned  and  able  theologians  j  and  such  are 
the  new  lights,  whereby  this  new  expositor  of  the 
book  of  Job  is  enabled  to  discern  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  the  opinion  in  favour  of  its  high  antiquity, 
which  has  at  all  times  most  generally  prevailed. 
It  must  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  his  Lordship, 
in  the  history  of  his  work,  has  stated,  that  the 
whole  was  executed  in  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and 
that  too  a  period  of  great  agitation  and  distraction 
of  mind  j  and  also,  that  he  declined  the  aid  of  the 
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many  learned  commentators,  who  had  gone  before 
him  in  the  translation  of  this  most  difficult  book, 
confining  his  attention  to  three  English  writers, 
Heath,  Scott,  and  Parkhurst ;  writers,  who,  how- 
ever respectably  they  may  rank  as  compilers, 
cannot  be  named  with  those  great  and  distin- 
guished Hebrew  scholars*,  whose  labours  his 

*  It  was  particularly  unfortunate,  that  his  Lordship  felt 
indisposed  to  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  commentary  of 
Schultens:  a  work,  which,  although  its  author  is  rather  slight- 
ingly described  by  his  Lordship  as  the  "  Dutch  expositor," 
has  been  considered  by  all  the  later  interpreters  of  Job,  his 
Lordship  excepted,  as  a  mine  of  the  most  valuable  learning, 
and  particularly  indispensable  to  such  as  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic,  and  what  may  be  called  the  dialects  of  the 
Hebrew,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged  by  every  commentator 
that  the  book  of  Job  abounds,  and  from  which  indeed  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  that  book  is  admitted  to  arise.  Dr.  Grey, 
in  his  preface,  speaking  of  this  work,  terms  it  "  egregium 
opus"  And  of  the  benefit  he  derived  from  it  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Job,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  —  "Quantum  mihi 
gaudium  attulerit,  quantaque  cura  et  molestia  liberarit  elabo- 
ratissimum  hocce  summi  viri  eruditionis  atque  diligentiae  mo- 
numentum,  facile  dijudicare  est.  Parata,  ut  ait  Plinius,  inqui- 
sitio,  nee  onerosa  collatio.  Nempe  omni  isto  apparatu  illico 
jam  instructus  eram,  quem  alioquin  mihi  multo  cum  sudore 
undecunque  conquirendum  esse  prrevideram:  unoque  sub 
conspectu  habui  non  tantum  quicquid  uspiam  a  doctissimis 
viris  in  hoc  argumento  concinnatum,  sed  et  ordine  ita  accurate 
dispositum,  eo  judicio  atque  diligentia  perpensum,  ut  nil  aliud 
mihi  negotii  jam  relictum  videretur,  quam  exscriptoris  munere 
perfungi." — Liber  Jobi  —  Ricard.  Grey,  praef.  p.  iii. 

Heath  also,  in  his  pref.  p.  xiii.,  speaks  of  the  work  of 
Schultens  in  language  equally  strong.  "  The  use  of  the 
dialects  in  the  investigation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  several 
roots  in  this"  (the  Hebrew)  "language,  was  never  carried  to 
the  height  it  is  at  present :  till  the  late  very  learned  ALBERT 
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Lordship  found  it  convenient  to  reject.  These 
circumstances  will  abundantly  account  for  the 
cursory  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  has  treated 
the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  ; 
for  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  upon  that 
important  point ;  and  also  for  the  general  air  and 
character  of  the  translation  itself. 

And,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  painful  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the 
work,  his  Lordship  has  confounded  two  questions, 
which  are  altogether  distinct ;  and,  from  this  con- 
fusion, has  been  led  (with  a  licence,  which  might 


SCHULTENS,  in  the  beginning  of  this  "  (the  last)  "  century, 
bent  his  studies  this  way ;  and  with  so  great  success,  that  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said  in  his  praise,  that  his  endeavours 
have  contributed  more  towards  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  than  the  united  labours  of  all  that  went 
before  him." 

Was  this  the  commentator,  from  whose  "  two  ponderous 
volumes,"  (which,  after  all,  are  but  two  thin  quartos,)  a  trans- 
lator of  the  book  of  Job,  who  does  not  profess  either  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic,  should  turn  away  with 
weariness  and  disgust  ?  —  Heath  pursues  a  different  course  in 
his  version: — "I  have  drawn  (says  he)  from  the  dialects 
all  the  light  my  knowledge  in  them  would  supply  me  with : 
and  in  this  part  I  acknowledge  myself  much  indebted  to  the 
valuable  works  of  the  late  Very  learned  Albert  Schultens." 
Pref.  pag.  xv.  —  Bishop  Stock,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us, 
that  he  had  "  received  from  SCOTT,  as  much  information  with 
respect  to  the  discoveries  of  SCHULTENS,  the  Dutch  expositor, 
as  he  wished  to  possess."  Pref.  p.  vii.  —  This  surely  is  in 
every  way  an  odd  declaration.  If  one  were  only  to  ask,  how 
the  quantum  sufficit  could  be  ascertained,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  what  Schultens's  book  actually  contains,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  frame  an  answer. 
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better  befit  such  expositors  as  Dr.  Geddes,  or  the 
Unitarian  Society,  than  a  Bishop  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,)  to  reject  the  two  last  verses  of 
Job,  as  a  spurious  addition  to  the  work. 

The  two  questions  relate,  one  to  the  time  at 
which  Job  actually  lived,  and  the  other  to  the 
timo  at  which  the  book  of  Job  was  written. 
These,  it  is  obvious,  have  no  necessary  connex- 
ion ;  as  the  history  of  a  person,  who  lived  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  might  be  composed  even  at  the 
present  day:  and,  therefore,  these  respective 
dates  have,  at  all  times,  been  made  the  subjects 
of  separate  inquiry.  Yet  the  Bishop  begins  by 
telling  us,  that  the  reason,  which  first  induced  the 
sacred  critics  to  assign  the  book  of  Job  to  an  era 
of  remote  antiquity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  last 
verses,  which  ascribe  to  Job  himself  a  patriarchal 
longevity;  that  is,  that  the  critics  have  pronounced 
the  book  of  Job  to  be  extremely  ancient,  because 
that  book  describes  its  subject  as  having  lived  at  a 
very  early  period.  Now,  no  critics  have  reasoned 
in  this  manner ;  nor  in  truth  could  any  have  so 
reasoned,  who  deserved  the  name.  Some  indeed 
have  pronounced  the  book  to  be  as  ancient  as  its 
subject,  inasmuch  as  they  conceived  it  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Job  himself.  But  they 
who  do  not  contend  for  this,  and  even  those  (such 
as  Warburtou  and  Heath*)  who  have  been  desi- 

*  Heath,  indeed,  specially  remarks  upon  the  gross  error  of 
not  making  a  due  distinction  between  the  times  of  Job,  and 
those  of  the  author  of  the  poem :  and  on  the  whole  he  pro- 
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rous  to  reduce  the  date  of  the  book  to  a  very  late 
period  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  consequence  of  allu- 
sions to  certain  parts  of  the  Jewish  history  which 
it  appeared  to  them  to  contain,  have,  notwith- 
standing, found  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  ex- 
istence of  Job  in  that  remote  age  to  which  the 
history  assigns  it.  They  have,  in  short,  argued 
thus : — Job  lived  at  an  early  period ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  history  which  treats 
of  him  was  composed  at  a  period  considerably 
later.  Whereas  the  present  translator  argues  as 
if  Job  could  not  have  lived  early,  because  the 
history  was  written  late.  Or  rather,  to  repeat 
the  charge  already  made,  two  ideas  totally  dis- 
tinct, the  time  of  Job,  and  the  date  of  the  history, 
are  manifestly  confounded.  And  this  confusion, 
which  so  inauspiciously  prefaces  his  Lordship's 
work,  unhappily  conducts  it  to  its  close :  for  in 
the  concluding  note  we  find  the  following  observ- 

nounces  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  author  in  many  parts  of 
his  work  alludes  to  facts,  which,  though  undoubtedly  posterior 
to  the  age  of  Job,  on  account  of  its  great  remoteness,  were  yet 
anterior  to  his  own ;  and  consequently  he  holds,  that  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  circumstances  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  times  of  Job  on  the  one  hand,  nor  against  in- 
terpretations suited  to  the  manners  and  history  of  the  probable 
age  of  the  author  on  the  other.  And,  therefore,  although  he 
reduces  the  date  of  the  author  of  the  Poem  as  low  as  the  Bishop 
of  Killalla  can  desire,  he  yet  conjectures  the  time  of  Job  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  Exodus,  and  considers  the  length  of 
life  ascribed  to  him  by  the  two  verses  with  which  the  Bishop 
has  quarrelled,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  fact.  See  Heath's 
English  Version  of  Job,  pp.  xix.  xx.  xxiv. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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ations :  —  "  These  two  last  verses  have  every 
appearance  *  of  being  a  spurious  addition  to  the 

*  What  the  circumstances  are,  that  give  to  these  two 
verses  "  every  appearance  of  being  a  spurious  addition  to  the 
work,"  his  Lordship  has  not  thought  proper  to  mention. 
What  do  these  verses  contain  ?  Simply  the  following  words : — 
"  After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  saw 
his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  even  four  generations.  So  Job 
died,  being  old  and  full  of  days."  —  Now,  if  all  that  is  meant 
be  this,  that  the  verses  could  not  have  been  written  by  Job 
himself,  this  undoubtedly  no  person  will  be  found  disposed  to 
dispute,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  rose  from  the  grave  to 
finish  the  book.  But  this  surely  cannot  be  the  proof  of  their 
want  of  authenticity,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface,  his 
Lordship  boasts  of  having  discovered,  and  promises  to  produce 
in  his  note  upon  the  verses:  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  does  not 
here  adduce  it  as  a  proof;  but  simply  asserts,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  "  verses  have  every  appearance  of  being  a  spurious 
addition  to  the  work."  He  goes  on,  indeed,  to  state  of  this 
addition,  that  it  has  been  "  fabricated  by  such  another  dealer 
in  the  marvellous,  as  he  that  has  fastened  his  long  string  of 
fables  to  the  close  of  the  translation  by  the  LXX  interpreters." 
— Now,  with  great  deference  to  his  Lordship,  there  is  not  only 
no  appearance  of  these  verses  being  such  a  fabrication  as  that 
which  winds  up  the  conclusion  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
(and  his  Lordship  might  have  added,  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
also,)  but  there  is  as  direct  and  proper  evidence  of  the  contrary 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  precisely  this,  that  the  one  is  found  in  every  MS.  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  the  other  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  any :  that  the  one  has,  in  all  ages,  been  received  with- 
out question  as  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  other 
never :  that  the  one,  in  short,  is  found  in  the  record,  and  the 
other  is  not.  Such  is  the  similarity  of  appearance  between 
the  two,  from  which  his  Lordship  infers  them  on  the  view  to 
be  equally  fabrications !  Surely  never  was  there  a  more  arbi- 
trary and  barefaced  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Sacred 
Text.  The  verses  have  never  been  questioned ;  they  appear 
in  every  MS.  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  they  stand  precisely  on  the 
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work,  fabricated  by  such  another  dealer  in  the 
marvellous,  as  he  that  has  fastened  his  long  string 


same  ground,  as  to  every  circumstance  of  genuineness,  with 
any  other  verses  in  the  entire  book  of  Job.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  what  is  said  here  is  perfectly  admissible,  even 
on  the  supposition,  that  Job  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
poem :  the  argument  not  requiring  that  the  two  concluding 
verses  should  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand  that  com- 
posed the  remainder  of  the  work  ;  but  that  they  were,  equally 
with  any  other  verses,  genuine  parts  of  the  book  as  it  was 
originally  received  into  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  not  the  un- 
authorized and  spurious  addition  of  an  unknown  fabricator. 
That  the  verses  in  question  were  written  by  Moses,  at  the  time 
when  the  entire  work  was  adapted  by  him  and  accommodated 
to  the  uses  of  his  followers,  may  appear  not  improbable  from 
what  has  been  said  at  page  102.  of  this  volume. 

But,  perhaps,  after  all,  no  other  proof  of  the  spuriousness 
of  these  two  verses  has  been  intended  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Author,  than  what  arises  from  those  allusions  to  facts  later  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  of  David,  to  which  his  Lordship 
immediately  after  adverts.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  in  addi- 
tion to  the  confounding  together  the  times  of  Job  and  of  the 
author  of  the  Book,  which  has  been  remarked  upon  above, 
his  Lordship  has  conducted  the  entire  of  his  reasoning  in  a 
circle :  having  promised,  in  his  preface,  to  overturn  the  notion 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  by  establishing  the 
spuriousness  of  these  two  verses,  on  which  he  states  that 
notion  to  have  been  founded;  and  having  here  established  the 
spuriousness  of  the  verses,  by  denying  the  antiquity  of  the 
book.  Whatever  may  be  the  errors  in  the  argument,  his 
Lordship  however  seems  to  think,  that  all  will  be  set  to  rights, 
by  rejecting  from  the  Sacred  Text  whatever  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  theory  which  he  has  adopted. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  led  to  the  mention  of 
the  addition  made  by  the  LXX,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
version  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  who  is  not  conversant  in  these  matters,  to  know  what 
that  addition  is.  Having,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
I  « 
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of  fables  to  the  close  of  the  translation  by  the 
LXX  interpreters.    The  fallacy  must  be  obvious, 

stated  that  Job  died  full  of  days,  the  Greek  proceeds,  "  But 
it  is  written  that  he  will  rise  again  with  those  whom  the  Lord 
raises  up. —  This  is  interpreted  from  a  Syriac  book.  <  He 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ausitis'  (of  Aus  or  Uz),  'in  the  borders 
of  Idumsea  and  Arabia ;  but  his  name  was  first  called  Jobab  i 
and,  marrying  an  Arabian  wife,  he  begot  a  son,  whose  name 
was  Ennon ;  and  he  was  himself  the  son  of  Zare,  a  grandson 
of  Esau,  of  a  mother  Bosorra,  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  from 
Abraham.  And  these  are  the  kings  which  reigned  in  Edom, 
over  which  country  he  ruled ;  first,  Balak  son  of  Beor,  and 
the  name  of  his  city  was  Denhaba;  but  after  Balak  Jobab, 
called  Job ;  but  after  him  Asom  prince  of  the  land  of  The- 
man;  and  after  him  Adad,  son  of  Barad,  who  smote  Midian  in 
the  plain  of  Moab,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Gethiam. 
And  the  friends  who  came  to  him,  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons 
of  Esau,  king  of  the  Themanites ;  Baldad,  sovereign  (Tt/pawo?) 
of  the  Sauchaeans  ;  and  Zophar,  king  of  the  Minaeans.'  "  — 
With  this  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  given  in  the  Polyglot, 
nearly  correspond.  And  a  fragment  of  Aristaeas,  as  taken 
from  Eusebius  (Prcep.Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xxv.  torn.  i.  p.  430.)r 
contains  most  of  these  particulars,  referring  to  Polyhistor 
as  his  authority.  On  the  passage  in  the  Greek  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  it  contains  internal  evidence,  that  the  book  of 
Job  has  not  had  the  same  Greek  interpreters,  that  have  ren- 
dered the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  since  it  expressly 
states,  that  the  version  was  derived  from  a  Syriac  book.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  clear  upon  inspection,  that  the  Greek  interpret- 
ers of  Job  have  taken  uncommon  liberties  in  their  transla- 
tion ;  having,  besides  variations  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  as  it  now  stands,  made  large  additions,  not  only  here 
but  in  several  other  places,  particularly  at  ch.  ii.  9,  to  the 
speech  made  by  Job's  wife.  See  also  ch.  xix.  4.,  xxxvi.  28., 
xxxix.  34-.  —  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  the  concluding  addi- 
tion to  Job  in  the  Greek  is  given  differently  by  the  Vatican 
and  the  Alexandrian  MSS.:  that  it  is  found  in  Theodotion,  but 
not  in  Aquila  or  Symmachus :  and  that  in  the  Complutensian 
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when  we  call  to  mind  the  allusions,  in  the  poem, 
to  facts  that  happened  in  and  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  lived  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  even  of  David,  when  the  age  of  man  was 
reduced  to  its  present  standard  of  seventy  years." 
Thus  then  it  appears,  that  because  the  trans- 
lator thinks  proper  to  bring  the  date  of  the  book 
of  Job  lower  than  the  time  of  David,  the  length 
of  the  life  of  Job  could  not  exceed  what  was 
usual  in  that  age  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
two  verses  which  ascribe  to  him  a  longer  period 
cannot  be  genuine,  and  must  be  discarded  from 
the  sacred  text.  That  is,  in  other  words,  no 
history  can  ever  be  written  of  any  individual  who 
lived  at  a  preceding  period.  This  is  certainly  an 
unhappy  specimen  of  antiquarian  research  ;  and 
a  still  more  unhappy  specimen  of  biblical  criti- 
cism. On  the  same  ground,  on  which  he  has 
rejected  the  two  concluding  verses,  the  Right 
Reverend  critic  might  reject  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  book  of  Job,  as  a  spurious  addition  to  the 
genuine  work :  since  every  where  throughout  are 


edition  of  the  LXX  it  is  wanting.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been 
in  the  old  Italic.  At  what  time  it  was  introduced  cannot  be 
conjectured;  but  the  Greek  version  of  Job  appears  to  have 
been  earlier  than  Philo  Judreus,  from  his  quoting  it  in  his  book 
De  Nbminum  Mutatione.  See  Wesley,  Dissert.  LIU.  p.  409 — 

413.,    and  p.  599 Hod.  de    Vers.    Grcec.  p.   196.;   also 

Drusius  and  Codurcus  on  the  last  verse  of  Job,  and  Carpzovs 
Defence,  p.  36,  &c.  For  the  sources,  whence  this  piece  of 
adscititious  history  was  probably  derived,  the  reader  may  turn 
to  Gen.  xxxvi.  and  1  Chron.  i. 
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plentifully  scattered  those  indications  *  of  patri- 
archal antiquity,  for  the  direct  exposition  of 
which  these  two  last  verses  are  pronounced  to 
be  surreptitious. 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longeron  this  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  the  rash  attempt  at  mutilating  the 
sacred  text  which  it  has  occasioned,  let  us  proceed 
to  consider  those  notes  of  time,  attaching  to  the 
poem  itself,  which  "  have  escaped  the  diligence 
of  all  preceding  critics ;"  and  by  the  discovery 
of  which,  his  Lordship  thinks  himself  enabled  to 
pronounce  upon  the  lateness  of  its  production. 

The  first  of  these  is  said  to  be  found  in  ch.  xx. 
20.,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  true  rendering 
is,  "  Because  he  acknowledged  not  the  quail  in 
his  stomach  :"  and  the  following  remark  is  sub- 
joined. —  "  Here  I  apprehend  is  a  fresh  example 
of  the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  in 
adorning  their  compositions  by  allusions  to  facts 
in  the  history  of  their  own  people.  //  has  escaped 
all  the  interpreters  /  and  it  is  the  more  important, 
because  \ijlxes  the  date  of  this  poem  so  far  as  to 
prove  its  having  been  composed  subsequently  to 
the  transgression  of  Israel  at  Kibroth-hataavah, 
recorded  in  Numb.  xi.  33,  34.  —  Because  the 
wicked  acknowledged  not  the  quail,  that  is,  the 
meat  with  which  God  had  filled  his  stomach,  but, 
like  the  ungrateful  Israelites,  crammed  and  blas- 
phemed his  feeder  (as  Milton  finely  expresseth  it), 

*  See  pp.  79,  80.  94,  95.  of  this  volume  for  the  proof  and 
general  admission  of  this  point. 
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he  shall  experience  the  same  punishment  with 
them,  and  be  cut  off'vpErQi  in  the  midst  of  Jus 
enjoyment,  as  Moses  tells  us  the  people  were 

onNnan,  who  lusted" 

The  Bishop  has  rightly  said,  that  the  trans- 
lation, which  he  has  here  given,  "  has  escaped 
all  the  interpreters  :"  at  the  same  time,  as  he  has 
himself  informed  us  that  his  acquaintance  with 
the  interpreters  of  this  book  has  been  studiously 
contracted  to  a  very  narrow  range,  it  remains  to 
be  explained  how  his  Lordship  came  to  ascer- 
tain this  fact.  True,  however,  it  is,  that  none  of 
the  commentators  on  Job,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, had  ever  proposed  such  a  version  of  the 
passage.  Yet  possibly,  from  this  circumstance, 
an  inference,  differing  widely  from  that  which 
the  translator  would  approve,  might  suggest  itself 
to  the  reader. 

But,  what  are  the  grounds,  on  which  this  un- 
exampled signification  of  the  passage  has  been 
adopted  by  the  R.  R.  translator  ?  There  is  but 
one  pretended;  namely,  that  the  wordl^,  which 
occurs  in  this  place,  has  been  rendered  quail 
in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  this  has  been 
stated,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for 
this  translation  has  been  given.  The  phrase 
itselfj  as  it  is  here  proposed,  receives  no  justifi- 
cation from  any  parallel  passage  or  similarity  of 
expression,  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the 
Scriptures.  No  proverbial  form,  such  as,  "  not 
acknowledging  the  quail"  has  ever  been  heard  of 
i  4 
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as  in  use  amongst  the  Jews :  and,  even  though' 
there  had  been  such  a  phrase  derived  from  the 
translation  recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  it 
would  have  been  peculiarly  inapplicable  here, 
where  the  food,  with  which  the  wicked  oppressor 
is  said  to  gorge  himself,  is  not  the  gift  of  God, 
like  the  quails  showered  down  for  the  Israelites, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  of  his  own  fraud 
and  violence.  Besides,  the  phrase  itself  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  history  in  Numbers,  as  it 
is  inapplicable  to  the  reasoning  in  Job.  For  we 
do  not  find  that  the  Israelites  were  cut  off  be- 
cause of  their  not  acknowledging  the  quail,  (by 
which,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  must  be  under- 
stood, their  not  receiving  that  food  as  a  gift  sent 
from  God,  —  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  the 
Bishop  has  actually  applied  it,)  but  because,  as 
both  Moses  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxviii.)  inform 
us,  they  had,  antecedently  to  the  grant  of  the 
quails,  wantonly  lusted  *  for  food  different  from 
that  which  God  had  already  allotted  to  them, 
and  were  desirous,  from  their  want  of  confidence 
in  God's  power  to  give  them  flesh  for  food,  to 
return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  For  these 
reasons  it  was,  that  punishment  was  inflicted; 
and  inflicted  too  (so  far  from  having  been  caused 


*  The  very  name  of  Kibroth-hataavah  was  given  to  the 
place,  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  crime  :  the  signification  of 
these  words  being  sepulchra  concupiscentice,  "  because  there 
they  buried  the  people  that  lusted."  Numb.  xi.  31.  See  on 
this  particularly  Bochart,  vol.  iii.  pp.  92.  108,  109. 
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by  their  not  acknowledging  the  quail),  before  the 
food  was  actually  swallowed  ;  whilst,  as  we  are 
told,  "  it  was  yet  between  the  teeth  and  not  yet 
chewed."  See  Numb.  xi.  33. 

To  the  new  version,  then,  here  recommended, 
there  lie  these  three  objections  :  1.  That  we  find 
no  instance  of  the  phrase  which  it  introduces, 
throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  nor  amongst 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews  :  2.  That  such  a  phrase 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  the  transaction  to 
which  it  is  traced  :  and,  3,  That,  if  it  could,  it 
would  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  passage  in 
question.  With  how  little  reason,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Bishop  has  departed  from  the  com- 
monly received  sense  of  the  text,  which  requires 
the  word  to  be  rendered  in  the  sense  of  quiet- 
ness*, there  needs  but  a  slight  inspection  of  the 


*  The  word  l}^,  which  Bishop  Stock  here  renders  quail, 
is,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  so  employed  in  speaking  of 
the  food  miraculously  afforded  to  the  Israelites  at  Kibroth- 
Juttaavah,  and  occurs  in  that  sense  in  four  places  ;  namely, 
in  Exod.  xvi.  13.,  Numb.  xi.  31,  32.,  and  Ps.  cv.  40.  In  the 
various  other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  word  is  to  be 
found,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  quiet  and  tranquil  enjoyment: 
and  from  this,  as  its  radical  meaning,  even  its  application 
to  the  bird  above  named  is  commonly  explained  :  inasmuch 
as  quails  are  conceived  to  be  a  species  of  birds,  that  seek 
quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  in  the  fields  of  corn, 
where  they  conceal  themselves  in  great  numbers,  and  if 
allowed  to  enjoy  rest,  fatten  prodigiously.  See  KircJier's 
Concordance  and  Parhhurst  on  the  word.  Abbe  Pluche  tells 
us,  in  his  Histoire  du  Ciel,  torn.  i.  p.  247.,  that  the  quail 
was,  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  security:  and  Hasselquist  and  jBoc/tart  both  inform 
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original  to  discover.  And  with  how  much  less 
reason  he  has  pretended  to  find  in  the  version 

us,  that  they  come  into  Egypt  in  great  multitudes,  in  the 
spring,  at  the  ripening  of  the  wheat.  Bochart,  the  whole 
of  whose  observations  upon  the  nature  and  history  of  this 
bird  are  extremely  curious,  derives  the  name  from  J~~f^^, 
pacate  vivere,  and  thence  abundare.  They,  however,  who 
may  wish  to  see  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  *)  7^  accu- 
rately detailed,  and  carefully  deduced  from  the  primary 
sense  of  the  root  J"H  7j£f>  will  be  rewarded  by  an  examination 
of  Schultenss  discussion  of  the  signification  of  the  term,  in  his 
Origines  Hebrceee,  torn.  ii.  p.  52 — 76.  The  true  meaning  of 
this  root  is  the  more  important,  as  from  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  derived  the  Hebrew  word  Shilo,  denoting  the 
Messiah,  in  the  well  known  prophecy  of  Jacob. 

Of  the  various  translations  which  have  been  given  of  this 
verse  in  Job,  perhaps  that  of  Dathe  conveys  the  best  sense: — 
"  Quia  venter  ejus  expleri  non  poterat, 
Nee  quidquam  cupiditatibus  suis  evasit." 

Schnurrer,  also,  has  in  a  like  sense  rendered  this  verse, 
(and,  —  with  the  one  which  immediately  precedes,  and  the 
one  which  immediately  follows  it,  all  of  which  have  occa- 
sioned much  perplexity  amongst  the  commentators,  —  ex- 
tremely well) :  — 

"  Quoniam  haud  sensit  quietem  in  ventre  suo, 

Et  nihil  eorum,  quae  appetiit,  passus  est  evadere." 
See  Schnurrers  Dissertatioms  Philologico   Criticce,  p.  256. 
The  same  sense  has  been  given  by  the  Vulgate. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
liberty,  which  that  Version  has  so  frequently  taken  with  this 
book.  OC/y.  f&Ttv  ai/Tov  GttTVjpiy.  roIV  ^wa^ovaiv,  is  the  translation 
of  the  first  clause.  I  know  not  well  how  to  account  for  this 
rendering,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  Greek  Interpreters, 
instead  of » JODD» read  in  their  MS-  13JVH3  '•  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  word  ^^,  which  they  here  render  T«  iiroip^ovTx, 
they  have  in  the  15th  verse  rendered  o»'x/«:  now,  TO.  i/ita.pwvTo. 
and  o<7«  ivdp^tt  they  have  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  o;xo?, 
for  JV2'  as  see  Gen.  xlv.  18.  Esth.  viii.  1. 7. ;  and  in  Esth. 
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which  he  has  substituted,  a  proof  (as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  it),  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
composed  subsequently  to  the  transaction  at 
Kibroth-hataavah,  will  probably,  after  what  has 
been  said,  appear  no  less  clear. 

The  next  passage  to  which  the  Bishop  refers 
us  for  a  mark  of  time,  is  ch.  xxvi.  5.,  which  he 
thus  translates  : — 

"  The  mighty  dead  are  pierced  through  ; 

The  waters  from  beneath,  and  their  inhabitants."* 

vii.  8.  they  translate  JJV^  by  olxo? :  therefore  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  have  read  the  word  f /V^J. 
here ;  that  is,  th  for  t,  and  a  1  inserted. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  amongst  the  various 
meanings  ascribed  to  the  passage  by  commentators,  there  is 
not  one  that  gives  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  rendering 
of  the  word  1^)^  proposed  by  the  Bishop,  and  on  which  the 
whole  force  of  his  argument  concerning  the  date  of  the  book 
depends  (even  the  pointing  of  the  Masora  opposes  him): 
nor  is  there  one  that  gives  to  that  word  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  quietness,  safety,  abundance,  enjoyment,  all  of  which 
spring  from  the  same  primary  idea ;  the  Syriac  only  (with  its 
copy  the  Arabic)  excepted  ;  which  renders  the  word  by  JU-»> 
signifying  his  judgment,  his  condemnation,  or  his  punishment : 
see  Schaafs  Lex.  Syr.  And  how  to  reconcile  any  of  these 
senses  to  the  original  1*?jy,  I  confess  myself  totally  at  a  loss. 

*  May  it  be  permitted,  in  transitu,  to  ask,  what  possible 
meaning  can  be  assigned  to  these  two  lines  ?  Is  it,  that  the 
waters  are  pierced  through,  as  well  as  the  mighty  dead  f  And 
do  their  inhabitants  mean  the  fishes  ?  And  is  it  meant,  that 
they  are  also  pierced  through  ?  And  what  is  intended  by 
the  waters  from  beneath  9  from  beneath  what? — It  should  be 
remarked,  that,  although  in  the  reference  to  Scott,  which  is 
mentioned  above,  it  seems  as  if  the  Bishop  had  adopted 
these  strange  phrases  in  common  with  that  writer,  yet  the 
case  is  not  so ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Q'fc$£3""V  Th-e  Bishop  is  original,  almost 
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And  on  this  the  only  remark  he  thinks  neces- 
sary to  make,  is,  that  he  "  agrees  with  Scott, 
that  Q'tfD*)  are  the  giants,  and  wicked  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  world,  who  perished  in  the 
Flood,  produced  by  breaking  up  the  'waters  from 
beneath,  or  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as 
Moses  calls  them,  Gen.  vii.  11." 

Now,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  antediluvian  giants,  who  with  the  wicked 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Flood,  have  been  here  intended  by  the 
epithet  D»tf£n,  Rephaim  ;  there  arises  from  this 
very  circumstance  a  proof,  that  the  inference 
which  the  Bishop  would  hence  deduce,  respect- 
ing the  priority  of  Moses  to  the  author  of  this 
poem,  is  a  false  one.  For  those  giants  of  the 
old  world  are  called  by  Moses  tD'^DJ*  Nephilim; 
and  in  no  one  instance  by  the  name  of  Rephaim, 
which  is  here  applied.  So  that  if  we  really  have, 
in  this  place,  an  allusion  to  those  giants  who 
lived  before  the  Flood,  we  must  suppose  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  to  have  been  derived 
from  some  source  different  from  the  writings  of 
Moses :  a  conclusion,  directly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  it  has  been  the  Bishop's  object  to 

throughout  the  whole  verse,  especially  in  the  expression  of 
"  the  waters  from  beneath  ;"  the  Hebrew  necessarily  requiring 
(as  will  appear  immediately  upon  inspection)  that  the  word 
beneath,  Avhether  it  be  construed  in  connexion  with  the  waters 
or  not,  must  precede :  that  is,  if  the  two  words  are  to  be 
combined,  it  must  be  "  beneath  the  tcaters"  just  the  opposite 
of  his  Lordship's  collocation. 
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establish.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
he  expects  not  to  be  called  upon  "to  prove,  that 
the  author  of  the  poem  derived  his  knowledge 
of  events  from  a  history  of  so  much  notoriety  as 
that  of  Moses,  rather  than  from  oral  or  any 
other  tradition."  —  But,  surely,  in  facts  so  noto- 
rious as  those  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  existence 
of  those  giants  and  wicked  men  who  preceded 
it,  it  cannot  be  thought  too  much  to  demand, 
that  some  marked  similitude  between  the  ac- 
counts given  of  them  by  Moses  and  by  any  other 
early  writer  should  be  adduced,  in  proof  that 
either  borrowed  from  the  other.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clearly  too  much  on  the  other  hand  to  ex- 
pect, that  this  should  be  conceded,  in  defiance  of 
a  marked  dissimilitude,  such  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  present  case  to  exist.  And,  after  all,  even 
were  a  resemblance  discoverable,  the  question, 
Which  was  the  earliest  writer  ?  would  still  remain 
exactly  as  before. 

The  Bishop,  in  truth,  on  the  word  Rephaim, 
is  altogether  at  variance  with  himself.  The 
phrase  "  mighty  dead,'*  which  he  here  uses  for 
Rephainiy  is  the  same  which  (after  Bishop  Lowth) 
he  has  employed  in  Isaiah  xiv.  9«>  for  the  same 
Hebrew  word.  But  the  explanation  of  the  term 
which  he  has  there  given,  he  states  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Rosenmiiller,  (or  rather  he  should 
have  said  with  Vitringa,  for  from  him  Rosen- 
miiller has  taken  it,)  and  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  he  has  here  borrowed  from 
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Scott.  His  words  there  are:  —  REPHAIM,  the 
gigantic  spectres.  Ghosts  are  commonly  mag- 
nified by  vulgar  terror  to  a  stature  superior  to  the 
human.  Rosenm."  —  Stock's  Isaiah,  p.  40.  — 
Thus,  then,  we  find,  that  Ghosts,  as  such,  are 
magnified  by  vulgar  terror,  and  may  be  called 
Rephaim.  And  so,  the  appellation,  "  mighty 
dead,"  or  Rephaim,  becomes  applicable  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world.  But  how 
then  can  that,  which  is  represented  as  a  quality 
of  the  shades  of  all  dead  men,  namely,  gigantic 
size,  or  Rephaism,  be  considered  in  this  place  as 
designating  the  spirits  only  of  a  particular  class 
of  human  beings,  who,  being  of  actually  gigantic 
stature,  had  lived  before  the  Flood?  The  two 
expositions  meet,  with  such  adverse  fronts,  that 
I  despair  of  being  able  to  reconcile  them.  —  Non 
nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 

It  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed, 
that  in  the  passage  of  Job,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  there  occurs,  besides  the 
word  CD'tfiTl  Rephaim,  another  term  of  consider- 
able moment  ;  to  the  true  nature  and  meaning 
of  which  the  Right  Rev.  translator  has  by  no 
means  paid  that  attention,  which  the  office  as- 
sumed by  him  demanded.  The  term  I  allude 
to  is  *l7lKt^  Sheol  :  a  term  in  whose  signification 


*  It  had  been  well,  if  the  Bishop  had  attended  somewhat 
more  to  those  learned  investigations  of  the  import  of  this  and 
other  difficult  terms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mercer, 
Schultens,  Peters,  and  the  other  laborious  Commentators, 
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is  involved  a  question  no  less  important  than 
that  of  the  early  belief  entertained  by  the  people 

whose  cautious  researches  have  only  excited  his  disgust.  We 
should  then  not  find  that  uncertainty  of  meaning,  which  at 
present  attaches  to  his  Lordship's  translations  of  the  passages 
in  whicli  such  terms  occur.  The  word,  in  particular,  which  is 
here  referred  to,  has  been  rendered  by  him,  in  different 
places,  with  such  variety  and  such  vagueness,  as  to  leave 
the  reader  altogether  ignorant  of  the  sense  which  the  trans- 
lator conceives  most  properly  to  belong  to  it.  Of  eight 
places  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  of  ten 
places  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  there  is  not  one,  in  which 
the  Bishop  has  taken  occasion  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  its 
true  signification.  Sometimes  he  calls  it  "  the  lower  region," 
(Job  vii.  9.,  xiv.  13.,  xxiv.  19.)  ;  at  others,  "  hell,"  (Job  xi.  8., 
Isai.  xiv.  9.) ;  again,  "  the  grave,"  (Job  xvii.  13.  16.,  xxi.  13., 
Isai.  v.  14.,  xiv.  11.  15.,  xxviii.  15.  18.,  xxxviii.  10.  18.);  again, 
in  the  present  passage,  "  the  lower  world ;"  and  again,  Isai. 
Ivii.  9.,  "  the  lowest  pit."  Amidst  all  this  variety  of  appli- 
cation, not  a  single  glance,  that  I  can  discover,  has  been 
taken  at  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  except  in  one  pass- 
ing remark,  in  a  criticism,  which  is  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  stands. 
—  It  is  a  note  on  Job,  xx.  9.  — "  Which  beamed  on  him. 
IflDTt^'  Tne  reader, who  shall  take  the  pains  to  examine  the 
several  Hebrew  roots  commencing  with  the  letter  J£?,  will  be 
apt  to  think  with  me,  that  the  original  sense  of  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  may  best  be  discovered,  by  divesting 
them  of  this  same  initial  letter,  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
an  article  or  preposition,  merely.  Thus  {^QJ^,  the  sun,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  feeler,  who  feeleth  after  and  investigated! 
all  things :  CD'E^S  the  heavens,  the  place  oftvaters,  D*Q-fiP» 
from  which  rain,  or  waters,  come  ;  7!^^,  tJie  place  of  the  in- 
sensible, Sheol  or  Hades.  And  thus  may  the  verb  before  us, 
Fp{£j,  be  traced  to  XD1>  °f  which  we  want  an  example,  but  it 
probably  signified  to  SHINE,  as  from  it"  (that  is,  from  a  non- 
existing  word,  observe),  is  derived  ,— It)!,  PITCH."!  Surely, 
such  another  perfect  specimen  of  adventurous  criticism  the 
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of  the  East,  concerning  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death.  With  respect  to  these  two  import- 
entire  regions  of  conjecture  can  scarcely  supply.  In  truth, 
this  is  such  an  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty,  as,  were  it  in- 
dulged in,  must  render  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  perfect 
nullity,  by  fastening  on  them  any  sense  that  any  guesser 
might  think  proper  to  affix. 

That  the  prefix  ^,  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  relative  1^{^, 
is  not  unprecedented,  is  well  known  to  Hebrew  scholars: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  Chal- 
daism,  which,  although  it  is  found  in  the  later  books  of  the 
O.  T.  composed  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  captivity,  is 
denied  to  have  any  place  in  those  of  earlier  production.  (See 
p.  89.  of  this  vol.)  What  then  is  to  become  of  all  those  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  {£>,  in  the  several  books  preceding 
the  captivity,  which  constitute  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture?  Are  all  those  words  to  be  inter- 
preted by  divesting  them  of  the  initial  (£.»,  in  opposition  to 
the  hitherto  received  opinion,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
such  words  at  the  most  are  to  be  found  through  the  entire 
range  of  those  early  writings  ?  Then,  indeed,  it  is  time  to  set 
about  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, since  so  numerous  a  class  of  words  have  hitherto 
been  altogether  misunderstood  by  every  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture—  What,  in  truth,  is  to  become  of  the  Hebrew  language? 
The  lexicons  at  present  exhibit,  as  primitives,  not  fewer  than 
two  hundred  words  commencing  with  the  letter  (£j.  Now  to 
pronounce,  that  "  by  far  the  greatest  part  *'  of  these  are  com- 
pounded, and  must  be  divested  of  that  letter  in  order  to 
discover  their  true  meaning  ;  leaving  it  also  to  the  conjecture 
of  the  individual  to  determine  which  words  have  the  prefix, 
and  which  not,  is  surely  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  con- 
vert the  language  into  mere  babble.  One  would  think  it 
scarcely  possible  to  add  to  the  extravagance  of  this  proceed- 
ing ;  and  yet  has  this  not  been  done  in  the  criticism  referred 
to,  when,  in  one  of  the  compounds  thus  fancifully  made  up, 
it  is  admitted  that  one  of  its  components  has  no  place  in  the 
language?  as  in  the  case  of  \ — |Jj)^,  to  shine,  of  which  the 
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ant  terms,  it  fortunately  happens,  that  they 
stand  so  combined  in  one  part  of  Scripture  as  to 

Bishop  says,  "  we  want  an  example;"  and  truly  says  so,  there 
being  no  such  word,  in  that  sense,  or  in  any  sense  approach- 
ing to  it,  either  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  in 
any  of  the  kindred  languages,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  or  Arabic. 
But  his  Lordship  adds,  that  though  there  is  not,  yet  there 
ought  to  be,  such  a  word,  because  there  is  such  a  word  as  f\D1> 
PITCH.  If  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  this 
representation,  I  refer  him  to  the  work  itself.  — Or,  again,  is 
not  the  extravagance  also  heightened,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  when  we  find  in  the  same  criticism,  a  sense  given  to 
one  of  the  components,  which  does  not  belong  to  it  ?  as  in  the 
word  ^1K^,  which,  we  are  told,  properly  means  theplace  of  the 
insensible,  being  compounded  of  tff  and  7")^  ;  the  latter  word 
of  course  signifying  insensible.  Now  it  is  notorious,  that  the 
word  ^itf  bears,  throughout  the  entire  Scripture,  no  other 
sense  than  that  of  foolish  ;  which  indeed  in  the  Scripture  use 
also  implies  wicked:  a  meaning,  surely,  sufficiently  removed 
from  that  of  insensible  ;  and  the  more  markedly  so,  as,  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word,  it  signifies  not  simply  folly,  but 
an  activity  in  folly. 

There  is,  indeed,  it  should  be  noticed,  a  source  for  certain 
Hebrew  words  commencing  with  J£>,  very  different  from  that 
wild  and  arbitrary  one  devised  by  the  Bishop.  The  Syriac 
has  a  special  conjugation,  to  which  Schultens  and  MicJiaelis 
have  given  the  name  of  Schaphel,  from  the  prefixed  yy  being 
its  characteristic,  as  the  J-j  and  j^pj  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  conjugations  Hiphil  and  Hithpahel  in  the  Hebrew.  This 
is  seldom  used  by  the  Hebrew  in  its  verbs,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  in  nouns  derived  from  that  conjugation.  Here  is  a 
legitimate  source,  and  one  which  in  its  nature  supplies  a  rule 
and  a  limitation.  —  See  on  this  Syriac  form,  Michaelis,  Not. 
etEpim.  p.  195. — also  Mich.  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  91.  —  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Schaphel  of  the  Germans  should  be  called 
Shaphel  with  us ;  the  word  being  derived  from  the  letter  £», 
which  they  write  sch,  and  we  sh. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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throw  light  upon  each  other,  and  to  leave  little 
doubt  remaining  upon  this  most  interesting  ar- 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  application  of  the  new 
discovery  made  by  the  Bishop,  respecting  words  beginning 
with  ^},  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  and  of  which  his  Lord- 
ship has  made  so  extraordinary  a  use,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
annexing  it  to  this  note.  On  the  verb  p£)Q  in  ch.  xxxiv.  26. 
he  remarks  in  the  note:  "  p£)Q  or  p£)£>,  from  unfrequent 
occurrence,  is  not  well  understood;  but  if,  according  to  my 
rule,  we  cast  off  \tf,  we  shall  come  to  a  better  known  verb, 
pC),  to  stagger,  or  to  tumble."  Now,  in  the  first  place  (to 
make  no  remark  on  the  exercise  of  fancy  with  respect  to 
the  {£>,  as  that  is  his  Lordship's  rule),  the  word,  which  is 
described  as  being  from  unfrequent  occurrence  not  well  un- 
derstood, is  found  above  a  dozen  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  in  such  connexion  as  to  have  caused  to  the  commentators 
no  doubt  about  its  meaning ;  for  which  it  also  derives  addi- 
tional confirmation  from  the  kindred  languages.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  p£),  (or  as  he  should  have  written  it, 
p1£3,)  which  his  Lordship  pronounces  to  be  so  much  better 
known,  occurs  only  in  three  places,  with  the  possibility  of 
that  sense  of  stagger,  in  which  we  are  told  it  is  so  familiarly 
understood ;  and  even  tn  those  places,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translators  do  not  concur  in  giving  it  that  sense :  so  that,  in 
truth,  this  word,  in  the  application  of  it,  may  be  considered 
as  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  whilst  the  one  which  it  is 
conjured  up  to  supplant  is  involved  in  none.  —  But  we  have 
not  done  with  this  discovery  yet.  The  true  sense  of  p^Q 
or  pjQ(£>  is  made  out,  by  his  Lordship's  rule,  to  signify  stagger 
or  tumble ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  so  rendered  by  him,  in  the 
passage  to  which  this  note  has  been  attached.  But  then  the 
same  word  occurs  in  four  other  places  in  the  book  of  Job, 
xx.  22.,  xvii.  23.,  xxxiv.  37.,  xxxvi.  18.:  and  in  the  three 
first  of  these,  the  idea  of  clapping  the  hands,  which  is  the  true 
one,  and  which  the  Bishop  has  rejected  in  the  above  criticism, 
is  adopted  by  him ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  vague  sense  of 
exposure  is  introduced :  whilst  the  idea  of  stagger,  which  his 
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ticle  of  oriental  theology.  If  we  look  to  Isaiah 
xiv.  9.,  we  shall  there  find,  what  were  the  Jewish 
opinions  upon  this  subject  in  the  days  of  that 
prophet.  I  here  subjoin  the  whole  passage,  as  it 
is  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowfk. 
"  Hades  (Sheol)  from  beneath  is  moved  because 

of  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming: 
He  rouseth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  (Rephaim,) 

all  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Earth  : 
He  maketh  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones  all  the 

kings  of  the  nations. 
All  of  them  shall  accost  thee,  and  shall  say  unto 

thee  : 
Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we? 

Art  thou  made  like  unto  us  ? 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave ;  the 

sound  of  thy  sprightly  instruments  ? 
Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth- 
worm thy  covering  ? 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son 

of  the  morning  ? 
Art  cut  down  to  the  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue 

the  nations?" 

Thus  then,  in  like  manner  as  Homer,  in  his 
Odyssey,  sends  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  wooers 
to  Hades,  where  they  meet  with  the  manes  of 
Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  other  heroes ;  so  the 


Lordship  has  laboured  so  much  and  so  unjustifiably  to  esta- 
blish as  the  true  and  proper  sense,  is  completely  forgotten. 
Surely  this  is  too  rambling. 
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Hebrew  poet,  in  this  passage  of  inimitable  gran- 
deur, describes  the  king  of  Babylon,  when  slain 
and  brought  to  the  grave,  as  entering  Sheol,  and 
there  meeting  the  Rephaim,  or  manes  of  the  dead, 
who  had  descended  thither  before  him,  and  who 
are  poetically  represented  as  rising  from  their 
seats  at  his  approach.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  passage  in  the  Grecian  bard  has  been  always 
held,  without  any  question,  to  be  demonstrative 
of  the  existence  of  a  popular  belief  amongst  the 
Greeks,  that  there  was  a  place  called  Hades, 
which  was  the  receptacle  for  departed  souls  j  so 
this  poetic  image  of  Isaiah  must  be  allowed, 
upon  the  other,  to  indicate  in  like  manner, 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  a  popular 
belief  that  there  was  a  region  for  departed  souls 
called  Sheol,  in  which  the  Rephaim  or  Manes 
took  up  their  abode.* 

*  As  the  above  is  a  point  of  considerable  moment,  and 
vitally  connected  with  a  subject  which  has  excited  much 
controversy  and  great  interest,  I  must  add  a  few  more  ob- 
servations upon  the  meaning  of  the  two  remarkable  words 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  And,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  a  compressed  state- 
ment of  what  the  very  learned  Vitringa  has  given  at  length 
upon  this  head.  —  After  admitting,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
passage  of  Isaiah  just  cited,  that  the  word  Shedl  may  be 
(though  it  very  rarely  is)  applied  in  the  sense  of  grave  or 
sepulchre,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  in  this  sense  it  cannot 
have  been  employed  in  the  passage  under  discussion ;  for 
that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  abuse  of  language,  to  say,  that 
the  grave  stirred  up  those  who  were  actually  dead :  and 
therefore  he  contends,  that  the  whole  passage  must  be  ex- 
plained, as  a  poetic  fiction,  accommodated  to  the  existing 
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The  next  passage  to   which  the  Bishop  has 
referred  us,  (see  p.  133.)  is  found  in  ch.  xxxiv. 

opinions  of  the  day,  which  he  holds  to  have  been  these  :  — 
That  the  souls  of  men,  when  released  from  the  body  by 
death,  pass  into  a  vast  subterraneous  region,  as  a  common 
receptacle,  but  with  different  mansions,  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  here,  preserving 
the  shades  and  resemblances  of  the  living,  they  fill  the  same 
characters  they  did  in  life.  That  this  entire  region  was 
called  by  the  Jews  SJieol,  by  the  Greeks  Hades,  and  by  the 
Latins  Inferi.  That  these  were  the  notions  that  commonly 
prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  he  conceives  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished by  various  parts  of  Scripture :  and  to  this,  he  thinks, 
the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor  yields  confirmation,  inas- 
much as,  let  the  illusion  in  that  transaction  be  what  it  might, 
it  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  opinion  which  was  then 
vulgarly  received.  —  Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  he  con- 
tends that  various  expressions  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
are  to  be  explained;  and  to  this  purpose  he  instances  Gen. 
xxxvii.  35.,  Ps.  xvi.  10.,  xxx.  4.,  xciv.  17.;  in  all  of  which,  a 
place  where  souls,  when  freed  from  the  body,  were  assembled, 
still  preserving  all  their  faculties,  —  is,  as  he  thinks,  plainly 
supposed. — From  the  Hebrews  he  conceives  that  this  opinion 
passed  to  other  people,  and  became  disfigured  by  various 
fictions  of  their  respective  invention.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
the  Egyptians  respecting  Hades  is  given  in  the  second  book 
of  Herodotus ;  where  we  have  the  history  of  Rhampsinitus, 
who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  had  visited 
the  infernal  regions,  and  returned  safe  to  life.  The  notion, 
he  says,  was  variously  embellished  by  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
afterwards,  being  stripped  by  Plato  of  much  of  its  poetic 
ornaments,  was  embodied  by  him  in  his  philosophical  system. 
Hence  again  the  Latins,  and  the  nations  at  large,  derived 
their  phraseology  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  dead ;  for 
instances  of  which  phraseology  he  refers  to  Velleius,  Livy, 
Florus,  and  others. 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  the  Rephaim,  who 
are  here  described  by  Isaiah,  as  raised  from  their  seats  by 
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20.,  which  in  our  common  version  stands  thus  : 
?'  In  a  moment  shall  they  die,  and  the  people 


Shedl,  on  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Babylon  ;  and  who 
must  consequently  be  the  shades  or  manes,  by  which  Shedl 
is  inhabited. — But  wherefore  denominated  Rephaim  ?  By  this 
word,  he  says,  it  appears  indisputably  from  Isai.  xxvi.  14. 
compared  with  this  passage,  must  be  meant  the  souls  of  the 
deceased.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  observes,  it  appears  no 
less  indisputably  from  Gen.  xiv.  5.  and  Deut.  iii.  11.,  that  the 
same  word  is  employed  to  designate  a  people  of  gigantic 
stature  among  the  Canaanites ;  and  it  is  accordingly  almost 
every  where  rendered  "giants"  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 
How  to  reconcile  these  two  senses,  which  appear  so  very 
different,  has  been  a  difficulty  with  commentators.  But  this 
difficulty,  he  says,  will  be  removed,  if  we  attend  to  the  notion 
which  has  vulgarly  prevailed  concerning  ghosts  or  manes; 
that  they  appear  of  a  stature  greater  than  human :  and  hence 
our  author  thinks,  that  the  word,  which  originally  denoted 
the  shades  of  the  departed,  came  to  be  transferred  to  denote 
men  of  a  gigantic  bulk ;  and  so  became  finally  an  appellation 
for  both See  Vitringa  in  Isai.  torn.  i.  pp.  4-32,  433. 

I  find  that  Cocceius  explains  the  application  of  the  term 
Rephaim  to  the  giants  in  Canaan,  on  the  same  principle, 
though  not  so  explicitly,  as  Vitringa.  His  words  are,  "  possit 
videri,  eos "  (gigantes,  scil.)  "  ita  appellatos,  quod  tanquam 
manes  et  spectra  inter  homines  versarentur."  The  word  itself 
he  derives  originally  from  H£)1>  resolvere;  or  as  the  LXX. 
ifutfOiKvea-dixi,  otXvss-fla* ;  and  its  primary  meaning  he  con- 
siders to  be  resohtti,  mortui  inpulverem  redacti  —  hence  manes. 
M ichaelis  has,  in  a  way  that  appears  not  equally  satisfactory, 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  same  term 
Rephaim  to  giants  and  ghosts,  on  the  idea  of  the  dark  caverns 
inhabited  by  the  former.  —  See  Not.  et  Epim.  pp.  28,  29. 

The  very  learned  and  ingenious  examination  of  the  terms 
Shedl  and  Rephaim,  by  Peters  (from  p.  318.  to  382.),  merits 
particular  attention.  Shedl  he  distinguishes  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  the  lower ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  places  the 
residence  of  the  wicked  spirits :  and  to  this  class  he  applies 
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shall  be  troubled  at  midnight,  and  pass  away  ; 
and  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away  without 

the  term  Rephaim,  as  being  giants  in  impiety.  In  this  point, 
however,  I  apprehend  he  has  carried  the  matter  too  far :  for 
the  giants  in  impiety  to  whom  he  primarily  alludes  are  those 
monstrous  defiers  of  God's  authority,  who  lived  before  the 
Flood,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Almighty  for  their 
enormous  wickedness  :  and  from  these  it  is,  that  he  transfers 
the  term  Rephaim,  to  the  shades  of  all  such  as  had  been 
mighty  in  violence  and  crimes.  But  in  doing  this,  he  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  which  I  have  noticed  in  Bishop 
Stock  and  others ;  namely,  that  of  supposing  Rephaim  to 
have  been  the  name  of  those  heaven-defying  giants,  that  lived 
before  the  Flood :  whereas,  as  was  shown  in  p.  124.,  they  had 
no  such  name  ;  being  known  only  by  that  of  Nephilim.  Peters, 
indeed,  appears  to  me  also  to  have  followed  the  clue  of  inter- 
pretation, with  respect  to  the  term  Rephaim,  in  a  wrong 
direction  altogether,  by  transferring  the  word  from  the  pri- 
mary signification  of  giants  to  the  secondary  one  of  shades  ; 
whereas  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  first  the  proper  appel- 
lation of  the  latter,  and  thence  extended  to  the  former,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Vitringa.  At  the  same  time  I  agree 
with  Peters  and  with  Schultens,  that  the  word  is  sometimes 
taken  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  so  as  to  particularize  the  souls 
of  the  wicked.  This  I  think  is  manifest  from  Prov.  ix.  18., 
xxi.  16.  And  I  would  in  the  following  manner  explain  the 
various  acceptations  of  the  word,  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  done  by  any  author. 

From  the  verb  Hfll'  signifymg  resolvere,  I  derive,  with 
Cocceius,  the  word  CD'tf£31>  resoluti ;  which,  applied  to  hu- 
man beings,  denotes  that  they  are  reduced  to  their  first  elements 
by  dissolution.  Rephaim  therefore  implies  the  deceased,  in 
that  separated  condition  of  the  component  parts  of  their 
nature  which  is  produced  by  death  :  and  as  the  bodily  part 
moulders  into  dust  and  becomes  insensible,  it  is  consequently 
applied  to  that  active  principle,  which  retains  the  conscious- 
ness, and  continues  as  it  were  the  existence,  of  the  man. 
Rephaim,  then,  imports  men  in  that  state,  to  which  they  are 
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hand."  —  On  this  passage  his  Lordship  makes  the 
following  observations.  —  "  The  sudden  death 

brought,  when  reduced  by  dissolution  to  the  simple  and 
essential  element,  the  soul;  and  thence  has  been  used  to 
signify  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.  These  again,  being  clothed 
by  the  imaginations  of  the  living  in  certain  airy  shapes,  and 
magnified  through  terror  to  gigantic  stature,  in  process  of 
time  lent  their  name  to  men  of  great  and  terrific  bulk ;  and 
hence  the  appellation  passed  to  giants,  and  became  the  deno- 
mination of  certain  classes  of  that  description  in  Canaan. 
Again  these  Rephaim  of  the  Canaanites,  being  distinguished 
amongst  a  people  who  were  all  odious  for  their  crimes,  and 
ns  such  pronounced  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  the 
idea  of  great  wickedness,  so  strongly  associated  with  the 
name,  was  by  degrees  reflected  back  upon  the  primitive 
term  ;  so  that  Rephaim,  as  applied  to  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
came  at  length  to  imply  also  specially  the  souls  of  the  guilty 
dead.  Thus  Rephaim  becomes  properly  capable  of  these  three 
senses,  Ghosts,  Giants,  and  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked. 

Again,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  ^TKt^  Shedl,  signifying, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  region  allotted  to  the  residence  of  the 
JRcphaim,  or  shades  of  the  departed,  it  has  been  best  derived 
from  the  verb  ^tfty,  qucesivit,  postulavit,  indicating  its  insa- 
tiable craving  :  a  character  which  we  find  particularly  attached 
to  it  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  —  see  Isai.  v.  14.,  Habak.  ii. 

5.,  Prov.  xxvii.  20.,  xxx.  16 At  the  same  time,  I  confess, 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  there  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
Critics  a  particular  acceptation  of  the  word  ^ftfcj,',  which 
would  more  adequately  convey  the  true  character  and  nature 
of  Shedl.  The  verb  is  known  not  only  to  signify,  to  demand, 
or  crave,  but  to  demand,  or  crave  AS  A  LOAN  ;  and  therefore 
implies  that  what  is  sought  for  is  to  be  rendered  back.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  Shedl  is  to  be  understood,  not  simply  as 
the  region  of  departed  spirits,  but  as  the  region  which  is  to 
form  their  temporary  residence,  and  from  which  they  are  at 
some  future  time  to  be  rendered  up  ;  thus  indicating  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  soul,  between  its  departure  from  this 
world,  and  some  future  stage  of  its  existence.  This  parti- 
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here  described,  its  happening  at  midnight,  the 
trepidation  of  the  people,  the  removal  of  the 


cular  acceptation  of  the  word  receives  countenance  in  this 
passage  of  Job,  especially,  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX 
and  the  Chaldee,  with  which  our  common  version  corre- 
sponds. The  word  ")  7  7")  JV»  the  former  renders  by  ^.0.^6^0-0^01.1, 
(from  pa/a,  obstetrix,}  shall  be  brought  forth  ;  and  the  latter,  by 
a  word  signifying  regenerabuntur,  shall  be  born  again :  both 
evidently  explaining  the  Hebrew  word  77!"!  or  /TH*  m  re~ 
ference  to  the  pains  of  bringing  forth  ;  and  signifying,  that 
the  Rephaim  were  to  be  rendered  up  from  the  place  of  their 
residence,  and  as  it  were  born  again  into  some  new  state  of 
existence.  Codurcus  also,  I  find,  in  his  explanation  of  Sheol, 
describes  the  notion  entertained  of  it  by  the  Jews  thus; 
"  bltft^j  purgatorii  locum  existimant,  ex  quo  redduntur  su- 
peris  animae,  exantlatis  quibus  erant  obnoxiae  pcenis."  (Crit. 
Sacr.  torn  iii.  p.  3318.)  —  WindetsAso  mentions,  that  to  the 
Sheol  of  the  Hebrews,  corresponds  the  Amenthes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  Plutarch,  comparing  it  with  the  Hades  of  the 
Greeks,  expounds  by,  rlv  Xa/x^ai/ovra  v.al  Sk'Sovra,  in  his  book 
of  Isis  and  Osiris.  (De  vita  functorum  statu,  p.  24. ;  also  Peters, 
p.  320.)  —  Windet  likewise  informs  us,  that  the  Jews  hold 
Gehenna,  or  the  place  of  perdition,  to  be  the  lowest  part  of 
Sheol,  the  general  receptacle  of  departed  souls: — and  that 
in  order  to  express  the  great  depth,  to  which  they  conceive 
it  to  be  sunk,  they  are  used  to  describe  it  as  beneath  the 
waters :  their  idea  being,  that  the  waters  are  placed  below 
the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  floats  upon  them  like  a  ship. 
De  vita  functorum  statu,  pp.  242,  243.  Tartarus,  in  like 
manner,  he  says  (p.  245.),  the  Greeks  made  the  lowest  part  of 
Hades. 

On  the  Jewish  notions  of  Sheol,  compared  with  the  Greek 
notions  of  Hades,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  entire  of 
the  last-named  work  ;  to  Peters 's  Crit.Diss.  as  before  noticed  ; 
to  Bishop  LowtKs  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  156 — 166.  (Greg,  edit.) 
and  Mr.  Henley's  note  in  ditto,  p.  21 3. ;  to  Mich.  Not.  etEpim. 
pp.  27,  28. ;  and  to  Bishop  fforsley's  Hosea,  pp.  46. 157 — 160. 
200,  201.  He  may  consult  also  with  advantage  the  Sermon 
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strong  ones  to  the  other  world  by  an  invisible 
hand  ;  what  are  all  these  but  the  circumstances 
recorded  by  Moses  in  Exodus,  xii.  29.,  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  ? 
Pharaoh  likewise  is  the  king,  to  whom  God  is 
said  just  before  to  have  given  the  title  of  Belial. 
We  have  here  of  course  another  proof,  that  the 
writer  of  this  poem  was  posterior  in  time  to 
Moses."  * 


of  this  last  writer,  upon  Christ's  descent  into  Shedl :  and 
upon  the  same  subject  he  will  find  a  good  discourse  by 
Johnson  of  Cranbrook,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Sermons. 

Were  I  now,  upon  the  whole,  to  offer  my  own  rendering  of 
the  passage  in  Job  out  of  which  this  long  discussion  has  arisen, 
I  would  venture  the  following  : 

The  souls  of  the  dead  tremble  ; 

[The  places]  below  the  waters,  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  seat  of  spirits  is  naked  before  him  ; 

And  the  region  of  destruction  hath  no  covering. 

Here  I  take  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  below  the  (abyss  of]  waters,  to  bear  to  each  other  the 
same  proportion,  that  is  found,  in  the  next  verse,  to  subsist 
between  the  seat  of  spirits,  and  the  region  of  destruction  : 
those  of  the  dead  who  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Sheol 
being  placed  in  the  region  of  destruction,  or  the  Gehenna  of 
the  later  Jews.  So  that  the  passage,  on  the  whole,  conveys 
this :  that  nothing  is,  or  can  be  concealed  from  the  all-seeing 
eye  of  God ;  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  tremble  under  his 
view,  and  the  shades  of  the  wicked,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  can  even  there  find  no  covering  from  his  sight. 

*  Heath,  who  is  extremely  anxious  to  lower  the  antiquity 
of  the  book  of  Job,  has  gone  before  the  Bishop,  in  the  notion 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  first-born  is  here  alluded  to ;  although 
his  Lordship  has  mentioned  this,  as  one  of  the  notes  of  time, 
which  had  escaped  all  the  commentators.  To  make  the  re- 
ference appear  more  probable,  that  author  has  rendered  the 
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Now,  undoubtedly,  if  this  supplies  a  proof  of 
the  point  proposed,  the  matter  of  demonstration 
is  easier  than  has  been  commonly  imagined.  In 


word  "H^y,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  imply  the  passing  on 
of  the  destroying  angel,  as  described  by  Moses.  In  doing  so, 
he  has  undoubtedly  improved  the  resemblance  to  the  account 
of  the  transaction  in  Exodus.  But  to  make  this  point  out, 
he  is  compelled  either  to  violate  grammar,  or  to  pluralize  the 
Angel.  These  things,  however,  avail  nothing,  as  the  hypo- 
thesis must  be  supported.  —  Warburton,  with  the  same  resolute 
determination  to  modernize  Job,  discovers,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  not  only  the  transaction  in  Egypt,  but  also  another 
of  a  nature  entirely  different.  The  words,  he  says,  "plainly 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  AND  Sen- 
nacherib's army  ravaging  Judaea"  —  Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 

—  What  now  becomes  of  that  appropriate  term,  "  midnight" 
which,  with  the  Bishop,  singled  out  the  transaction  in  Egypt 
from  every  other;  and  of  that  other  significant  word,  "HH^S 
"pass  through,"  which  has  so  completely  satisfied  Heath, 
that  no  other  than  that  transaction  could  have  been  intended: 

—  neither  of  these  words  being  found  in  the  history  of  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army?  —  Codurcus  has,  with  true 
propriety  and  good  sense,  suggested  the  use  which  is  to  be 
made  of  the  two  events  alluded  to  by  Warburton  ;  namely, 
that  they  are  facts,  to  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  as  tend- 
ing to  exemplify  and  confirm  the  observation  on  the  ways  of 
Providence,  which  is  laid  down  in  this  part  of  Job  ;  and  that 
had  these  events  taken  place  before  the  composition  of  the 
poem,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  writer 
had  them,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  his  view.     These 
are  the  reflections  of  a  sober  judgment,  which,  it  were  much 
to  be  wished,  was  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  com- 
mentators and  translators.     I  should  mention,  indeed,  that 
Holden  and  Scott  have  taken  the  same  judicious  view  of  the 
subject.     To  prove  how  wide  in  its  application  this  passage  in 
Job  has  been  found,  I  shall  add  only  one  instance  more  of  its 
appropriation.     The  Chaldee  has  discovered  in  it  an  allusion 
to  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
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the  original  passage  here  referred  to,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  Bishop  does  not  pretend  to 
have  discovered  any  one  expression,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  description  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
first-born  in  Egypt,  excepting  the  single  term, 
"  midnight. "  This  almost  total  diversity  of 
phrase  is  surely  no  part  of  the  proof  that  the 
description  in  Job  is  taken  from  that  which  was 
given  by  Moses.  But  although  there  be  not  an 
identity  of  expressions,  yet  may  there  not  be  a 
general  similarity  to  justify  the  Bishop's  asser- 
tion ?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  more 
requisite  than  his  Lordship's  own  statement  of 
the  case  to  overturn  every  idea  of  a  reference 
to  Moses's  account  of  the  above  transaction. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  that  state- 
ment, God  is  here  represented  as  having  given  to 
Pharaoh  the  title  of  Belial.* — Now  this  is  a 

*  His  Lordship  has  here  created  a  difficulty  against  himself. 
For,  as  was  stated  above,  were  Pharaoh  supposed  to  be  in  this 
place  intended  under  the  title  of  Belial,  this  would  disprove 
the  Bishop's  position  that  the  writer  alludes  to  the  history  in 
Exodus.  But  that  Pharaoh  is  intended  here,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  imagine.  In  this  I  will  be  judged  even  by 
the  Bishop's  own  translation  : 

"  Shall  even  the  hater  of  justice  give  laws  ? 
And  wilt  thou  condemn  the  eminently  just  One? 
Who  saith  unto  a  king,  Thou  art  Belial ! 
Ye  are  wicked  !  unto  princes : 
Who  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  nobles, 
Neither  is  the  rich  man,"  &c. 

Now  where  is  Pharaoh  ?  Is  it  in  the  word  Belial?  That 
name  was  never  given  to  him.  But  he  deserved  such  a  name; 
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piece  of  information,  with  which  Moses  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted;  of  which  at  least 
he  has  left  behind  him  no  record.  Again,  as  his 
Lordship  reminds  us,  and  with  the  additional 
emphasis  of  Italics,  the  passage  in  Job  describes 
those  who  were  taken  away,  as  "the  strong  ones" 
Now  what  does  Moses  tell  us  ?  That,  "  the  Lord 
smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne, 
unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 
dungeon  ;  and  all  the  first-born  of  the  cattle" — 
In  other  words,  he  informs  us,  that  the  first-born, 
of  both  man  and  beast,  was  indiscriminately 
destroyed  ;  and  this,  the  Bishop  thinks,  is  signifi- 
cantly conveyed  by  the  phrase  strong  ones,  or 
rather  (as  our  common  version  more  properly 
reads)  the  mighty.  But,  again,  his  Lordship  sees 
plainly  in  " the  invisible  hand"  (or,  as  he  himself 
renders  it,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  without 

Why?  Is  it  because  Belial  implies  wickedness?  and  was 
Pharaoh  the  only  wicked  king?  We  might  also  demand  to  be 
informed  who  were  those  Princes  of  Pharaoh's  court,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  denominated  wicked.  In  truth  the 
Bishop's  argument  might  on  the  whole  be  put  thus  :  Pharaoh, 
it  is  true,  is  not  by  Moses  called  Belial,  but  he  ought  to  have 
been  so  called  by  him,  and  therefore  we  may  consider  him  as 
actually  having  been  so  called. —  Again  ;  Pharaoh  is  not  named 
here,  but  as  the  word  Belial  is  used,  which  denotes  wicked- 
ness, Pharaoh  ought  to  have  been  named,  and  therefore  we 
may  consider  him  as  having  been  actually  named.  Really 
this  is  too  extravagant.  —  N.  B.  the  word  ^y»7~^  Belial, 
simply  signifies  worthless,  wicked,  a-^w^,  nequam :  from  7^ 
non,  and  73/1  profiiit. 
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a  marked  proof  of  the  allusion  in  this  part 
of  Job  to  Moses.  To  this  it  may  safely  be  replied, 
that  the  proof  is  as  invisible  as  the  hand;  for 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  phrase  is  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  Moses. 

In  short,  if  one  were  seeking  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  not, 
in  this  place,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  record  of  the 
transaction  in  Egypt  which  has  been  left  by 
Moses,  he  would  naturally  select  most  of  those 
very  circumstances  on  which  the  Bishop  seems  so 
firmly  to  rely.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
his  Lordship  is  not  content  to  say,  that  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Job  refers  to  facts,  which  are 
related  also  by  Moses  ;  but  he  contends,  particu- 
larly, that  he  must  have  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  facts  from  the  very  accounts  which  Moses 
had  given  of  them  in  his  writings  :  —  facts,  he 
observes,  not  being  usually  referred  to  before  the 
history  recording  them  has  had  time  to  obtain 
currency  ;  and  the  author  of  Job  being,  conse- 
quently, indebted  to  the  history  of  Moses  for  his 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  have  been  adverted 
to  by  both.  See  p.  89. 

But,  in  truth,  not  only  is  it  manifest,  that  the 
writer  of  Job  has  not,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
referred  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  but  there  appears  no 
reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  he  meant 
to  allude  to  that  transaction  at  all.  This  will  be 
best  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  entire  passage  in 
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Job,  as  it  is  given  in  the  common  version,  which 
is  here  subjoined.* 

*  "  Shall  even  he  that  hateth  right  govern  ? 
And  wilt  thou  condemn  him  that  is  most  just? 
Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  King,  Thou  art  wicked  ? 
And  to  Princes,  Ye  are  ungodly  ? 

How  much  less  to  him  that  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes, 
Nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  ? 
For  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands. 
In  a  moment  shall  they  die ; 

And  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at  midnight,  and  pass  away, 
And  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away  without  hand. 
For  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man, 
And  he  seeth  all  his  goings. 
There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death, 
Where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves. 
For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  right ; 
That  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God. 
He  shall  break  in  pieces  mighty  men  without  number, 
And  set  others  in  their  stead. 
Therefore  he  knoweth  their  works, 
And  he  overturneth  them  in  the  night, 
So  that  they  are  destroyed. 
He  striketh  them  as  wicked  men, 
In  the  open  sight  of  others : 
Because  they  turned  back  from  him, 
And  would  not  consider  any  of  his  ways. 
So  that  they  cause  the  cry  of  the  poor  to  come  unto  him ; 
And  he  heareth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted." 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  introducing,  in  this 
place,  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  a  translator  of  the  book  of 
Job,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady ;  who,  adorned  with  all 
the  accomplishments  which  distinguish  her  own  sex,  devoted 
herself,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  studies  the  most  serious  and 
intense,  that  are  accustomed  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
other :  and  this,  with  such  surprising  success,  that  although 
self-taught,  and  nearly  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  books,  she  left 
behind  her,  at  the  expiration  of  her  twenty-ninth  year,  a  mi- 
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Now  what  is  there  here,  to  lead  us  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jirst-born  in  Egypt  ?  Surely,  if 


merous  collection  of  writings,  so  various  and  so  valuable,  as 
may  well  make  many  a  literary  man  look  back  with  a  blush 
upon  the  labours  of  a  lengthened  life.  —  See  Fragments  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  by  a  young  Lady. 

Miss  Smith's  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  for  which  she 
had  qualified  herself  by  a  close  study  of  the  Arabic  and  He- 
brew, was  completed  before  her  twenty-sixth  year,  two  years 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  translation  by  the  Bishop  of  Killalla. 
It  is  at  this  time  well  known  to  the  public,  by  a  neat  edition  of 
the  work,  which  has,  since  the  date  of  the  above  observations, 
been  given  by  Dr.  Randolph,  who  has  enhanced  its  value  by  a 
variety  of  judicious  critical  observations.  I  annex  this  lady's 
version  of  the  passage  above  referred  to,  as  it  may  be  to  many 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  compare  with  our  received  translation 
any  part  of  so  extraordinary  a  production. 

Shall  he  who  hateth  right  govern  ? 

And  wilt  thou  condemn  him,  who  aboundeth  in  justice  ? 

Who  saith  to  the  King,  Thou  art  unprofitable ; 
Wicked,  to  the  Nobles: 

Who  lifteth  not  up  the  faces  of  Princes, 
Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  of  the  Poor ; 
For  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands. 

In  a  moment  they  shall  die  ; 

At  midnight  the  people  shall  tremble,  and  pass  away, 

And  the  mighty  shall  be  removed  without  hand. 

For  his  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man, 
And  he  seeth  all  his  steps. 

There  is  no  darkness,  and  no  shade  of  death, 
To  conceal  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

For  on  no  man  hath  it  yet  been  put, 
To  walk  with  God  in  judgment. 
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this  were  intended,  some  of  the  many  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  of  so  extraordinary  a  trans- 
He  breaketh  the  mighty  —  they  cannot  be  found ; 
And  setteth  up  others  in  their  stead. 

Because  he  knoweth  their  works, 

They  are  overturned  in  the  night  —  they  are  crushed. 

He  striketh  them  like  culprits, 
In  the  place  of  beholders. 

Because  they  turned  from  behind  him, 
And  would  not  follow  all  his  ways. 

Bringing  before  him  the  cry  of  the  poor  ; 
And  he  heard  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. 

On  a  comparison  with  the  original,  this  will  be  found  more 
faithful,  in  many  parts,  than  the  received  version.  Particu- 
larly, in  that  very  difficult  passage  in  the  18th  and  19th 
verses,  in  which  the  latter  demands  so  large  an  ellipsis,  as  is 
found  in  Italics  in  the  common  Bible,  our  fair  translator  has, 
by  a  close  adherence  to  the  original,  given  excellent  sense  to 
the  whole.  She  was  not  aware,  that  she  coincided  with  high 
authorities  in  giving  this  turn  to  the  original:  —  see  Schnurrer, 
Dissert.  Philol.  p.  279.  —  "  Ilium,  qui  regem  adeo  compellat 
hominem  nequam  ;  viros  primaries,  improbos  ?  Non  respicit 
principes,"  &c.  &c.  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  render  it  in  like 
manner,  "  quidicit;"  and  one  MS.  of  De  Rossi's  reads  "lOINJl' 
fixing  it  in  this  sense.  The  23d  verse,  too,  —  the  difficulty 
of  which  is  so  great,  that  Schultens  has  reckoned  up  nineteen 
different  meanings  assigned  to  it,  whilst  Schnurrer  has  added 
several  others,  (p.  280.)  —  in  which  also  our  common  version 
makes  out  the  sense  by  an  ellipsis,  and  Bishop  Stock  by 
introducing  a  change  in  the  original  text,  (supposing  -\*\y  to 
be  put  for  ^iy)  —  we  have,  here,  rendered  naturally  as  to 
the  context,  and  simply  and  accurately  as  to  the  original, 
without  supposing  any  change  in  the  text,  or  putting  any 
force  upon  the  words.  The  sense  of  the  entire  passage  may, 
agreeably  to  this  translation,  be  now  thus  unfolded.  —  The 
VOL.  II.  L 
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action  would  have  been  glanced  at :  —  the  slaying 
of  the  lamb ;  —  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the 
door-posts  ;  —  the  destroying  angel ;  —  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Hebrews,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 

wicked  are  at  once  and  suddenly  punished ;  inasmuch  as  no 
darkness  can  conceal  them  from  the  all-seeing  eye :  and  as  it 
has  not  been  allotted  to  man  to  enter  into  judgment,  and 
discuss  the  right  of  the  case,  with  his  God ;  so,  without  the 
delay  of  any  judicial  process,  he  breaketh  the  mighty  at  once, 
because  without  any  such  form  of  judicial  discussion  he 
knoweth  their  works,  &$c.  A  marginal  reading  on  the  24th 
verse  in  the  common  Bible  goes  to  strengthen  this  interpret- 
ation ;  "  without  searching  out"  exactly  expressing  the  absence 
of  that  formal  and  inquisitorial  examination,  which  the  omni- 
science of  the  Deity  renders  unnecessary.  Perhaps  Miss 
Smith  meant  this  by  the  words,  " no  search"  which  she  has 
added  as  another  rendering  for  that  which  she  has  paraphrased 
by  the  expression,  —  "  they  cannot  be  found" 

There  is  another  line  in  the  above  extract  from  this  lady's 
version,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  "  Nor  turneth  away 
from  the  cry  of  the  poor"  —  verse  19.  Here  the  word  y\ty, 
which  in  the  common  translation  is  rendered,  "  the  rich,"  has 
been  taken  in  its  ordinary  and  familiar  acceptation,  '•'•cry:" 
and  I  find  that  Pagninus,  in  his  version  of  the  passage,  has 
used  it  in  the  same  sense.  To  render  the  original  exactly, 
then,  according  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  it  would  be, 
"  Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  at  the  face  of  the  poor."  — 
"  The  cry  at  the  face  of  the  poor,"  for  "  the  cry  of  the  poor," 
certainly  appears  a  harsh  construction,  but  yet  is  not  irre- 
concileable  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  parallelism  in  the 
19th  verse,  is  undoubtedly  better  preserved  by  this  transla- 
tion, than  by  the  common  one  :  the  poor  in  the  second  line 
being  contrasted  with  the  princes  in  the  first;  whereas,  in  the 
usual  way  of  rendering  (y\&  being  taken  to  signify  the  rich), 
the  same  description  of  persons  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  first 
line,  are  again  introduced  into  the  second,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
simplicity  of  the  contrast,  by  naming  twice  over  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  opposition. 
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the  great  power  and  impartial  justice  of  God,  in 
visiting,  with  sudden  destruction,  all,  whether 
people  or  princes,  whose  crimes  demand  ven- 
geance, seems  to  be  the  main  thing  insisted  upon, 
without  any  discriminating  characters  to  bind 
down  this  judicial  exercise  of  his  power  to  any 
one  particular  event.  As  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  destruction  being  wrought  "  at  midnight" 
or,  as  it  is  again  more  generally  stated,  "in  the 
night"  it  seems  to  connect  with  the  idea,  that 
"the  workers  of  iniquity"  could,  as  they  imagined, 
"  hide  themselves"  in  the  "  darkness"  and  privacy 
of  the  night.  Grey  and  Schultens,  accordingly, 
explain  the  phrase  of  night  or  midnigld,  "  in 
securitate  profundissima."  The  paraphrase  of 
Calvin  upon  this  passage  seems  to  give  the  justest 
notion  of  it.  —  "Non  opus  erit,  ut  Deus  multos 
milites  armet,  &c.  ad  potentissimos  et  robustissi- 
mos  evertendos  :  si  modo  insufflet,  parvi  et  magni, 
puncto  temporis,  rapientur,  et  media  nocte  quum 
omnes  quiescunt  atque  nihil  minus  expect  ant  ^  ex- 
terminabuntur  ;  sine  manu  hominis  auxiliove  ; 
quin  sine  conatu  aut  molimine  ullo."  —  Span- 
heim,  in  his  history  of  Job,  gives  the  same  expla- 
nation. Munster,  Vatablus,  Clariust  Drusitis, 
Patrick,  Holden,  Scotty  and  Dathe,  likewise  con- 
cur in  this  view  of  the  case.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  reader, 
that  nothing  but  the  creative  eye  of  an  hypo- 
thesis could  have  discovered,  in  this  passage  of 
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Job,  the   appropriate  mark  of  time  which  the 
Bishop  and  Heath  have  descried  in  it. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  next  and  only  re- 
maining allusion  to  the  Books  of  Moses ;  which, 
his  Lordship  informs  us,  is  to  be  found  in  ch. 
xxxi.  33.  compared  with  Gen.  iii.  8.  12.  The 
words  in  Job  are,  "  If  I  covered  my  transgres- 
sions, as  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my 
bosom." — Now,  independently  of  the  probability, 
that  the  general  outline  of  the  story  of  Adam's 
transgression  had  been  handed  down  so  as  to  be 
generally  known  to  those  who  lived  near  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  —  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
translation  is  by  no  means  generally  acquiesced 
in,  either  by  the  ancient  or  by  the  modern  in- 
terpreters of  Job.  The  Arabic  and  Syriac  render 
the  phrase  CTT5O,  generally,  "  as  men"  The 
LXX  render,  or  rather  paraphrase  it,  autoua-icof, 
"  involuntarily  "  or  through  the  *  infirmity  which 
belongs  to  man  :  —  the  Vulgate,  "  quasi  homo  .-" 
—  Pagninus,  in  like  manner,  "  ut  homo  :" — J. 
Tr.  and  Pise,  "more  hominum :" — Mercer,  "sicut 
homines :"  —  Tindal,  "  before  men :"  —  Dathe, 
"  more  humano,"  and  subjoins  to  his  translation 
the  following  remark  :  "  Many  interpreters  think 

*  See  pp.  34-4-,  345.  vol.  i.  for  this  sense  of  &MV<TIU<,  as 
used  by  the  LXX.  See  also,  in  addition  to  what  is  there  said, 
the  remarks  of  Fischer  in  his  Claris  Reliquiarum  Versionwn 
Grcecarum,  %c.  p.  219—222.  Vetthuscn,  Comment.  TheoL 
torn.  Lv. 
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that  D*Ttf  is  here  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man. 
But  since,  in  the  whole  book  of  Job,  there  is  no 
one  evident  allusion  to  the  sacred  history,  I  rather 
agree  with  those,  who  render  the  word  D1JO,  -as 
men,  after  the  manner  of  men"* 

I  have  enumerated  these  opinions,  not  because 
I  think  that  the  common  version  "  As  Adam" 
ought  to  be  rejected,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  little  reason  there  is  for  pronoun- 
cing with  confidence,  —  so  as  to  build  upon  it 
any  argument  as  to  the  time  of  the  writer,  — 
that  such  must  be  the  sense.  It  is  remarkable 
that  all  the  early  interpreters  render  the  word 
otherwise.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  con- 
fess that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  natural  and 
just  translation.  And  I  will  add,  that  there  is 
introduced  in  the  same  verse,  another  expression, 
on  which  the  Bishop,  had  he  noticed  it,  might 
have  laid  some  stress  in  furtherance  of  the  argu- 
ment he  has  advanced.  »3rQ*  has  for  its  root 


*  Miss  Smith's  translation  of  the  word  has  run  into  a  free- 
dom, which  seems  not  justified  by  the  original  —  "  as  a  mean 
man."  For  this  no  authority  is  adduced.  The  word  f—  nfrfr 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  rendered  in  this  sense  in  Isai.  ii.  9.  But 
Vitringa  well  remarks  upon  that  place,  that  when  the  words 
jyj^  and  D1{^  occur  contrasted  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
former  signifies  a  man  of  dignity  and  note,  the  other  a  person 
of  meaner  condition.  There  is  no  passage,  I  believe,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which,  without  such  a  contrast  implied  in 
the  sentence,  the-  word  is  confined  to  the  import,  which  has 
here  been  given  to  it  by  Miss  Smith. 

f  This  is  commonly  rendered  "  in  my  bosom,  "  I  am  con- 
L  3 
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K^n,  the  same  that  is  used  in  Gen.  iii.  8.  10.  to 
describe  the  hiding  of  our  first  parents  from  the 

vinced  that  it  should  be  rendered,  "  in  my  lurking-place  ;"  and 
that  the  whole  verse  should  be  thus  translated, 

"  Did  I  cover,  like  Adam,  my  transgression, 
By  hiding,  in  my  lurking-place,  mine  iniquity." 

I  agree  also  with  Peters  (pref.  p.  viii.)  that  this  contains  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  first  man,  and  his  endeavours 
to  hide  himself  after  his  transgression.  But  when  he  joins 
with  these  words,  and  as  part  of  the  same  sentence,  "  BE- 
CAUSE I  feared  a  great  multitude,  or  the  contempt  of  families 
terrified  me"  I  think  he  joins  together  incongruous  ideas  :  for 
Job  would  in  no  degree  have  resembled  Adam  in  hiding  his 
transgression,  had  it  been  done  through  the  fear  of  men,  and 
to  avoid  the  contempt  of  families,  there  being  none  such  for 
Adam  to  fear.  So  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  perspi- 
cacious a  writer  could  have  been  led  into  such  confusion. 
The  Bishop  of  Killalla,  in  his  translation,  has  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake.  Miss  Smith  has  marked  the  true  spirit  of  the 
connexion  :  "  Then  let  me  be  terrified,"  &c. 

The  translation  of  the  following  verse,  as  it  has  been  given 
by  the  Bishop,  I  cannot  avoid  annexing,  on  account  of  a 
singularity  in  the  version  which  I  believe  is  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled. 

"  Because  I  dreaded  the  great  multitude, 
And  the  buz  of  families  scared  me,"  &c. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  word  BUZ  is  peculiar  to  this  version. 
The  original  expression  signifies  simply  and  plainly  contempt, 
and  is  so  rendered  by  all.  Why  then  BUZ  ?  The  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  the  very  word  in  Hebrew  put 
into  the  English  character;  fj^,  Buz.  —  This  translation  is 
certainly  literal  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.  But  is 
it  not  too  much  to  pursue  such  exactness,  so  as  to  allow  the 
meaning  altogether  to  escape  ? 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  afforded  us  by  the  Bishop,  of 
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presence  of  God.     But  yet,  even  this  must  be 
admitted  to  form  a  very  slight  ground  of  infer- 


this  new  species  of  literal  translation,  which  is  effected  merely 
by  an  alteration  of  the  character  in  which  the  original  word 
is  written,  and  so  giving  a  Hebrew  word  in  an  English  type. 
Another  striking  one  is  supplied  in  ch.  iv.  10.  and  repeated 
in  ch.  x.  16.,  xxviii.  8 — in  all  which  places  we  find  the  word 
bn&^>  Shachal,  which  has  been  by  other  interpreters  ren- 
dered a  lion,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Bishop  under  the  term 
JACKAL  : — a  change  of  the  sense,  for  which  no  conceivable 
reason  can  be  assigned,  but  the  sameness  of  sound  ;  the  word 
Jackal,  or  Schakal,  (the  name  being  thus  indifferently  written 
by  English  zoologists,  from  the  French  CJiacal,}  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  not,  indeed,  without  reason, 
that  the  word  ^y\^,  Shoghal,  has  been  considered  as  de- 
noting that  species  of  Fox,  which  is  called  the  Jackal :  as  may 
be  seen  in  Parkhurst,  who  has  some  good  observations  on  the 
word ;  and  as  it  is  used  by  Geddes  in  his  translation  of  Judges 
xv.  4.,  concerning  the  foxes  said  to  be  caught  by  Samson. 
But  ^nt^>  the  wor(l  with  which  we  are  concerned,  has,  I 
am  confident,  never  been  so  rendered  by  any  writer  but 
Bishop  Stock ;  and  in  using  the  word  Jackal,  in  the  several 
passages  above  mentioned,  the  English  reader  will  be  imme- 
diately aware,  on  the  bare  perusal,  how  miserably  the  sense  is 
degraded.  But  still  more  so  will  he  find  it,  in  those  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  where  this  word  is  to  be  met :  viz.  Psalms 
xci.  13.  Prov.  xxvi.  13.  Hos.  v.  14.,  xiii.  7. : — in  all  of  which, 
a  fierce  and  powerful  animal  is  manifestly  intended.  When 
the  slothful  man  through  pretended  terror  is  made  to  exclaim, 
"  There  is  a  LION  in  the  way  :"  what  will  be  thought  of  the 
change,  that  makes  him  cry  out,  "  There  is  a  JACKAL  in  the 
way  ?" 

Bishop  Pocock  and  Primate  Newcome  have  both  justly 
remarked  on  the  word  ^|-j^  in  Hos.  v.  14.  that  it  undoubt- 
edly signifies  a  species  of  lion :  and  the  latter  has  well  ex- 
plained the  word  in  agreement  with  Bochart :  "  ^n^>  Leo 
niaer,  for  intP  ?  tne  *7  and  -j  being  often  exchanged  in  the 

Eastern   languages." [N.  B.  On  the  first  of  the  three 
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ence,  in  supposing  the  passage  in  Genesis  to  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  Job  ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  idea  of  hiding  or 
concealing^  is  conveyed,  in  the  same  verse,  in  two 


texts  in  Job  above  cited,  there  is  a  judicious  criticism  made 
by  Pilkington  (in  his  Remarks,  p.  183.),  with  respect  to  the 
true  pointing  of  the  place,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by 
any  translator  of  Job,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked.] 

Having  noticed  Bishop  Stock's  treatment  of  that  noble 
animal,  the  Lion,  in  reducing  him  (under  the  term  7H^)  to 
the  low  estate  of  the  Jackal,  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to 
another  attack  made  by  him  upon  the  same  animal  (under 
the  term  Hi»nt^)>  m  ^e  tm'rd  of  the  texts  already  referred 
to.  In  the  common  Version  of  Job  xxviii.  8.  we  have,  "  The 
Lions  whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce  Lion  passed 
by  it."  In  the  Bishop's  rendering,  "  The  sons  of  the  splitter 
tread  it  not,  neither  passeth  over  it  the  Jackal"  —  Will  not 
the  reader  exclaim,  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr?"  —  But  now,  to 
discover  what  is  meant  by  "sons  of  the  splitter,"  or  how  such 
an  expression  could  come  to  be  substituted  for  "  tlie  Lions 
whelps"  must  surely  be  left  to  CEdipus  himself,  did  not  his 
Lordship  step  in  to  relieve  us  from  our  difficulty,  by  a  trans- 
lation of  his  translation,  in  the  following  note. —  "  The  split- 
ter.'} The  lion,  who  splitteth  his  prey  in  sunder." — His 
Lordship  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  word  comes  to 
signify  the  splitter.  The  word  HVHt^'  lie  writes  HVPl  KN 
who  splitteth  ;  and  so,  he  observes,  we  have  another  instance 
of  the  mode  of  tracing  the  meaning  of  words  that  commence 
with  J£J ;  —  a  mode  to  which  I  have  already  directed  the 
reader's  attention  in  the  note,  p.  128—131.  To  the  instances 
there  enumerated  of  the  application  of  this  strange  and  fan- 
ciful rule,  he  will  be  pleased  to  annex  this  new  specimen  of 
its  use,  which  has  changed  " the  whelps  of  the  Lion"  into 
"  the  sons  of  the  splitter  /" — N.  B.  "  T/te  daughters  of  screech- 
ing" (Stock's  Job  xxx.  29.)  seem  fit  companions  for  these 
«  sons  of  the  splitter" 
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other  words,  HDD  and  pto »  so  that  when  the  same 
idea  was  again  to  be  expressed,  some  third  term 
would  naturally  be  employed.  Besides,  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration,  the  mere  use  of 
so  common  a  word,  and  one  which  has  been  so 
frequently  employed  throughout  the  poem,  could 
of  itself  prove  nothing. 

We  have  now  seen  the  full  amount  of  the 
proofs  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Killalla  persuades 
himself  that  he  has  established  the  priority  of 
the  writings  of  Moses  to  the  book  of  Job.  And 
whether  those  "  notes  of  time,"  which  (he  adds) 
"  have  escaped  the  diligence  of  all  preceding  * 

*  Of  the  four  "  notes  of  time,"  that  have  been  discussed, 
there  is  but  one,  (that  which  is  founded  on  the  Bishop's  novel 
translation,  quails,)  that  has  not  been  again  and  again  adverted 
to,  by  different  writers,  as  supplying  some  ground  for  ques- 
tioning the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job;  and  as  often  either 
abandoned  or  confuted.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  other 
notes  of  time  which  his  Lordship  has  advanced,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  which  relates  to  the  history  of  David, 
on  which  more  hereafter.  The  assertion,  however,  which 
his  Lordship  has  made,  as  to  these  notes  of  time  having 
escaped  the  diligence  of  preceding  critics,  is  easily  explained 
by  the  statement  which  accompanies  it ;  namely,  that  his 
Lordship  declined  the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with 
what  "  preceding  critics  "  had  written.  This  offers,  at  the 
same  time,  no  very  satisfactory  justification  of  the  fact,  of 
old  wares  being  put  forward  for  new.  The  general  reader 
would,  naturally,  from  his  Lordship's  language,  have  inferred, 
that  new  proofs  were  now  adduced  of  the  lateness  of  Job, 
and,  from  faith  in  his  Lordship's  authority,  might  imagine, 
that  these  proofs  were  more  potent  than  any  that  had  gone 
before ;  but  he  would  little  expect  to  find  in  them  nothing 
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critics,"  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference  so 
confidently  drawn,  "  that  the  writer  of  Job  was 
junior  to  the  Jewish  legislator,"  must  be  left  to 
the  reader  to  decide. 

Indeed,  were  the  utmost  that  the  Bishop  de- 
sires conceded  to  his  arguments ;  even  allow- 
ing his  Lordship's  flight  of  quails,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  to  hold 
good ;  the  poem  would  not  thereby,  of  necessity, 
be  brought  lower  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  but 
might  still,  consistently  with  this  admission,  have 
been  composed  during  the  sojourning  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ;  which  (it  should  be 
observed)  is  one  branch  of  the  hypothesis  which 
supports  the  antiquity  of  the  poem.  —  See  page 
102.  of  this  volume.  —  And  yet  his  Lordship  is 
not  content  with  inferring  from  the  fore-men- 
tioned supposed  allusions,  that  the  writer  of  Job 
was  junior  to  Moses,  but  would  also  deduce  from 
them  the  likelihood  of  his  having  been  "junior 
by  some  time"  —  But  since  " the  quail"  cannot 
be  maintained ;  since  the  mere  word  "  nighf, "  or 
"  midnight"  is  insufficient  to  designate  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born  in  Egypt ;  since  the 
facts  of  the  existence  of  Giants  before  the  Flood 
(even  supposing  such  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  Rephaim  of  Job),  and  of  Adam's  transgression 


but  the  shreds  and  refuse  of  former  hackneyed  criticisms  and 
exploded  conjectures. 
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and  his  endeavour  to  conceal  it  (supposing  these 
also  to  have  been  alluded  to),  must  have  been 
known  even  to  the  latest  date  of  the  patriarchal 
age  by  tradition* ;  —  it  seems  plainly  to  follow, 
that  the  "sandy  foundation,"  on  which  the  Bishop 
conceives  the  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
poem  to  be  built,  belongs  rather  to  another 
structure,  which  his  Lordship  has,  by  his  own 
confession  a  little  too  hastily,  thrown  up. 

On  the  three  remaining  marks  of  time  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  dwell.  The  reader  will  be 
easily  satisfied  upon  the  bare  perusal  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to,  even  in  the  Bishop's  own  trans- 
lation of  them,  that  they  contain  no  indications 
whatever  of  that  reduced  date  which  he  ascribes 
to  this  book.  The  inference  from  ch.  xxxiii.  2S."\ 

*  The  great  distance  of  time  from  Adam  creates  no  dif- 
ficulty respecting  Job's  knowledge  of  the  transaction  of  the 
fall.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  patriarchal  longevity 
diminishes  the  effect  of  that  distance.  In  fact  we  can  connect 
Adam  and  Abraham  by  two  intervening  links,  Methuselah 
and  Shem :  Methuselah  connecting  Adam  and  Shem,  as 
having  lived  concurrently  with  part  of  the  lives  of  both  ;  and 
Shem  again  in  like  manner  connecting  Methuselah  and  Abra- 
ham. The  history  need  then  have  passed  but  through  three 
steps,  to  reach  Abraham  from  Adam  ;  and  so  would  naturally 
spread  through  the  several  branches  of  the  Abrahamic  family; 
from  which,  and  not  remotely,  the  three  friends  of  Job,  and 
Job  himself,  are  supposed  to  have  been  descended. 

Blair  gives  the  lives  of  the  four  patriarchs,  above  named, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear,  that  Methuselah  was  253  years  old 
at  the  death  of  Adam ;  Shem,  97  years  old  at  the  death  of 
Methuselah ;  and  Abraham,  150  years  old  at  the  death  of 
Shem. 

f  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  writers  who  are  desirou* 
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which  would  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  David, 
is,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  note  below,  too  shadowy 

to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job  discover,  in  the 
same  passages,  resemblances  to  events  entirely  different. 
Bishop  Stock  sees  clearly,  in  the  above  passage,  an  allusion 
to  the  destroying  and  interceding  angels  in  the  time  of  David, 
described  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  15.  —  War- 
burton  discerns  in  it,  "  a  most  circumstantial  account  of  God's 
dealing  with  Hezekiah,  as  it  is  told  in  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings."  (Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  497.)  And  Heath  again 
pronounces  of  it ;  that  it  "  so  plainly  describes  the  case  of 
Hezekiah,  when  he  fell  sick,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to 
him  with  messages  from  God,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
apply  it  otherwise."  That  the  application,  so  strenuously 
contended  for  by  the  two  last  writers,  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible, has  been  decisively  shewn  by  Peters,  in  his  Crit.  Diss, 
pp.  35,  36.  —  Were  objects  of  allusion  to  be  curiously  sought 
after  among  the  events  recorded  in  sacred  history,  the  in- 
tended sacrifice  of  Isaac  might  perhaps  be  thought  an  object 
of  reference,  not  less  likely  than  any  that  has  been  assigned. 
But,  in  truth,  of  all  that  have  been  suggested  by  any  supposed 
resemblance,  none  has  been  more  unhappily  selected  than 
that  which  the  Bishop  has  imagined,  and  in  which  I  verily 
believe  he  has  not  been  anticipated  by  any  preceding  critic. 
The  perusal  of  the  passage  in  Job,  and  of  the  history  to  which 
his  Lordship  refers,  will  be  at  once  sufficient  to  prove,  not 
only  that  they  do  not  correspond,  but  that  they  are  actually 
repugnant.  Yet  his  Lordship  thus  speaks  with  full  confidence 
of  the  conclusion  derived  from  this  reference: — "Here  is  a 
remarkable  passage,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  critics,  who 
wish  to  ascertain  the  much  disputed  point,  the  date  of  the 
poem  before  us:"  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  precise 
fact,  to  which  the  allusion  here  is  made;  "  that  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  seen  by  David  in  the  act  of  inflicting  a  plague  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  commanded  to  stay  his  hand,  in  consequence 
of  the  atonement  which  the  interceding  angel  ordered  king 
David,  by  the  prophet  Gad,  to  offer  unto  God;" — and  the 
correspondence  of  course  is  made  to  consist,  in  there  being  an 
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to  bear  the  touch  :  and  the  supposed  allusions  to 
events  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  captivity,  in 
chapters  xxi.  and  xxxvi.,  the  Bishop  himself  ad- 
mits to  be  so  faint  as  not  to  be  very  confidently 
relied  on.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  after  making 
this  admission,  and  consequently  relinquishing 
the  only  pretence  that  existed  for  reducing  the 
poem  lower  than  the  age  of  David,  he  speaks 
of  these  very  passages,  as  "  adding  strength  to 
the  sentiment  of  those  learned  men,  who  have 
been  inclined  to  give  the  honour  of  this  cele- 
brated composition  to  Ezra."  That  is,  he  aban- 
dons the  premisses,  and  at  the  same  time  holds 
to  the  conclusion:  —  and  this,  too,  a  conclusion, 
which  the  most  ingenious  critics,  who  have  ever 
undertaken  its  support,  have  failed  in  their  en- 
deavours to  maintain. 

It  certainly  seems  strange,  that  an  hypothesis, 
which  reduces  the  date  of  this  book  to  the  times 


interceding  and  a  destroying  angel  found  both  in  the  history 
and  in  the  poem.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  there  is  an  angel  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
at  all :  but,  admitting  that  there  is,  it  appears  that  we  have 
then  in  this  place  an  interceding  angel  only,  and  no  destroy- 
ing one  ;  and  that  in  the  history  we  have  a  destroying  angel, 
and  no  interceding  one  : — that  is,  the  poem  and  the  history 
are  directly  opposite  in  their  characteristic  features.  There 
are  other  circumstances  of  obvious  unsuitableness,  on  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The  answer  of  Peters,  even  to 
the  application  made  to  Hezekiah,  supplies  at  once  a  refuta- 
tion of  this.  To  Schultens,  Grey,  Scott,  and  Dathe,  in  their 
annotations  on  the  place,  I  refer  the  reader :  also  to  Schnur- 
rers  judicious  view  of  it,  Dissert.  Phil.  Crit.  p.  275 — 277. 
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of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  which  ascribes 
the  production  of  so  sublime  a  poem  to  such  a 
writer  as  Ezra,  should,  after  having  been  so  com- 
pletely exploded,  be  at  this  day  revived ;  revived 
too  in  the  face  of  the  triumphant  arguments  of 
Grey,  Peters,  Lowth,  and  Michaelis :  and  with- 
out any  one  reason  advanced  for  its  support,  or 
any  one  argument  against  any  of  the  numerous 
and  powerful  objections  which  those  writers  have 
brought  against  it.  All  the  various  ingenuity 
and  erudition  of  a  Warburton  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  hypothesis :  all  had  been 
employed  to  deck  out  a  system  for  its  support. 
A  machinery  was  contrived;  an  allegory  was 
dressed  up ;  an  assemblage  of  imposing  circum- 
stances imagined ;  an  end  devised ;  means  suited 
to  that  end  dexterously  adapted;  and  the  reader's 
curiosity  was  at  least  excited  and  amused,  if  his 
judgment  was  not  convinced.  But  now,  after  all 
this  machinery  has  been  broken  up ;  after  this 
engaging  allegory,  with  all  its  plausible  accom- 
paniments, has  been  proved  to  be  but  a  splendid 
vision,  a  baseless  fabric,  the  mere  dream  of  a 
luxuriant  and  uncontrolled  imagination,  —  one 
of  those  that  issue  from  the  ivory  gate,  —  is  it 
not  too  much  to  be  called  upon  by  a  cold,  dull, 
and  cheerless  ipse  dixlt,  to  replace  the  fragments 
of  the  shattered  structure,  to  embrace  the  vision- 
ary theory  as  an  established  truth,  and  to  sur- 
render to  the  unsupported  assertions  of  Bishop 
Stock,  what  had  been  refused  to  the  learned  and 
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subtle  argumentations  of  Bishop  Warburton? — 
When  I  speak  of  the  mere  assertion  of  his  Lord- 
ship, I  desire  that  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I 
allude  exclusively  to  his  reduction  of  the  date  of 
the  poem  to  the  time  of  Ezra.  Some  colour  of 
argument  I  admit  to  have  been  held  forth,  for 
his  lowering  it  to  the  age  of  David :  but  none 
whatever  has  been  offered  for  the  transition  from 
David  to  Ezra.  This  interval  of  above  five 
hundred  years,  including  the  times  of  all  the 
early  prophets,  the  first  of  whom  (Jonah)  was 
near  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  death  of 
David,  is  flung  away  without  ceremony ;  and  the 
reader,  who  may  have  been  sufficiently  com- 
plaisant to  travel  with  the  Bishop  so  far  down  as 
to  the  second  of  the  Jewish  kings,  finds  himself 
unexpectedly  transported,  at  once  and  without 
notice,  to  a  period  nearly  one  hundred  years 
later  than  the  return  from  the  captivity. 

As  a  translator  of  the  book  of  Job,  his  Lord- 
ship was  more  particularly  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  probability  of  this  last  supposed  era  of  its 
production,  than  of  any  other;  inasmuch  as 
many  arguments  advanced  particularly  against 
this  era  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  style 
and  language  of  the  poem  ;  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  remarkable  that  his  Lordship,  whose  im- 
mediate business  was  with  the  language  of  the 
book,  has  given  no  opinion  whatever,  unless 
what  may  be  conceived  to  be  implied  in  the  sup- 
position, that  the  period  of  the  captivity  was  the 
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era  of  the  work,  and  Ezra  its  author.  Perhaps 
Bishop  Lowth  was  too  severe  upon  his  rival  critic 
Warburton,  when  he  pronounced,  upon  his  ad- 
vancing the  same  supposition,  that  the  man  who 
could  seriously  entertain  it  must  not  have  "  read 
either  Job  or  Ezra  in  their  original,  and  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language."  (Letter 
to  Warb.  p.  74.)  This  admirable  critic  proceeds, 
however,  at  length  (from  p.  73.  to  p.  95.),  to  de- 
tail those  distinctive  characters  of  style,  which 
(he  thinks)  establish  the  truth  of  his  positions, 
touching  the  antiquity  of  the  composition  in 
question,  —  and  which  it  might  not  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  some  modern  critics  to  peruse.  He 
concludes  his  valuable  remarks  on  this  head  with 
the  following  words  :  —  "  But  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  these,"  (namely  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,)  "  in  comparison  of  the  difference 
between  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  and  Ezra? 
Let  any  one  properly  qualified  to  judge  in  this 
matter  read  the  plain  historical  narrative  in  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Job ;  it  is  neat,  concise, 
clear  in  its  order  and  method,  pure  and  elegant 
in  its  expression  :  let  him  then  turn  to  Ezra,  and 
find,  if  he  can,  a  single  Hebrew  chapter,  on  which 
he  can  with  a  safe  conscience  bestow  any  part  of 
this  commendation.  Let  him  moreover  take 
into  the  account  this  last  author's  barbarous 
terms ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me  fairly,  whether 
he  does  not  find  as  much  difference  between 
these  two  writers,  as  between  Sallust  and  Wil- 
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liam  of  Malmsbury.  Let  him  next  look  into  the 
poetical  parts  of  Job,  and  let  him  compare  them 
with  any  part  of  Ezra's  undoubted  writings,  and 
I  would  then  ask  him,  whether  he  would  not  as 
soon  pitch  upon  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  for  the 
author  of  the  Eneid,  if  that  were  a  doubtful  point, 
as  Ezra  for  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Job  :  and 
I  should  not  much  doubt  of  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative."  (Letter  to  Warb.  p.  96,  97-) 

Bishop  Lowth  does  not  stand  single  in  these 
opinions.  For  the  evidence  supplied  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  book  of  Job  from  the  nature  of  its 
language,  I  refer  the  reader  to  p.  131 — 133.  136 
— 138.  140—143.  of  this  volume :  and  in  the 
subjoined  note  *,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 

*  On  the  idea  that  Ezra  could  have  written  in  that  pure 
and  poetic  style,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job,  Michaelis  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : —  '•'  Nihil  Ezra  inornatius  ;  ut  mirer,  quo  erroris 
portento  Mosaica  illi  scripta  tribui  potuerint :  quanquam  non 
est,  quod  mirer,  cum  facinus  simillimum  ausus  sit  Harduinus." 
(Prcef.  in  Not.  et  Epim.  p.  ix.)  Again,  "  Comparet  cuilubet, 
quae  ante  et  post  exilium  Babylonis  Hebraice  scripta  super- 
sunt ;  nee  minorem  invenit  labem  ac  ruinam  quam  in  lingua 
Latina.  Quapropter  est  mihi  veri  dissimillimum,  grande  ac 
poeticum  spirantes  psalmos  post  reditum  ex  Babylone  scrip- 
tos  fuisse — Ezra,  certe,  cujus  Hebraismo  nihil  est  humilws  et 
ingratius,  psalmos  nobilissimos  tribuere,  peccato  vicinum  est 
Harduini,  odas  Horatianas  infimae  linguae  Latinae  aetati  tribu- 
entis."  (p.  196.)  —  Again,  speaking  particularly  of  the  book 
of  Job,  he  says,  "  Totius  poematis  ea  est.  puritas,  elegantia, 
sublimitas,  qua  nihil  majus  perfectiusque  in  toto  Hebraico 
codice  superest — Hocne  poema,  auream  ubique  linguae  He- 
braicae  et  Mosaicarn  aetatem  spirans,  ad  ferrea  ilia  tempora 
detrudamus,  qua;  extincto  uno  bono  poeta,  Jeremia,  nihil 
VOL.  II.  M 
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most  distinguished  Hebrew  critics  will  be  found 
in  a  more  detailed  state  to  yield  confirmation  to 

perfect!  ac  ne  quidem  mediocriter  pulcri,  fuderunt?"  (p.  187> 
188.)  —  Schultens  is  not  less  strong  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  language  and  antiquity  of  Job.  "  Nullus  inter  sacros 
codices  tarn  genuinum  remotissimae  antiquitatis  praefert  cha- 

racterem Multo  facilius  Ennianae  linguae  venerandum  decus 

et  pondus,  expressisset  scriptor  aliquis  ferreae  aetatis,  quara 
Hebraeus  ab  exilio  Babylonico  redux  grandissimum  illud, 
magnificum,  intemeratum,  ultimae  vetustatis  nota  eminentis- 
sima  impressum,  quod  e  sublimi  hacce,  tarn  materia,  quam 
stylo,  compositione  relucet.  Hoc  qui  discernere  non  valet,  nee 
ilk  vel  dissipate,  vel  imperite,  judicare  censendus."  (Praef. 
*  *  *  3.)  —  Warburton,  who  was  not  suspected  of  very  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  was  little  qualified  to 
feel,  and  less  disposed  to  admit,  the  force  of  such  reasoning 
as  the  above.  He  therefore  made  no  reply  to  the  arguments 
so  powerfully  pressed  upon  him  from  these  sources,  by  Bishop 
Lowth  in  his  Letter:  although,  as  appears  from  a  private 
communication  to  his  friend  Kurd,  he  found  himself  most 
sorely  galled  by  his  more  critical  adversary.  See  p.  369.  of 
Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate. 

Having  adverted  to  these  Letters,  I  cannot  avoid  transcrib- 
ing an  extraordinary  passage,  relating  to  the  book  of  Job ; 
as  an  instance  of  the  whimsical  originality,  for  which  that 
extraordinary  man  conceived  his  superior  talents  to  have 
afforded  him  a  licence.  "  Poor  Job  !  It  was  his  eternal  fate 
to  be  persecuted  by  his  friends.  His  three  comforters  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him,  and  he  has  been  execut- 
ing in  effigie  ever  since.  He  was  first  bound  to  the  stake  by 
a  long  catena  of  Greek  Fathers ;  then  tortured  by  Pineda ; 
then  strangled  by  Caryl ;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Wesley, 
and  anatomized  by  Garnet.  Pray  don't  reckon  me  amongst 
his  hangmen.  I  only  acted  the  tender  part  of  his  wife,  and 
was  for  making  short  work  with  him.  But  he  was  ordained, 
1  think,  by  a  fate  like  that  of  Prometheus,  to  lie  still 
upon  his  dunghill,  and  have  his  brains  sucked  out  by  owls." 
.  29,  30. 
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the  above  positions.  In  speaking  of  Le  Clerc, 
who  has  led  the  way  to  the  reduction  of  the  date 
of  this  poem  to  the  age  of  Ezra,  Schultens  has 
made  the  following  observations.  —  "Dolenda 
est  conditio  linguarum  orientalium,  prout  eae  a 
multis  tractantur.  Unus,  alter,  tertius  ad  sum- 
mum  annus  iis  percipiendis  datur.  Analysis 
satis  prompta.  Explicatio  ad  receptam  versionem 
non  omnino  impedita.  Placent  profectus  ;  et 
jam  metam  se  tenere  credunt,  qui  carceribus  vix 
egressi.  —  Quid  causae  ?  Turn  alia,  de  quibus 
alias,  turn  hoc  vel  maxime,  quod  qui  in  Grsecis, 
Latinisve,  non  satis  subactus,  sibi  aliquid  arro- 
get,  mox  in  ordinem  cogatur,  atque  ad  subsellia 
relegetur :  qui  in  Orientalibus,  etiam  in  re  pau- 
peri  ditissimus,  non  sibi  tantum,  sed  et  reliquis, 
videatur,  si  modo  ope  Lexici  aliquid  in  medium 
proferre,  mercesque  suas  venditare  queat."  Are 
our  Commentators  of  the  present  day  more  con- 
versant in  Hebrew  literature,  and  more  cautious 
in  giving  to  the  public  their  interpretations  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  than  Le  Clerc  ? 

We  have  now  seen  how  indefensible,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  critics, 
that  hypothesis  appears,  which,  reducing  the 
book  of  Job  to  the  period  of  the  captivity, 
ascribes  its  production  to  such  an  author  as  Ezra. 
In  embracing  this  hypothesis,  however,  the 
Bishop  of  Killalla  has  but  trodden  in  the  steps 
of  others.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  that,  which 
M  2 
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reduces  Job  himself  to  so  late  a  date  ?  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  a  discovery  that  has  been  entirely 
reserved  for  his  Lordship :  at  least  I  know  of 
no  Commentator  who  is  entitled  to  dispute  with 
him  the  honour,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  belongs 
to  the  invention.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  affirmed, 
that  he  has  laboured .  directly  and  specially  to 
establish  this  point.  But  has  he  not  so  conducted 
his  reasoning,  as  that  it  must  follow  by  necessary 
implication?  In  the  observations  which  have 
been  offered  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  p.  1 1 1 
— 118.,  we  have  seen,  that  the  time  of  Job,  and 
the  date  of  the  Book,  are  treated  by  him  as  in 
all  respects  the  same.  *  If,  therefore,  his  Lord- 
ship has  succeeded,  in  bringing  down  the  latter 
below  the  Babylonish  captivity,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered, on  his  own  principles,  as  having  done 
the  same  by  the  former.  The  last  note  of  the 
translation  explicitly  affirms,  that  Job  must  have 

*  It  is  possible  that  his  Lordship  may,  to  the  justness  of  the 
assertion  which  I  have  here  repeated  from  the  place  referred 
to,  object  the  following  words,  which  will  be  found,  quoted 
from  his  preface  in  p.  88.  "  But,  if  it  were  ever  so  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  portion  of  time  when  the  patriarch  lived,  it 
may  not  be  impossible,  from  the  internal  marks  in  the  poem 
itself,  to  conjecture  with  tolerable  certainty  the  era  of  its 
author"  I  do  not  deny,  that  the  Bishop  has  here  spoken  of 
the  times  of  Job  himself  and  of  the  author  of  the  book,  as  not 
necessarily  connected ;  nor  do  I  assert  that  he  deliberately 
intended  to  consider  them  as  the  same :  I  only  affirm,  that  in 
his  reasoning  (whether  intentionally  or  not)  they  are  com- 
pletely confounded. 
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lived  after  the  time  of  David.  The  entire  scheme 
of  the  reasoning  pronounces,  that  he  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 

On  this  result  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  offer 
any  comment.  *  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  without 
some  pain,  that  I  have  been  led  to  comment  upon 
his  Lordship's  work  at  all.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  I  could  have  wished  to  forbear ;  and 
among  these  not  the  least  forcible  is,  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  issued  from  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  order  in  the  Church,  to  which  I  feel 
at  all  times  disposed,  from  inclination  not  less 
than  duty,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  and 
respect.  This  last  consideration,  however,  upon 
reflection,  seemed  to  render  it  the  more  necessary 
that  I  should  undertake  the  unpl easing  task,  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  this  Number.  I  had  already  given  to  the 
public,  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  those 
remarks  on  the  history  of  the  book  of  Job  which 
are  contained  in  the  former  part  of  the  Number. 
I  had,  upon  grounds  which  appeared  to  me  satis- 
factory, maintained  the  antiquity  both  of  the 
book  and  of  its  subject ;  and  from  this  I  had  de- 
rived an  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity,  and 
wide  extent,  of  the  sacrificial  rite.  I  had  also, 
proceeding  in  a  way  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  the  Bishop  has,  in  his  preface,  professed 

*  If  any  were  requisite  on  a  point  so  perfectly  untenable, 
the  observations  in  the  first  part  of  this  Number  would  abun- 
dantly supply  it. 

M    3 
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to  have  pursued,  spared  neither  pains  nor  time  to 
acquire  the  best  information,  and  from  the  best 
interpreters,  before  I  presumed  to  offer  my  ideas 
to  the  public.  Soon  after  I  had  done  so,  the 
Bishop's  work  appeared,  carrying  with  it  the 
authority  of  his  station,  and,  by  a  single  dictum, 
levelling  the  whole  of  my  laborious  structure  in 
the  dust.  That  my  observations  were  not  thought 
worthy  of  notice  by  his  Lordship,  could  not 
cause,  even  to  the  feelings  of  an  Author,  much 
uneasiness ;  as  the  works  of  the  most  learned  and 
celebrated  commentators  on  Job  were  left  not 
only  unnoticed,  but  confessedly  unperused.  What 
remained,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  done  ? 
Silence  might  be  construed  into  an  admission, 
that  what  I  had  before  advanced  had  been  un- 
advisedly offered,  and  could  not  be  maintained  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  treating  of  the  Bishop's 
performance,  justice  required  that  I  should  speak 
of  it  in  terms  remote  from  those  of  commendation. 
Executed  with  a  haste  that  nothing  can  excuse ; 
abounding  with  errors  both  of  reasoning  and  in- 
terpretation ;  presuming,  upon  slight  and  fancied 
theories,  to  new-mould  the  original  text  *  ;  and 

*  Bishop  Stock  prides  himself  on  a  list  of  conjectural  alter- 
ations of  the  Hebrew  text,  contained  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
translation :  —  by  which  it  appears,  as  he  pronounces,  that 
there  are  more  than  sixty  places  in  Job,  in  which  the  text 
has  been  corrupted.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  is  proposed  upon  the  reading  of  a  single  MS.,  or 
of  a  couple  at  the  most ;  and  what  deserves  yet  more  to  be 
remarked  is,  that,  for  not  fewer  than  twenty-three,  no  authority 
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withal  setting  the  seal  of  Episcopal  authority  to 
the  entire  congeries  of  precipitancies,  mistakes, 

of  any  MS,  or  version  whatever  is  pretended,  but  the  name 
of  STOCK  alone  is  annexed,  as  a  sufficient  justification  !  To 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  we  are  to  add,  the  rejection 
of  the  two  last  verses  of  the  book  upon  the  same  unsup- 
ported dictum.  These,  one  would  think,  are  tolerable  ex- 
ercises of  the  conjectural  faculty ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  far  exceeded  by  one  which  yet  remains  to  be 
noticed ;  and  which  will  be  found  contained  in  the  notes  on 
ch.xli.  11,  12. 

"  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  original  of  this 
fine  poem,  the  speech  attributed  to  God  ended  here "  (viz. 
end  of  verse  12.):  "not  only  because  it  forms  a  fuller  and 
more  dignified  conclusion  than  that  which  now  closes  the 
chapter ;  but  because  it  assigns  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  With  what  view  was  this  laboured  description 
introduced,  of  the  two  formidable  works  of  the  Creator,  the 
river  horse  and  the  crocodile  ?  Answer  that  question  your- 
selves, saith  the  Almighty:  if  ye  shrink  with  terror  before 
my  works,  how  will  ye  dare  to  set  yourselves  in  array 
against  their  Maker  ?  But  to  whom  then  shall  we  ascribe 
the  Appendix  contained  in  the  last  two-and-twenty  verses  of 
the  forty-first  chapter?  Either  to  the  author  himself  of  the 
poem,  who,  in  his  second  but  not  better  thoughts,  conceived 
he  might  add  something  valuable  to  his  picture  of  the  cro- 
codile ;  or,  which  is  more  likely,  to  some  succeeding  genius, 
impatient  to  lengtlien  out  by  his  inventive  powers  what  had 
justly  obtained  possession  of  the  public  esteem.  After  enclosing 
therefore  in  brackets  a  superfetation  that  might  well  have 

been  spared,  we  will  go  on,  however,  to  give  light  to  it 

Observe  how  the  Appendix  is  ushered  in:  £12.  /  will 
not  be  silent,  8$c.~\  Is  this  language  for  the  Omnipotent? 
Is  it  at  all  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  conception  mani- 
fested in  the  rest  of  the  poem  ?  the  thread  is  too  visible, 
by  which  the  purple  patchy  of  more  show  than  utility,  is 
fastened  on." 

Here,  indeed,  is  critical  amputation  with  a  vengeance. 
M  4  • 
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and  mutilations — a  due  regard  to  my  own  credit, 
and,  infinitely  more,  a  due  regard  to  the  cause  of 


And  here  we  have  a  large  portion  of  the  original  at  one  stroke 
Scored  off,  and  rejected  as  a  "  superfetation"  (so  his  Lordship 
is  pleased  to  call  it),  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
the  history  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  beginning  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  scored  off,  as  a  superfetation,  by  the  Editors  of  the 
Unitarian  New  Testament.  Heath  had,  indeed,  transposed 
the  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  xlth  chapter,  and  inserted  them 
between  the  6th  and  7th  verses  of  the  xliid.  For  this,  too, 
he  had  assigned  a  reason  not  deficient  in  plausibility.  But  to 
reject  altogether  an  entire  portion  of  the  book,  and  this  upon 
the  merely  fanciful  and  figurative  ground  of  a  "  thread  too 
visible"  and  a  "  purple  patch"  has  been  reserved  for  a  Bishop 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Having  adverted  to  the  subject  of  conjectural  emendation  of 
the  Sacred  Text,  I  cannot  but  enter  my  protest  most  decidedly 
against  the  spirit,  which  has,  of  late  years,  so  mischievously 
infected  the  translators  of  the  books  of  Scripture  in  that 
particular  respect.  The  Bishop  of  Killalla,  unfortunately, 
has  had  no  small  degree  of  countenance  in  such  practices. 
By  others,  and  those,  too,  critics  of  no  small  repute,  this  spirit 
has  been  too  much  indulged.  The  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
has  well  observed,  that  considering  the  matter  only  as  a 
problem  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  odds  are  always  infi- 
nitely against  conjecture.  (Horskys  Hosea,  pref.  p.  xxxiv.) — 
The  consequences  growing  out  of  the  habit  of  altering  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  according  to  conjecture,  must  be,  that  we  shall 
cease  altogether  to  possess  a  standard  text,  and  that  for  the 
word  of  God,  we  shall  ultimately  have  only  the  word  of  man. 
Bishop  Pocock  justly  observes  upon  this  practice,  that, 
"  every  one,  for  introducing  any  where  such  a  meaning  as 
pleased  him  best,  might  alter  the  words  as  he  pleased,  of 
which  there  would  be  no  end ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
very  ill  consequence  indeed.  We  must  (he  adds)  fit  our 
meaning  to  the  words,  and  not  the  words  to  our  meaning." 
(Pocock's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  493.) — That  the  MSS.  and  an- 
cient versions  are  not  to  be  called  in,  to  assist  in  rectifying 
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truth,  demanded,  that  such  a  work  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  upon  the  world,  as  a  faithful 
exposition  of  a  part  of  Sacred  Writ.  In  my  ob- 
servations upon  the  individual  defects  of  this 
work,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  travel 
beyond  the  course  which  the  Bishop's  remarks 
upon  the  date  of  Job  unavoidably  prescribed. 
But  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  finally  without 
saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  for  a 
new  English  version  of  the  Book  of  Job  (if  any 
be  supposed  previously  to  have  existed)  has  in 
no  particular  been  diminished  by  that  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world  by  the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
lalla.* 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  supplying 
some  relief  from  the  tcedium  controversies,  I  an- 
nex a  short  account  of  the  history  of  Job,  as  it 
has  been  handed  down  amongst  the  Arabians. 


the  Hebrew  text,  where  confusion  has  manifestly  arisen,  I  am 
very  far  indeed  from  contending :  but  that,  what  is  properly 
called  conjecture  should  be  permitted  to  interfere,  and  now 
especially  after  the  immense  labours  of  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi  in  their  collation  of  the  various  copies  of  the  Hebrew, 
is,  I  think,  wholly  inadmissible.  This  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
large upon  such  a  subject  I  would  strongly  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  the  reader  the  judicious  observations  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  in  his  preface,  as  before  referred  to,  and  at  p.  xxxix. 
See  also  Dathii  Opuscula,  p.  135—137. 

*  His  Lordship  was,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  advanced  to  the  See  of  Waterford. 
To  avoid  confusion,  however,  I  have  continued  to  designate 
him  by  the  title  under  which  he  is  known  to  the  public  as 
the  translator  of  Job. 
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JOB,  or  AIUB,  (as  he  is  called  in  Arabic,  agree- 
ably to  the  Hebrew  name  IVtf,)  is  reported,  by 
some  of  their  historians,  to  have  been  descended 
from  Ishmael;  it  being  held,  that  from  Isaac, 
through  Jacob,  all  the  prophets  had  sprung, 
excepting  three,  Job,  Jethro,  (the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  called  by  the  Arabians,  Schoaib,)  and 
Mahomet ;  which  three  had  come  of  the  line  of 
Ishmael,  and  were  Arabians.  By  others,  his 
descent  is  traced  from  Isaac,  through  Esau,  from 
whom  he  was  the  third,  or  at  most  the  fourth,  in 
succession.  And  in  the  history  given  by  Khen- 
demir,  who  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  the 
Patient,  it  is  stated  that  by  his  mother's  side  he 
was  descended  from  Lot:  —  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  God  to  preach  the  faith  to  a 
people  of  Syria: — that,  although  no  more  than 
three  had  been  converted  by  his  preaching,  he 
was,  notwithstanding,  rewarded  for  his  zeal  by 
immense  possessions : — that  his  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity excited  the  envy  of  the  Devil ;  who,  pre- 
senting himself  before  God,  charged  Job  with 
motives  of  self-interest  in  his  religious  obedience, 
and  asserted,  that,  if  the  Almighty  would  de- 
prive him  of  his  substance,  his  boasted  allegiance 
would  not  hold  out  for  a  single  day :  —  that  the 
Devil  obtained  permission  to  strip  him  of  his 
wealth;  but  that  Job's  fidelity  remained  un- 
shaken :  —  that  having  received  still  further  per- 
mission to  afflict  him  in  his  person,  the  Devil 
infused  by  a  pestilential  breath  such  infection, 
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as  to  render  Job's  entire  body  one  putrid  ulcer, 
and  of  a  nature  so  offensive,  as  to  repel  from 
him  every  attendant,  and  to  force  the  inhabitants 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  city  into  a  remote  and 
solitary  place,  whither  his  wife  carried  every  day 
what  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence  :  —  that 
the  Devil  constantly  stole  from  her  whatever  she 
had  provided  for  this  purpose  j  and  that  having 
reduced  her  to  such  a  condition,  that  she  had 
nothing  remaining  for  her  husband's  relief,  he 
appeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  bald  old  woman, 
and  offered,  upon  condition  of  her  giving  two 
tresses  of  hair  that  hung  upon  her  neck,  to 
furnish  her  every  day  with  what  she  might  re- 
quire for  her  husband's  subsistence  :  —  that  Job's 
wife  having  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  parted 
with  the  tresses,  the  Devil  produced  the  hair  to 
Job,  affirming  that  it  had  been  cut  from  his  wife's 
head,  when  caught  in  the  act  of  matrimonial  un- 
faithfulness :  —  that  Job,  enraged  against  his 
wife,  was  led  to  swear,  that  if  he  recovered  his 
health  he  would  most  severely  punish  her  for  her 
offence: — that  the  Devil,  having  thus  got  the 
better  of  Job's  patience,  transformed  himself  to 
an  angel  of  light,  and  published  to  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country,  that  Job  had  forfeited 
the  favour  of  God,  and  that  they  should  no 
longer  permit  him  to  abide  among  them :  —  that 
Job,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  had 
recourse  to  God  by  prayer,  who  in  a  moment 
put  an  end  to  all  his  sufferings ;  for  that  the 
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angel  Gabriel  descended  to  the  place  where  he 
was,  and,  striking  the  earth  with  his  foot,  caused 
a  fountain  of  the  purest  water  to  spring  up, 
wherein  Job  having  washed  his  body  and  drank 
of  it,  he  was  suddenly  and  perfectly  restored  to 
health :  —  and  that,  after  this,  God  multiplied 
his  riches  in  such  a  manner,  that,  to  express  the 
abundance  of  it,  the  Arabian  authors  say  that  a 
shower  of  gold  fell  upon  him.  See  D'Herbelot, 
Bibl  Orient,  torn.  i.  pp.  75,  76.  432.  458. ;  also 
Sale's  Koran,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.,  in  which  latter  place 
the  story  is  given  with  some  minute  variations. 

The  reader  will  of  course  consider  these  fables 
as  introduced  here  principally  for  his  amusement. 
One  fact,  however,  they  unequivocally  speak; 
the  belief  of  the  Arabians,  that  there  was  in  reality 
such  a  person  as  Job,  who  lived  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  and  was  distinguished  above  all  men  by  his 
sufferings  and  his  patience.  The  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Job  has  been  in  truth,  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  be, 
through  all  Arabia,  extremely  great:  so  that 
many  of  the  noblest  families  among  the  Arabians 
have  gloried  in  being  descended  from  that  pa- 
triarch. The  famous  dynasty  of  the  great  Sola- 
din  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Aioubites, 
or  Jobites  ;  their  illustrious  founder  being  called 
by  the  name  of  Job.  —  D'Herb.  Bib.  Orient. 
torn.  i.  p.  76.  —  The  reverence  for  this  name 
has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  carried  still  farther 
amongst  Christians :  the  worship  of  Job  being 
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(as  Broughton  tells  us)  of  great  antiquity,  both 
amongst  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the 
Greeks  having  chosen  the  6th  of  May  for  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  SAINT  JOB,  and  the  Latins 
keeping  it  on  the  10th.  —  Diction,  of  all  Relig. 
vol.  i.  p.  538. 


NO.  LX. ON  GROTIUS'S    STRANGE   MISCONCEPTION 


PAGE  49.  (°) — Grotius,  followed  by  Le  Clerc, 
interprets  the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  4.  which  we 
translate  the  firstlings,  as  signifying  the  best,  and 
finest ;  and  will  have  this  to  relate  only  to  the 
wool,  which  is  known  to  have  been  offered  to  the 
gods  in  later  times.  That,  also,  which  we  render 
the  fat  thereof,  he  considers  to  mean  no  more 
than  the  milk,  and  appeals  to  the  Seventy,  who 
in  numerous  instances  have  certainly  translated 
the  word  ibn,  here  used,  by  ya^a. 

But  first,  as  to  CDH103,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  in  relation  to  man  or  beast,  it  is  never  found 
in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  first-born.  So  appropriate  is  this  mean- 
ing, that  TD^  is  used  absolutely,  to  express  pri- 
mogeniture, and  the  right  resulting  from  it,  as 
in  Gen.  xxv.  31,  32,  33,  34.  and  xliii.  33.  It  is, 
indeed,  applied  to  first  fruits,  or  fruitsfirst  ripe  ; 
but  this  evidently  refers  to  its  radical  signification 
of  first  born  :  nor  can  any  instance  be  adduced 
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of  the  application  of  the  term  in  the  figurative 
sense  ofjlnesf  and  best,  contended  for  by  Gro- 
tius,  unless  such  a  signification  be  tacitly  sup- 
posed to  attach  in  all  cases  to  the  idea  of  the 
jirst,  or  earliest,  in  its  kind.  He  has,  indeed, 
referred  us  to  the  expresion  r~l1D  TOIl  in  Job 
xviii.  13.:  to  the  use  of  the  word  DHIDS,  applied 
to  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  ;  and  to  the  force  of 
the  term  "HIQ,  employed  to  denominate  the  spe- 
cies of  camel  distinguished  for  its  swiftness.  But 
none  of  these  instances  can  bear  him  out. 

The  first,  which  he  would  arbitrarily  render, 
"  morbus  maxime  letlialis"  is  no  more  than  the 
FIRST-BORN  of  Death,  a  strong  poetical  expres- 
sion ;  for  the  more  particular  meaning  of  which 
see  Parkhursf  on  the  word,  and  Chappelow  on 
Job  xviii.  13.  The  second,  which  he  says  im- 
plies " ficus  maxime fructiferce,"  is  an  expression 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  the  word  in  this  appli- 
cation is  used  to  denote  that  species  of  fig  which 
is  early  ripe ;  insomuch  that  at  this  day  the 
word  *  Boccore  (TO3)  signifies,  in  the  Levant, 
the  early  Jig,  as  Shaw  states  in  his  Travels, 
p.  370.  fol.  As  to  the  third  instance,  the  reason 
of  applying  this  term  to  the  fleetest  species  of 
camel,  is  not  the  general  idea  of  distinction  and 
superiority,  but  the  peculiar  quality  of  swiftness  : 
the  idea  of  celerity  and  prevention  being  most 
appositely  conveyed  by  a  term,  whose  radical 

*  See  LowtKs  Isai.  xxviii.  4.,  Blayney's  Jer.  xxiv.  2.,  and 
Neivcome's  Hos.  ix.  10. 
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signification  implied  the  Jirst,  or  earliest.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  explained  in  the  kindred 
dialects,  of  the  Syriac,  and  (particularly)  the 
Arabic  :  for  which  see  Schindler  and  Castell. 
Indeed,  no  lexicon  whatever,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  supports  Grotius  in  the  general  signifi- 
cation which  he  attributes  to  the  word.  But  all 
concur  in  giving  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  earliest 
or  Jirst  produced,  or  some  other  flowing  from, 
and  connected  with,  these. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  word  ^H,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  used  in  several  places  to  sig- 
nify milk,  as  well  as  fat,  yet,  as  Heidegger  re- 
marks, (Hist.  Pair.  Exercit.  v.  §  20.  torn,  i.) 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  Scripture,  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  that  sense,  when  sacrifice 
is  spoken  of,  and  the  offering  is  said  to  be  ^n/D- 
But,  moreover,  as  to  Grotius's  notion,  that  the 
wool  and  milk  were  the  parts  of  the  animal, 
which  alone  were  offered  by  Abel  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  notorious,  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  is  ever  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Deity,  unless  this  single  passage  be 
supposed  to  supply  an  instance.  Kennicott  also 
contends,  in  opposition  to  Grotius,  that  the  strict 
analogy  of  translation  will  not  admit  the  possibi- 
lity of  his  construction  of  this  passage  of  Genesis. 
"  For  if,"  says  he,  "it  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
Cairts  bringing  OF  THE  fruit  of  the  ground,  means 
his  bringing  THE  fruit  of  the  ground,  then  Abel's 
bringing  OF  THE  Jirstlings  of  his  flock,  must  like- 
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wise  mean  his  bringing  THEjirstlings  ofhisjlock" 
the  exact  sameness  in  the  original  phrase  requir- 
ing an  exact  similarity  in  the  translation.  (Two 
Dissert,  pp.  192,  193.)  The  passage,  indeed, 
needs  but  to  be  read,  to  prove  the  whimsical 
conceit  of  this  comment  of  Grotius.  Not  one 
word  is  said  of  wool,  or  that  can  lead  the  mind 
to  it  by  any  conceivable  reference  :  but  yet,  be- 
cause he  is  determined  not  to  allow  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  to  have  been  an  oblation  of  the  animal 
itself;  and  there  being  no  part  of  it  that  could 
be  offered,  without  slaying  the  animal,  except  the 
wool  and  the  milk  ;  he  is  therefore  led  to  pro- 
nounce that  in  the  offering  of  these,  the  sacrifice 
consisted. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more  strangely  chi- 
merical, than  the  whole  of  Grotius's  observations 
on  this  part  of  Scripture.  His  criticisms  on  the 
words  HDIK  H  HSO»  furnishes  another  extraordi- 
nary specimen.  "By  these  words,"  he  says,  "  no- 
thing more  is  meant,  than  what  the  Heathens  in 
later  times  understood  by  their  Sagmen,  which 
was  a  sort  of  turf,  cut  out  of  sacred  ground,  and 
carried  sometimes  in  the  hand  of  a  Roman  am- 
bassador." On  this  Heidegger  is  compelled  to 
exclaim — "  Saepe  vir,  caetera  magnus,  ex  paganis 
ritibus  talia,  obtorto  collo,  ad  explicationem  re- 
rum  sacrarum  rapit ;  quae,  si  propius  intueare, 
nee  ccelum  nee  terram  attingunk"  (Exercit.  v. 
§  19.)  But  to  return. 

With  respect  to  the  word  irobn,  it  may  be 
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right  to  remark,  that,  instead  of  the  fat  THEREOF 
(which  is  ambiguous),  it  may  with  more  propriety 
be  rendered,  the  fat  OF  THEM,  meaning  thereby, 
the  fattest  or  best,  among  the  firstlings.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  word  l^n  is  often  used  for 
the  best  of  its  kind.  Thus  rVJH  nbn,  is  the 
finest  of  the  wheat,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.,  cxlvii.  14. 
And  the  fat  of  the  oil,  the  fat  of  the  wine,  stand 
for  the  best  of  the  oil  and  wine,  and  have  been 
so  translated  *,  Numb,  xviii.  12.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  make  this  distinction,  lest  the  parti- 
cular mention  of  the  fat  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  sacrifice  was  a  peace-offering, 
the  fat  of  which  was  consumed  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  flesh  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  person 
at  whose  charge  the  offering  was  made.  This 
was  clearly  an  offering  of  a  later  date.  The  use 
of  animal  food  was  not  as  yet  permitted.  And 
the  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  a  holocaust,  the 
whole  of  which  was  consumed  upon  the  altar. 
That  the  sacrifice  was  of  this  kind  many  argu- 
ments concur  to  render  probable.  (See  p.  2.  of 
this  volume  ;  also  Shuck.  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 
But  it  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
if  it  be  admitted,  with  the  authorities  and 
reasons  adduced  in  pp.  65 — 76.  of  this  volume, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  was  the  consumption  of  it  by  fire  from 

*  See  Chrysost.  Jun.  Vatab. ;  also  Jen.  Jew.  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  149.  and  Kenn.  Two  Diss.  pp.  193,  194. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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heaven.  Porphyry,  in  his  2d  book,  De  Abstin. 
Anim.,  considers  this  a  sufficient  reason  to  pro- 
nounce the  offering  of  Abel  to  have  been  a 
holocaust,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  Solomon, 
described  in  2  Chr.  vii.  1.,  where  it  is  said,  that 
'when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the 
Jire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
the  burnt  offering  (or  holocaust)  and  the  sa- 
crifices. 


NO.    LXI. ON    THE   DIFFERENCE    IN    THE    DIVINE 

RECEPTION    OF    THE     SACRIFICES    OF     CAIN    AND 
ABEL. 

PAGE  49.  (p) — To  those  who  reject  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice,  this  has  always  proved  a 
stumbling-block ;  and  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
various  solutions  have  been  elaborately,  but  un- 
successfully, devised.  The  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  brothers  had  been  accounted  for 
by  ancient  commentators,  from  the  different  mode 
of  division  of  their  several  oblations,  as  if  Cain's 
fault  had  consisted  in  not  giving  to  God  the  best 
parts,  or  the  proper  parts  of  the  sacrifice.  This 
unintelligible  notion,  which  an  early  enemy  of 
revelation,  Julian,  failed  not  to  urge  against 
Christians,  took  its  rise  from  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  Gen.  iv.  7-  Oox,  eav  o$QG>$  7rgo<r- 
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evsyxyg,  o£$o>£  $1  JU.T)  bi&ys,  yputOTSS  ;  —  ffyou  should 
rightly  offer,  but  yet  not  rightly  divide,  would  you 
not  sin  ? 

Others  have  held,  that  the  difference  arose 
from  this,  that,  whilst  Abel  brought  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  Cain  did  not  in  like  manner 
bring  of  the  .  first  or  best  of  his  fruits.  This  idea, 
for  which  there  appears  no  farther  foundation  in 
the  original,  than  that  it  is  simply  stated  that 
Cain  brought  qftlie  fruits,  originated  with  Philo, 
(as  may  be  seen  in  p.  281.  vol.  i.  of  this  work,) 
and  has  had  the  support  of  several  Christian 
commentators.  See  Cyril,  cont.  Julian,  lib.  x. 
p.  349.  ed.  Spanh.  Lips,  and  Pol.  Synop.  in  Gen. 
iv.  3.  Hallet  also,  in  his  note  («s)  on  Hebr.  xi.4., 
concurs  in  this  idea,  and  at  the  same  time 
adds,  that  Abel's  faith  caused  him  to  select  the 
choicest  for  sacrifice.  Primate  Newcome,  in  his 
new  version,  seems  to  adopt  the  same  notion,  ex- 
plaining the  more  excellent  sacrifice  in  Hebr.  xi. 
4*.  as  "  consisting  of  more  choice  and  valuable 
offerings." 

Again,  the  reason  of  the  difference  assigned 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  is,  that 
"  God  was  more  pleased  with  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  nature,  than  with  an  offering  ex- 
torted from  the  earth  by  the  ingenuity  and  force 
of  man."  This  strange  conceit  has  been  con- 
fined to  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbins,  from  whom 
Havercamp  affirms,  and  Cunaeus  and  Heidegger 
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fully  prove,  it  was  derived  by  this  author  —  See 
Krebs.  Observ.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  383. 

Another  reason  assigned  is  the  difference  of 
moral  character.  But  the  history  clearly  con- 
nects the  fact  of  the  acceptance  of  the  one  and 
the  rejection  of  the  other,  with  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  respective  oblations. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Cain's  entertaining  a 
design  against  his  brother's  life  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  difference  of  treatment.  But  this 
intention  against  his  brother's  life  is  expressly 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ference given  to  his  brother's  offering. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  observed  *  (TheoLHep.  vol.  i. 

*  This  essay  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  (as  has  been  stated 
in  p.  494.  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work)  he  has  laboured 
to  disprove  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  and  to  establish 
their  mere  human  invention  as  springing  from  anthropomor- 
phitical  notions  of  the  Deity,  it  may  be  curious  to  compare 
with  his  latest  observations  on  this  subject  in  his  Notes,  &c. 
on  Gen.  iv.  3.  There,  in  treating  of  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  he  expressly  asserts  his  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
sacrifices.  "  On  the  whole  (he  says)  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  men  were  instructed  by  the  Divine  Being  himself  in  this 
mode  of  worship,"  (sacrifice,)  "  as  well  as  taught  many  other 
things  that  were  necessary  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort." 

This  observation,  together  with  those  which  have  been 
already  referred  to,  (p.  488 — 491.  of  the  first  vol.)  cannot  be 
read  without  wonder,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  author 
of  them  had  spent  a  life  in  the  continued  endeavour  to  refute 
the  assertions  which  they  contain.  This,  however,  after  all, 
but  shows  the  vast  difference  there  is  between  the  disputant 
and  the  inquirer.  The  wonder  is  easily  removed  by  the 
view  already  taken  of  this  matter  in  p.  492.  of  the  first  volume. 
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p.  195.)  that  "  the  actions  of  both  the  brothers" 
(in  the  offerings  made  by  them  of  the  flock  and 
of  the  fruits)  "  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
nature,  and  to  have  had  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing." In  this  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  reason  merely,  the  distinction 
made  between  them  by  the  Deity  is  utterly  un- 
accountable. Sacrifices  being  considered  as  gifts, 
or  as  federal  rites,  or  as  symbolical  actions,  ex- 
pressing the  dispositions  and  sentiments  of  the 
offerer,  or  in  any  way  that  human  invention  can 
be  conceived  to  have  devised  them ;  the  actions 
of  the  two  brothers  appear  to  stand  precisely  on 
the  same  ground,  each  bringing  an  offering  of 
that  which  he  respectively  possessed,  and  each 
thus  manifesting  his  acknowledgment  and  wor- 
ship of  the  great  Author  of  his  possessions. 

But  what  do  I  infer  from  this  ?  That  reason 
cannot  untie  the  kndt ;  and  that  to  revelation 
consequently  we  must  look  for  the  solution. 
Here  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  all  appears  con- 
nected and  satisfactory,  as  I  trust  is  shown  in  the 


And,  upon  the  whole,  there  seems  good  reason  to  think,  that, 
had  Dr.  Priestley  been  permitted,  for  a  longer  period,  to  en- 
joy  that  freedom  from  angry  polemics,  which  was  indulged 
to  the  few  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he  would  have  grown 
into  a  juster  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  vital  truths  of 
Scripture,  and  would  have  retracted  many  of  those  noxious 
opinions  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  assiduously  toiled  to 
disseminate. 

N   3 
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account  given  of  this  matter  in  the  second  of 
these  Discourses  :  —  see  p.  49 — 55.  vol.  i. 

The  words  of  Cloppenburg  on  this  subject  de- 
serve to  be  noticed  :  "  Etsi  diversse  oblationi  vi- 
deatur  occasionem  prsebuisse  diversum  vitae  insti- 
tutum,  ipsi  tamen  diversitati  oblationis  hoc  videtur 
subesse,  quod  Abel  pecudum  oblatione  cruenta 
ante  omnia  curavit,  TO  lAapfp/ov  S/a  7%  Trifrrecas 
sv  TO)  afyiarj,  propitiationem  per  Jidem  in  sanguine, 
quo  necessario  purifieanda  erant  dona  Deo  oblata, 
Heb.  ix.  22,  23.  —  Cainus  autem,  oblatione  sola 
Eucharistica  de  fructu  terras  defungens,  supine 
neglexerit  sacrificium  JAa$-ixoj/,  ut  eo  nomine 
Deo  displicuerit,  neque  potuerit  obtinere  Justi- 
tice  Dei,  quce  ex  Jide  est,  testimonium,  quod  non 
perhibebat  Deus,  neglecto  istoc  externo  symbolo 
supplicationis  ex  fide  pro  remissione  peccatorum 
obtinenda.  Quemadmodum  ergo,  in  cultu  spi- 
rituali,  publicanus  supplicans  cum  peccatorum 
^£oju,oXoyi5<rg*  descendit  in  domum  suam  justifi- 
catus  pras  pharisaeo,  cum  gratiarum  actione,  Deo 
vovente  decimas  omnium  qua*  possidebat,  Luc. 
xviii.  12.  —  sic  censemus  hac  parte  potiorem 
fuisse  Abelis  oblationem  prae  oblatione  Caini, 
quod  ipse  supplicationem  suam  pro  impetranda 
peccatorum  remissione  testatus  sit  per  sacrificii 
propitiatorii  cruentam  oblationem,  cum  alter 
dona  sua  eucharistico  ritu  offerret,  x.(o$}s  afyx,aro- 
%va-ia.$."  Sacrif.  Patriarch.  Schola.  p.  15.  On 
the  subject  of  this  Number  see  Kennic.  Two  Dis- 
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serf.  p.  Q25 — 238.  and  Harrington's  Misc.  Sacr. 
p.  69—71. 


NO.    LXII. ON    THE    TRUE    MEANING    OF    THE 

PHRASE,     IIAEIONA  ©T2IAN,     ATTRIBUTED     TO    THE 
SACRIFICE    OF    A.BEL. 

PAGE  49.  (q)  —  Dr.  Kennicott's  criticism  on 
this  passage  combined  with  Gen.  iv.  4.  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
words,  TrXs/ova  &u<r/ai/,  he  contends,  should  be 
rendered  a  sacrifice  greater,  or  more,  in  reference 
to  number,  rather  than  to  value:  for  that,  al- 
though 7roAu£  in  the  positive  sense  does  some- 
times signify  excellens,  prcestans,  yet  in  the  other 
degrees  of  comparison  it  is  never  so  used ;  but 
that  Tctemv  has  constantly  the  signification  of 
plus,  amplior,  copiosior,  or  numerosior :  and  for 
this  he  refers  to  the  several  lexicons  of  Budaeus, 
Constantine,  Gesner,  Hederic,  Leigh,  Scapula, 
and  Stephens:  and  from  Stephens's  Concordance 
he  says  it  appears,  that  TT\SIOIV  has  not  the  sense 
of  prcestantior,  through  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  idea  of  number,  he  says,  ne- 
cessarily strikes  us ;  and  therefore  Wickliffe's, 
which  reads  a  MUCH  MORE  sacrifice,  he  affirms  to 
be  a  just  translation  j  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth's 
version  was  right,  in  preserving  the  force  of  this 
by  rendering  the  words,  a  greater  sacrifice. 

In  conformity  with  these  observations  he  sug- 
N  4 
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gests  an  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv.  4.,  which,  I 
apprehend,  is  peculiar  to  himself:  namely,  that 
Cain  brought  a  single  offering,  of  the  fruits  of 
the  ground ;  and  Abel  a  double  oblation,  con- 
sisting likewise  of  the  fruits,  and  of  an  animal 
sacrifice  besides.  His  principal  argument  in 
support  of  this  novel  idea  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  word  Mincha  in  this  place  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  he  says,  is  fixed  precisely  in  Levit. 
ii.  1.,  and  confined  to  an  unbloody  oblation,  viz. 
a  meat-offering  ;  or,  as  we  generally  appropriate 
the  word  meat  to  fash,  more  properly  a  bread- 
offering.  This  term,  he  argues,  being  here  ap- 
plied to  Abel's  oblation,  and  being  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  animal  sacrifice  which  he  is 
expressly  said  to  have  offered,  it  follows,  that  he 
must  likewise  have  made  an  offering  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  such  as  Cain  had  brought.  And 
this,  he  contends,  the  very  turn  of  expression  in 
the  original  strongly  indicates  :  for  that,  in  strict- 
ness, the  passage  should  be  rendered,  "  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  a  Mincha  to 
Jehovah  —  and  Abel  brought  (the  same),  he 
also  (brought)  of  the  firstlings,"  &c. ;  for  that  in 
the  words,  Kin  DJ  ^^H  brUTl,  the  particle  CDJ 
cannot  be  joined  to  the  verb  immediately  preced- 
ing, from  the  nature  of  the  position,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  a  second  nominative  case  —  and 
that,  agreeably  to  this,  the  Seventy  have  ren- 
dered the  clause,  Ka}"A£s^  yvsyxe  xal  OLVTOS  OCTTQ 
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This  criticism  of  Dr.  Kennicott  seems,  how- 
ever, unworthy  of  so  great  a  name  j  for  even 
admitting,  that  the  particle  D.1  is  to  be  connected, 
not  with  the  preceding  verb,  but  with  the  second 
nominative  case,  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  will  by  no  means  follow  ;  there  being 
no  form  of  expression  more  familiar  to  the  He- 
brew, than  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  per- 
sons spoken  of^  with  this  particle  CDJ  adjoined. 
To  adduce  instances  of  this  were  idle,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  idioms  of  the  language. 
Whoever  wishes  for  examples,  however,  may 
find  them  in  sufficient  plenty,  in  Nold.  Concord. 
Par  tic.  Ebr.  pp.  201,  202.  Now,  in  this  appli- 
cation of  the  particle,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  construction  falls  to  the 
ground.  Again,  admitting  the  particle  to  be 
used  in  the  additive  sense,  also,  as  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's view  of  the  passage  requires,  yet  will  not 
this  justify  his  translation  ;  since,  being  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  second  nominative  case 
by  this  writer's  own  admission,  it  can  only  mean, 
that  Abel  also,  as  well  as  Cain,  brought  an  offer- 
ing; whereas,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  it 
must  signify,  that  he  brought  also  o/*the  firstlings, 
&c.  i.  e.  he  brought  not  only  what  Cain  had 
brought,  but  besides,  or  in  addition  to  that,  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock  ;  to  make  out  which  trans- 
lation, the  wordtf&o  must  be  connected,  not  with 
the  second  nominative  case  tfin»  or  O.UTO$,  but 
with  the  following  words,  tDv"O20,  or  ctTro  r<5v 
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v,  from  which  it  is  entirely  disjoined  by 
the  intervening  pronoun.  Thus  Dr.  Kennicott 
becomes  inconsistent  with  himself,  having  first 
contended  for  the  immediate  conjunction  of  the 
particle  with  the  second  nominative  case,  and 
having  then  applied  it  in  such  a  sense  as  to  re- 
quire its  conjunction,  not  with  this  nominative 
case,  but  with  another  part  of  the  sentence. 

But  he  relies  on  the  force  of  the  word  Minc/ia, 
which  is  applied  only  to  Abel's  offering  :  the 
Lord  being  said  to  have  had  respect  to  Abel  and 
to  his  MINCHA.  It  is,  then,  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  ;  and  the 
more  so  because  if  this  writer's  sense  of  the  term 
be  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time  his  theory  of 
the  double  oblation  be  rejected,  the  necessary  in- 
ference is,  that  no  animal  was  slain  by  Abel,  but 
that  the  offering  must  have  been  of  the  unbloody 
kind,  and  consequently  that  it  was,  as  Grotius 
has  contended,  merely  an  offering  of  the  milk 
and  wool  of  his  flock. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked, 
that  he  explains  the  word  Mincha,  as  applied 
to  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by  the  exact 
definition  of  it,  as  we  find  it  specifically  used 
under  the  law,  where  it  appears  to  be  confined 
to  offerings  of  the  unbloody  kind.  (See  Two  Dis- 
sert. p.  188—192.)  But  if  Dr.  Kennicott  be 
right  in  explaining  the  Mincha  in  all  cases  by 
the  strictness  of  the  Levitical  definition,  then  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  Cain  did  not  merely 
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bring  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but 
that  he  brought  the  very  kind  of  meat-offering,  or 
Mincha,  appointed  in  the  2d  ch.  of  Levit.,  where, 
as  Kennicott  emphatically  observes,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  meat-offering  concludes  with  these 
words,  Kin  i"l!~UD,  THIS  is  A  MINCHA.  Cain's 
offering,  then,  must  have  consisted  of  "  fine  flour 
with  oil  poured  upon  it,  and  frankincense  placed 
thereon."  The  exact  quantities  also  of  the  flour 
and  oil,  as  prescribed  in  the  law,  must  have  been 
employed.  This  the  force  of  Kennicott's  argu- 
ment indispensably  requires.  For  he  contends, 
that  the  very  definition  of  the  Mincha,  as  given 
in  Leviticus,  "  determines  the  sense  of  the  word 
absolutely  in  the  five  books  of  Moses :  for  that 
wherever  the  inspired  author  mentions  the  word 
Mincha,  as  a  sacrificial  term,  he  must  certainly 
use  it  in  the  same  sense  j  the  same,  which  had 
been  settled  upon  it  by  God  himself,  before 
Genesis  was  composed." 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  the  MINCHA, 
properly  so  called,  is  spoken  of  under  the  law, 
it  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  expressly 
given  to  it  by  the  law ;  and  in  this  reference  it  is, 
that  Buxtorf,  Reland,  Outram,  and  Jos.  Mede 
(whom  Kennicott  quotes  in  justification  of  his 
opinion),  seem  to  have  spoken  of  the  Mincha. 
But,  surely,  when  applied  to  oblations  antecedent 
to  the  law,  the  term  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
taken  in  that  restrained  sense,  to  which  its  ge- 
neral signification  was  limited,  in  later  times,  by 
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those  appropriate  circumstances  attached  to  it 
by  the  legal  institution.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  Gussetius,  who  is  referred  to  by  Kennicott, 
remarks,  that  a  Mincha  presented  to  God  sig- 
nifies an  unbloody  oblation.  But  when  he  says, 
that  it  always  does  so,  and  that  "  there  is  not 
one  instance  of  its  being  used  for  an  animal  ob- 
lation throughout  the  Bible ;"  (Comment.  Ling. 
Ebr.  p.  473.),  he,  in  the  first  place,  begs  the 
question  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  which 
is  expressly  called  a  Mincha :  secondly,  he  for- 
gets, that  every  other  instance  of  its  sacrificial 
application  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  term 
under  the  law,  by  which  its  original  meaning 
had  been  narrowed;  and,  lastly,  both  he  and 
Kennicott  materially  err  in  point  of  fact ;  the 
word  Mincha  being  frequently  employed  even 
under  the  law,  to  denote  animal  sacrifices^  as  well 
as  the  bread  oijtour-offerings.  Thus  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  29.  36.,  2  Kings  iii.  20.,  and  Ezra  ix.  4,  5., 
we  find  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices, 
which,  beside  a  bread- offering  and  drink-offering, 
included  also  the  offering  of  a  lamb,  described  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Mincha.  In  Judg.  vi. 
18.  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the  offering  of 
a  kid  with  unleavened  cakes.  And  in  1  Sam.  ii. 
17.  and  Mai.  i.  13,  14.  it  is  used  in  relation  to 
animal  sacrifice,  in  a  manner  the  most  explicit 
and  unqualified.  So  that,  although,  as  Rosen- 
muller  on  Levit.  ii.  1.  affirms,  this  word  be  ap- 
plied per  cminentiam  to  the  oblation  of  corn, 
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yet  even  under  the  law  we  find  its  more  general 
signification  force  its  way. 

This  proves  decisively  the  weakness  of  Dr. 
Kennicott's  argument  derived  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  words  tfin  HPOD  (Lev.  ii.  6.)  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense,  THIS  is  A  MINCHA, 
i.  e.  as  marking  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term, 
wherever  it  occurred  in  a  sacrificial  relation. 
Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Bread-offerings,  comprehended  under  the  term 
Mincha,  which  Kennicott  himself  admits  to  have 
existed  (p.  190 — 192.),  and  of  which  there  were 
not  fewer  than  five,  prove  that  this  passage  could 
not  have  been  intended  here  as  confining  the 
term  to  the  specific  oblation  to  which  it  refers ; 
and  that  it  could  only  mean,  that  this  oblation 
was  one  of  those  which  might  be  included  under 
the  term  Mincha.  Vatablus  renders  the  words, 
"  Munus  est :  i.  e.  tale  est  munus  quod  offerri 
debet  Deo."  See  also  Fagius,  Vatablus,  Castalio, 
on  Exod.  xxx.  9. 

It  is  certain  that  the  true  and  original  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  is  that  of  an  offering  presented 
to  a  superior.  Thus  we  find  it  in  Gen.  xxxii.  20. 
and  xliii.  11.  15.,  in  which  places  it  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  :  again,  in  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
23.  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.,  where  it  is  applied  to  offer- 
ings brought  by  strangers  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem :  and  also  in  1  Kings  x.  25.,  2  Chr.  ix.  24., 
2  Kings  viii.  8,  9.,  where  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
gifts  sent  to  earthly  princes.  The  word  appears 
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to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  verb,  signifying 
donavit :  see  Roscnm.  and  Le  Clerc  on  Lev.  ii.  1., 
and  Schindl.  Lexic.  Penfag.  Parkhurst  derives 
it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  ru,  quievit,  posuit ;  and 
Calasiofrom  nrti,  duxit,  without,  however,  mak- 
ing any  change  in  the  signification.  From  this 
it  follows,  that  all  sacrificial  offerings,  whether 
bloody  or  unbloody,  must  fall  under  the  general 
denomination,  Mincha.  That  jt  is  taken  in  this 
large  sense  by  all  Lexicographers,  Le  Clerc  (on 
Lev.  ii.  1.)  positively  asserts.  See  also  Castell, 
and,  especially,  Parkhurst,  on  the  word. 

Drusitis  (on  Hebr.  xi.  4.)  affirms,  that  it  is 
of  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  admitted. 
Ainsworth  observes  (on  Lev.  ii.  1.)  that  it  "  was 
generally  any  solemn  gift,  or  present,  to  God,  or 
man  :  in  special,  a  present  or  sacrifice  unto  God : 
more  specially,  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth."  Sykes  also  (Essay,  &c.  p.  17.)  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  general  sense,  whilst  he  admits, 
that  "  later  use  has  pretty  much  confined  it  to 
oblations  of  flour  or  meal." 

How  little  reason,  then,  Dr.  Kennicott  had  for 
introducing  so  novel  and  dangerous  a  criticism,  is, 
I  trust,  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  evident.  How 
inconsistent  also  it  is  with  the  ideas  of  sacrifice, 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  the  doctrine 
maintained  in  these  discourses,  will  appear,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  if,  in  the  case  of  Abel's 
oblation,  the  word  Mincha  be  supposed  to  relate, 
not  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal,  but  solely  to 
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an  offering  of  the  fruits  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, it  must  follow,  since  God  is  said  to  have 
had  respect  to  his  Mincha,  that  it  was  not  the 
animal  sacrifice,  but  the  offering  of  the  fruits, 
which  conciliated  the  divine  regard.  And  thus 
the  theory  which  pronounces  the  animal  sacrifice 
to  have  been  originally  enjoined,  as  a  type  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  which  ascribes  to 
this,  as  the  instituted  expression  of  the  true  faith, 
the  superiority  of  Abel's  offering  over  that  of 
Cain,  is  at  once  overturned.  And  yet  to  this 
very  theory  it  is,  that  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  has 
given  his  warmest  support. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  endea- 
vour to  fix  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  the 
sacrificial  terms  pip,  ni~OD,  and  PQT,  Corban, 
Mincha,  and  Zebach  :  and  the  more  particularly, 
as  their  relative  force  seems  not  to  have  been 
stated  with  exactness  by  any  late  writer.  The 
first  of  these  terms,  being  derived  from  :np,  sig- 
nifies whatever  was  brought  to  God  before  the 
altar;  whether  dismissed,  as  the  scape-goat; 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary,  as  the 
sacred  vessels,  and  the  conductors  of  the  sacred 
rites,  the  Levites  ;  or  offered  up,  as  the  sacrifices 
properly  so  called,  which  were  consumed  at  the 
altar.  Again,  the  Mincha  was  an  oblation,  which 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  being  consumed 
at  the  altar,  whether  it  consisted  of  things  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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Mosaic  institution  in  a  good  degree  narrowed  its 
application ;  confining  it,  for  the  most  part,  to 
what  is  called  the  meat-offering,  or,  as  it  should 
in  strictness  be  denominated,  the  bread  orjlour- 
qffering.  And  lastly,  the  Zebach  was  the  obla- 
tion of  an  animal  slain  in  sacrifice.  Thus,  Cor- 
ban  is  the  most  general  term,  including  all  sorts 
of  offerings,  or  dedications,  to  God  in  his  temple. 
Mincha  is  the  next  in  order,  applying  to  those 
offerings  which  were  consumed  at  the  altar. 
And  Zebach  is  the  species  infima  in  the  scale,  re- 
lating only  to  the  animal  sacrifice. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  note.  His  remark  on  the 
word  TrXe/cov,  that  it  necessarily  involves  the  idea 
of  number,  becomes  now  totally  inapplicable. 
The  idea  of  a  double  oblation  in  the  case  of  Abel, 
which  it  was  intended  to  support,  has  been  shewn 
to  be  entirely  groundless :  and,  indeed,  his  ob- 
servations on  the  force  of  the  word  o-XeiW  itself 
seem  not  less  so.  That  "  the  notion  of  number 
is  included  in  every  application  of  the  word 
throughout  the  New  Testament,"  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  numerous  passages  may  be  cited, 
in  which  no  such  idea  can  possibly  attach  to  the 
word.  Thus,  in  Matt.  vi.  25.  Is  not  the  soul 
more  (v\euov)  than  meat? — and  again,  xii.  41. 
Behold,  a  greater  (VAsKov)  than  Jonas  is  here. 
Many  other  such  instances  may  be  seen  in  Ste- 
phanus's  Greek  Concordance,  to  which  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott has  referred  in  support  of  his  opinion.  But 
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the  true  force  of  the  word,  both  in  the  positive 
and  the  comparative,  may  be  best  seen  in  Schleus- 
ner's  Lexicon.  It  will  thence  appear,  that  the 
just  value  of  the  expression  in  the  passage  in 
Hebrews  has  been  given  in  the  text:  a  more 
ample,  or  fuller  sacrifice,  expressing  in  empha- 
tical  terms,  that  which  partook  more  largely 
and  essentially  of  the  true  nature  and  virtue 
of  sacrifice.  Vatablus  renders  the  word  ube- 
riorem. 


NO.    LXIII. ON    THE    NATURE    AND    GROUNDS   OF 

THE    FAITH    EVIDENCED    BY    THE    SACRIFICE    OF 
ABEL. 

PAGE  50.  (r) — FAITH  (we  are  informed  by  the 
apostle,  Romans  x.  17.)  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  This  account  of 
Faitli,  combined  with  the  numerous  examples 
exhibited  in  the  llth  ch.  of  Hebrews,  in  illustra- 
tion of  its  nature,  can  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  pro- 
nounce, that  Abel's  offering  was  in  obedience  to 
a  divine  revelation.  For  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  several  instances,  adduced  in  this 
chapter,  of  persons  actuated  by  this  exalted  prin- 
ciple, the  belief  of  something  declared,  and  a 
mode  of  action  conformable  to  that  belief,  are 
uniformly  exhibited.  In  like  manner,  then,  as 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  rest,  are  represented 
as  acting  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command, 
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placing  an  entire  reliance  in  the  promise  of  him 
who  commanded ;  so  Abel,  in  the  sacrifice  which 
he  offered,  must  be  supposed  to  have  acted  under 
the  same  impression, — believing  what  God  had 
promised,  and  therefore  sacrificing  as  God  had 
ordered.  Indeed,  as  Heidegger  remarks,  the 
divine  revelation  was  in  his  case  even  more  ne- 
cessary, than  in  any  other  of  those  mentioned. 

The  sacred  writer  again  informs  us,  at  the 
13th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  that  Abel  and 
all  the  others  whom  he  had  named  died  in  faith 
(i.  e.  as  Hallet  paraphrases  it,  "retained  their 
faith,  until  their  death,  or  the  time  of  their  leaving 
the  world,")  not  having  received  the  promises, 
(not  having  received  the  completion  of  them  : 
that  being  reserved  for  later  times,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  chapter,  and  is 
clearly  expressed  in  Acts  xiii.  32,  33. :  We  declare 
unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  THE  PROMISE 
which  was  made  unto  the  FATHERS,  God  hath 
FULFILLED  the  same  UNTO  us  THEIR  CHILDREN) — 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off;  and  were  per- 
suaded of  them,  and  embraced  them. 

Now,  that  these  promises  included  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah,  Kennicott  says,  is  plain  :  "  first, 
because  this  is  THE  PROMISE,  peculiarly  and 
emphatically  so  called  throughout  Scripture :  and 
secondly,  because  that  the  temporal  promises, 
respecting  the  land  of  Canaan,  cannot  alone,  if 
at  all,  be  meant  here,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  all 
the  patriarchs,  whom  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  chapter :  and  Abraham,  who  is 
one  of  those  mentioned,  is  expressly  said  to  have 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  Promise  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah  (three  of 
the  patriarchs  included  in  the  word  ALL,)  had 
not  received  the  promise  of  entering  the  land  of 
Canaan.  So  that  some  other  promise,  made  in 
the  first  ages,  and  frequently  repeated,  must  be 
that  to  which  the  apostle  here  alludes.  And  what 
promise  can  that  be,  but  the  promise  of  a  future 
Redeemer  made  to  Adam  ?  " — the  promise,  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head:  a  promise,  which  was  to  be  commemorated 
in  the  patriarchal  and  all  succeeding  sacrifices, 
until  the  seed  should  come.  Agreeably  to  this, 
the  Homily  on  Faith  applies  this  llth  chap,  of 
Hebrews,  stating,  that  holy  men  of  old,  although 
they  were  not  named  Christian,  yet  exercised  a 
Christian  faith ;  seeking,  as  we  do,  all  the  benefits 
of  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  differing  from  us  only  in 
this,  that  whereas  "  they  looked  when  Christ 
should  come,  we  be  in  the  time  when  he  is 
come." 

To  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  then,  was  the 
faith  of  Abel  directed ;  and  the  enjoined  mani- 
festation of  this  faith  the  apostle  justifies  us  in 
pronouncing  to  have  been  the  kind  of  sacrifice 
which  he  offered ;  and  which,  as  being  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  required  of  the  faithful, 
procured  from  God  that  acceptance,  and  wit- 
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nessing  of  his  offerings,  which  was  refused  to 
Cain.  See  Heideg.  Hist.  Pair.  Exerc.  iii.  §  52. 
torn.  \.-Shuclcf.  Connect,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87. — 
Kennic.  Two  Dissert,  p.  212 — 215.  and  Ed- 
wards' s  Survey  of  the  various  Methods,  pp.  99, 
100.  See  also  Witsius,  (Misc.  Sac.  Lib.  II. 
Diss.  ii.  §  7 — 10.)  who  removes  the  objections 
brought  by  Spencer  against  the  application  of 
this  chapter  of  Hebrews,  here  contended  for;  and 
Jen.  Jew.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  57 — 59.  where  some 
excellent  remarks  are  to  be  found  on  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  mention  of  Jephthah,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  distinguished  believers,  might  appear 
to  create. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  certain  commenta- 
tors, among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  Rosenmuller,  and  Primate 
Newcome  also,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  in- 
terpret the  promises  alluded  to  in  this  chapter  as 
temporal ;  and  are  consequently  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  confining  the  expression,  OVTOI  Travrsg, 
ALL  these,  in  the  13th  verse,  to  some  of  those 
that  had  been  named ;  or  of  referring  it  to  ALL 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  of  whom  mention 
had  been  made  in  the  sentence  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Now,  it  is  obvious,  as  Whitby  remarks, 
that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  did  not  die 
in  faith  :  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  any  parti- 
cular individuals  of  those  before  named  can  be 
selected  by  an  expression,  which  comprehends 
ALL,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  And  if  all,  who 
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had  been  before  named,  are  referred  to  (as  is 
unavoidable),  then,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
promises  cannot  have  been  temporal,  there  being 
some  to  whom  no  temporal  promises  were  made, 
as  Abel  and  Enoch.  As  to  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  declaration,  that  the  persons  enumerated 
had'oiED  in  faith,  when  it  is  known  that  Enoch 
did  not  die,  but  was  translated ;  this  is  easily 
removed  by  considering,  that  the  stress  in  this 
clause  is  not  laid  upon  the  death  of  those  believers, 
but  upon  their  having  retained  their  faith  through 
life,  as  is  well  marked  in  Halters  paraphrase, 
quoted  in  p.  194.  of  this  volume,  and  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  language  would  naturally  be  con- 
veyed in  the  words  here  used  by  the  apostle. 
See  Drusius,  in  loc.  who  supplies  several  in- 
stances of  a  similar  latitude  of  expression  in 
Scripture.  Hallet,  Doddridge,  and  Whitby, 
deserve  to  be  consulted  upon  this  entire  chapter. 
They  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  arguments 
of  those  who  contend  for  a  temporal  promise. 

I  shall  only  add  here  an  observation  of  Eisner, 
on  the  extravagant  eagerness  shown  by  two  of 
these  commentators,  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  in 
defence  of  the  temporal  solution.  Having  re- 
marked, that  Le  Clerc  condemns  Hammond,  for 
his  mystical  interpretation  of  the  city  which  has 
foundations,  as  implying  an  everlasting  mansion 
in  the  heavens ;  and  that  he  approves  of  the  idea 
of  Grotius,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  here 
intended  :  he  exclaims,  "  Mira  est  viri  illius  TJJ 
o  3 
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ro£  imprudcntia  :  quomodo  quseso 
exspectasse  illam  urbem  Abrahamus  dicetur, 
quam  post  multa  demum  saecula  posteris  suis 
cessurum  noverat  a  Deo  edoctus  ?  —  quomodo 
deinde  Deus  conditor  vocabitur  Hierosolymce 
terrestris?  —  denique  infra,  v.  16.  ccelum  esse 
illam  urbem  apparet,  nam  patria  ccelestis  vocatur. 
Simplicius  quoque  ad  Epictetum,  cap.  xii.  p.  77« 
in  morte  reperiri  TTJV  aTojS/vrjv  Trar^i^a  dixit,  de 
beatis  sedibus"  Observat.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  p.  867. 


NO.  LXIV. — ON    THE    PROBABLE    TIME    AND    OCCA- 
SION   OF    THE    INSTITUTION    OF    SACRIFICE. 

PAGE  51.  (s)  —The  event,  which,  according  to 
the  principle  of  sacrifice  maintained  in  the  page 
here  referred  to,  gave  birth  to  the  establishment 
of  the  rite,  seems  obviously  to  determine  the  time 
of  its  institution.  The  commission  of  sin,  and 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  being  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  its  reference,  no  period  seems  more  fit 
for  its  appointment,  than  that,  at  which  Sin  first 
entered,  and  the  promise  was  first  delivered  : 
that  is,  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
fall.  And,  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
sacrifice  recorded  in  Scripture  is  introduced.in  the 
narrative  strongly  indicates  the  pre-existence  of 
the  rite;  the  words  D»£»  \»pD,  intimating  (as 
Kennicott  has  shown  in  the  2d  of  his  Two  Dis- 
sertations, p,  177—183.)  a  stated  time  for  the 
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performance  of  this  duty  :  and  the  whole  turn  of 
phrase  marking  a  previous  and  familiar  observ- 
ance. See  Richie's  Peculiar  Doctrines,  Part  ii. 
§  42.  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

If,  then,  sacrifice  be  admitted  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  Fall,  every  argument,  which  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  Abel  oifered  sacrifices 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  injunction,  will  apply 
with  increased  force  to  show,  that  Adam  must 
have  done  the  same.  Scripture  also  supplies 
additional  confirmation,  by  the  fact  which  it 
relates,  of  the  first  pair  having  been,  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  God,  clothed  with  the  skins 
of  beasts.  Much  as  some  have  endeavoured  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  found, 
when  more  closely  examined,  to  supply  a  strong 
evidence  on  this  head.  That  the  beasts,  whose 
skins  were  allotted  for  covering  to  our  first 
parents,  had  been  slain,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  ; 
as  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  any  animals 
had  died  of  themselves,  so  soon  after  their  crea- 
tion* and  without  having  yet  experienced  any 
severities  of  climate  or  situation.  Now,  there 
were  no  purposes  for  which  they  could  have  been 
slain,  unless  those  of  food,  sacrifice,  or  covering. 
That  they  were  not  slain  for  food,  has  been,  it  is 
hopedj  sufficiently  established  in  Number  LII. 
Neither  can  it  be  admitted,  that  they  were  slain 
merely  for  covering ;  since  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  Adam  would,  immediately  after  the  sentence 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  have  dared  to  kill  God's 
o  4 
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creatures  without  his  permission  ;  nor  is  it  likely, 
that  God  should  order  them  to  be  slain  solely  for 
their  skins,  when  man  could  have  been  supplied 
with  sufficient  covering  from  the  hair  and  wool ; 
and  when,  the  flesh  of  the.  animal  not  being  per- 
mitted for  food,  there  must  have  been  an  unne- 
cessary waste  of  the  creatures.  It  follows,  then, 
that  they  had  been  slain  with  a  view  to  sacrifice. 
This  alone  supplies  an  adequate  reason.  The 
'whole  of  the  animal  (if  the  offering  be  supposed 
an  holocaust,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  concl  u 
all  to  have  been*,  until  the  Mosaic  institution) 
would  here  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  religion, 
except  the  skin,  which  would  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  clothing.  And  even  this  might 
not  be  without  its  moral  and  religious  end,  as  it 
might  serve  to  our  first  parents  for  a  constant 
memorial  of  their  transgression ;  of  the  death 
which  it  merited ;  and  of  the  divine  mercy  by 
which  that  death  was  withheld.  It  seems  also 
not  unlikely,  that  from  this  institution  was  de- 
rived the  appointment  in  Lev.  vii.  8.  that  the 
priest  should  have  the  skin  of  the  burnt-offering. 
See  particularly,  on  the  subject  of  this  number, 
Kennic.  Two  Diss.  pp.  67—70.  227,  228.  and 
Wits.  Misc.  Sacr.  Lib.  II.  Diss.  ii.  §  12.  — also 
Heideg.  His  for.  Pair.  Exerclt.  v.  §  16.  Delan. 
Rev.  Exam.  vol.  i.  diss.  viii.  p.  99 — 103.  Bar- 
ringt.  Miscell.  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-  67.  ShucJcf. 

*  See  pp.  177,  178.  of  this  volume;  also  Number  LXVII. 
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Connect,  vol.  i.  b.  2.  pp.  80,  81.  and  Patr.  and 
Ainstv.  on  Gen.  iii.  21. 

A  translation,  indeed,  has  been  given  of  the 
passage  in  Gen.  iii.  9.  which  subverts  the  entire 
of  the  argument  derived  from  the  skins  given  to 
the  first  pair  for  clothing,  by  referring  the  word 
Tiy  to  the  skin  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  reading 
it  in  this  sense,  "  that  God  made  for  them  coats, 
or  coverings  of  their  skin."  Cloppenburg  re- 
marks (Sacrif.  Patriarch.  Sch.  p.  13.),  that  the 
word  Tiy  is  never  to  be  found  in  Scripture  in  any 
other  signification,  than  that  of  the  hide  of  an 
animal.  Kennicott  also  concurs  in  this  criticism, 
with  one  slight  and  conjectural  exception.  But 
the  truth  is,  there  are  many  exceptions,  which 
these  distinguished  scholars  must  have  hastily 
overlooked.  Exod.  xxxiv.  30.,  Job  x.  11.,  xix. 
20.  26.,  with  others  which  may  be  seen  in  Coc- 
ceius,  Schindler,  and  Calasio,  and  need  not  be 
enumerated,  supply  examples  as  strong  as  that 
which  has  been  noticed  by  Kennicott,  from  Exod. 
xxii.  26.  But  although  the  word  is  in  these 
several  instances  applied  to  the  human  skin,  yet 
the  form  and  construction  of  the  passage  before 
us  will  not  admit  it  here.  It  is  here  introduced 
absolutely,  and  without  any  of  those  connecting 
parts  of  speech  which  might  mark  its  relation  to 
the  persons  spoken  of,  whilst,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to,  the  relation  is  always  so  pointed 
out.  On  the  supposition  that  the  human  skin  is 
here  meant,  the  last-named  passage,  viz.  Exod. 
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xxii.  26.  exactly  corresponds  to  this,  the  raiment 
for  his  sldn,  in  the  one,  agreeing  precisely  with 
the  covering  for  their  skin,  in  the  other.  But 
there  the  word  has  the  preposition  *?,  and  the 
pronoun  suffixed  to  it,  yT$6  :  in  like  manner, 
both  of  these,  or  at  least  the  suffixed  pronoun 
(D"Tiy)»  would  undoubtedly  have  been  used  here, 
had  the  skin  of  the  persons  covered  been  intended; 
whereas  the  word  -ny  is  introduced  absolute  and 
unconnected.  See  Kennic.  Two  Dissert,  pp.  68, 
69.  Accordingly  the  LXX,  and  all  the  ancient 
versions,  except  the  Chaldee,  have  uniformly 
rendered  the  sentence  in  its  present  received 
acceptation. 

So  little  deserving  of  serious  attention  did  the 
translation  which  has  been  here  discussed  appear 
to  Dr.  Lardner,  that,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mosaic 
Account,  &c.  (Kippis's  edit.  vol.  xi.  pp.  239.  249.) 
when  engaged  in  a  direct  examination  of  the 
subject,  he  does  not  condescend  to  notice  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  observes  upon  Le  Clerc's 
interpretation,  which  is  scarcely  less  extraordi- 
nary :  viz.  that  the  word,  rTOJlD»  does  not  signify 
coats,  but  tents :  so  that  the  covering  provided 
for  Adam  and  his  wife  were  not  coats,  but  tents, 
of  skins*  In  this,  however,  Le  Clerc  has  nothing 
to  support  him  but  his  own  ingenuity  of  inven- 
tion. The  word  t-OirD,  which  is  exactly  the 
Greek  %ira>v,  being  never  used  to  signify  any 
thing  but  a  garment.  And  even  if  it  were,  it 
seems  rather  extraordinary,  as  Kennicott  re- 
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marks,  that  God  should  take  care  to  make  a  tent 
or  habitation  for  the  first  pair  in  Paradise*  when, 
in  the  very  next  words,  we  read  of  God's  turning 
them  out  of  Paradise.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  instance,  in  which  Le  Clerc  has  in- 
dulged an  arbitrary  fancy*  in  his  Comments  on 
Scripture. 


NO.    LXV. ON     THE     TRUE    INTERPRETATION    OF 

THE    PASSAGE,    GEN.  IV.  7't    CONTAINING    GOD*S 
EXPOSTULATION    WITH    CAIN. 

PAGE  54.  (' )  —  The  plain,  natural,  arid  signi- 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  be  satisfied  of  the  levity  of  Le  Clerc's 
occasional  strictures  on  Scripture,  may  consult  the  dissertation 
of  Witsius,  on  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  his  Miscella- 
nea Sacra,  (torn.  i.  p.  106 — 130.)  in  which  he  discusses,  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  force,  the  objections  urged 
by  Le  Clerc  against  the  received  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  Moses.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Le  Clerc 
afterwards  retraced  his  steps,  and,  in  the  third  dissertation  of 
the  Prolegomena  of  his  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
refuted  the  several  objections  which  he  had  himself  before 
advanced.  The  rashness,  however,  which,  upon  so  important 
a  subject,  could  have  led  to  so  wild  a  theory  as  this  writer  had 
set  up,  in  opposition  to  the  suffrage  of  all  antiquity,  to  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  to  the  plain  evidence 
of  the  thing  itself,  is  not  done  away,  although  its  mischiefs 
may  be  mitigated,  by  his  subsequent  recantation.  Having 
made  mention  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  I  think  it  right  to  direct  the 
young  reader,  in  addition  to  the  dissertation  of  Witsius  already 
noticed,  to  Bishop  Watsons  Apology  for  the  Bible  in  answer 
to  Paine,  and  to  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch. 
f  This  text  suggests  to  me  the  recollection  of  an  error  into 
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ficant  interpretation,  which  in  the  page  here  no- 
ticed has  been  given  to  a  part  of  Scripture,  which 
had  long  exercised,  but  to  puzzle  and  perplex, 
the  commentators,  was  first  proposed  by  the 
learned  Lightfoot  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1085.  1243.),  and  has  since  been  adopted  by 
Kennicott  (Two  Dissert,  pp.  216,  2 17.)  and 
Pilkington.  (Remarks,  &c.  p.  163.)  The  use  of 
the  word  JHKDn,  Sin,  for  a  Sin-offering,  is  so 
familiar,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  ad- 
duce instances  in  proof  of  it.  Examples  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Exod.  xxix.  14.  xxx.,  10.  Levit. 
iv.  3.  21.  24.  29.,  vi.  25.  2  Kings  xii.  16.  Ezek. 
xlv.  23.  Hos.  iv.  8.,  and  in  numerous  other  pas- 
sages. On  this  idiom,  see  also  what  has  been 

which  a  critic  of  no  small  distinction,  the  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity,  has  lately  fallen  in  one  of  his  Lectures  delivered 
from  the  Professor's  chair.  In  his  Tenth  Lecture,  p.  74.,  he 
has  both  asserted  it  as  a  fact,  and  deduced  it  as  a  conse- 
quence from  a  criticism  of  his  upon  the  word  JEHOVAH,  that 
in  the  Septuagint  the  word  JEHOVAH  is  never  expressed  by 
©so?,  but  uniformly  by  Kvpttx;.  Now,  the  text  of  Gen.  iv.  4. 
supplies  a  direct  contradiction  to  this  assertion.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  this  text,  but  in  a  vast  number  besides,  of  which 
Trommius  and  Biel  supply  not  a  few  instances,  that  we  find 
the  word  JEHOVAH  rendered  ®eo<;  by  the  LXX.  Nor  is  this 
rendering  confined  to  them  :  among  the  Jewish  interpreters, 
Aquila  in  Exod.  iv.  24.  has  done  the  same.  The  various  fal- 
lacious applications  of  the  word  ©so?,  lately  attempted  by 
Socinian  writers,  joined  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Marsh's  name, 
and  the  peremptory  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  he  has 
made  this  erroneous  assertion  from  the  chair  of  a  professor, 
has  rendered  it  unavoidable  that  this  notice  should  be  taken 
of  it. 
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said  in  p.  235 — 241.  of  the  first  vol.  of  this  work, 
and  in  Pilkington's  Remarks,  pp.  163,  164. 

But  the  translation  of  the  passage  here  given 
receives  its  strongest  confirmation  from  the  pe- 
culiar force  of  the  word  \*3H»  which  is  connected 
with  r~IKOn,  and  which  strictly  implies  couching, 
or  lying  down  as  a  beast.  For  this  see  Schindler 
and  Castell  on  the  word.  And,  indeed,  all  the 
commentators  have  been  obliged  to  admit  this 
sense  of  the  phrase,  even  whilst  they  adopted  a 
translation  of  the  passage  with  which  it  seems 
but  little  consistent :  the  idea  of  Sin  lying  couched 
at  the  door,  being,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bold 
image.  Yet  in  this  sense  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  apply  the  term.  .See  Fagius,  Vatablus, 
Clar'ms,  Dathe,  and  Rosenmutter.  But  the  word 
Sin-offering  being  substituted  for  Sin,  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  the  term  employed  instantly  appears. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  of  some 
weight  which  is  remarked  by  Parhhurst,  and  is 
also  noticed  by  Castalio,  Dathe,  and  Rosenmuller, 
although  they  have  not  drawn  from  it  the  natural 
inference  j  namely,  that  JHtfDn,  which  is  femi- 
nine, is  here  connected  with  a  word  of  the  mas- 
culine gender,  \»^  j  which,  as  Park  hurst  judi- 
ciously observes,  is  perfectly  consistent,  on  the 
supposition  that  rnKtDH  denotes  a  Sin-offering  : 
for  then  according  to  a  construction  common  in 
Hebrew,  which  refers  the  adjective  not  to  the 
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word  but  to  the  thing  understood  by  it,  the  mas- 
culine \M"|  is  here  combined  with  the  animal, 
which  was  to  be  the  sin-offering.  In  conformity 
with  this  reasoning  it  will  be  found,  that  rntfttn, 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  it  is  used  for  a 
Sin-offering,  is,  though  feminine  itself,  connected 
with  a  masculine  adjunct.  See  Exod.  xxix.  14. 
Levit.  iv.  21.  24.  v.  9.  and  other  places  in  Levi- 
ticus, where  the  masculine  pronoun  NOJl  is  used 
instead  of  the  feminine  t-^n.  But  in  Gen.  xviii. 
20.  xx.  9.  Exod.  xxxii.  21.  30.  and  other  places, 
where  the  word  occurs  in  its  original  signification 
of  Sin,  it  has  constantly  the  adjective  connected 
in  thejeminine. 

Dr.  Geddes  was  either  not  aware  of  this  pecu- 
liarity, or  did  not  choose  to  notice  it,  whilst  he 
laboured  so  hard  in  his  Critical  Remarks  (p.  54.) 
to  show,  that  there  were  no  authorities  to  justify 
the  connecting  JHKtOn  a  feminine,  in  its  ordinary 
sense  of  sin,  with  a  masculine  adjunct.  He  has 
not  taken  the  like  pains  to  show,  that  such  a  con- 
nexion is  unauthorized,  in  the  application  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  sin-offering :  in  which  par- 
ticular application  it  is,  that  this  anomalous 
connexion  is  specially  contended  for.  He  has 
merely  contented  himself  with  asserting,  (p.  55.) 
that  the  rendering  the  word  in  this  sense  is  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  which  he  has  urged 
against  its  application  to  the  sense  of  sin.  This 
he  has  asserted;  whilst  it  will  appear,  upon  a 
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single  glance,  that,  to  every  objection  which  he 
has  advanced,  this  signification  of  the  term  sup- 
plies an  immediate  and  satisfactory  reply. 

The  principal  difficulty  attending  the  trans- 
lation of  the  verse  in  question  has  arisen  from 
the  apparent  want  of  connexion  between  the 
concluding  clause  and  those  which  go  before.  If, 
however,  the  context  be  well  considered,  the 
connexion  becomes  clear  and  convincing.  Of 
Cain,  who  was  filled  with  rage  at  the  preference 
given  to  his  brother  Abel  by  the  acceptance  of 
his  sacrifice,  whilst  his  own  was  rejected,  Jehovah 
demands  the  reason  of  his  anger  :  "  If  thou  doest 
well  (says  he),  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  (or 
rather  as  the  margin  of  our  Bible  reads,  shalt  thou 
not  have  the  excellency,  or  exaltation,  above  thy 
brother,  which  thou  conceivest  to  belong  to  thy 
birth-right  ?)  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin- 
offering  lieth  at  thy  very  door,  to  make  the  due 
reconciliation,  and  restore  thee  to  the  station 
which  thou  hast  lost  by  thy  misconduct.  So 
that  in  either  case  it  depends  upon  thyself,  that 
he  (thy  brother)  shall  be  rendered  subject  unto 
thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  have  the  superiority  over 
him"  This  meaning  naturally  and  spontaneously 
flows  from  the  literal  rendering  of  the  passage  as 
it  stands  connected.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Cain,  wherefore  art  thou  wroth,  &c.  (with  thy 
brother)  ?  7s  there  not,  if  thou  doest  'well,  exalt- 
ation ;  and,  if  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin-offering 
lying  at  thy  door  ?  And  thus  he  may  become  sub- 
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ject  to  thee,  and  thou  mayest  have  the  dominion 
over  him.  It  is  apprehended  that  this,  which  is 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original,  affords,  in 
the  view  of  the  above  paraphrase,  a  clear,  con- 
sistent, and  satisfactory  sense  of  a  part  of  Scrip- 
ture which  has  hitherto  caused  much  trouble  to 
interpreters. 

The  rendering  by  the  LXX  is  so  very  differ- 
ent from  this,  and  from  the  commonly  received 
translation,  that  on  the  first  view  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
entirely  dissimilar  to  that,  which  we  at  present 
possess.  It  therefore  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  curious  reader,  to  show  how  the  Greek 
translators  must  have  considered  the  text,  in 
order  to  have  derived  from  it  a  sense  apparently 
so  foreign  from  its  import.  They  render  it  thus  ; 
Qvx  sav  og9co£  7rgoo-£V£yx>]£,  ogfta>$  8s  JIA>J  S/sTo^, 
•»]'jU,agTe£ ;  ijVu^ao-ov*  ?rgo£  ar\  r  a.7ro$go<pr]  aure,  xoii  <ro 
cig%£i$  aitrs:  or,  as  in  some  of  Holmes's  various 
readings,  —  eTng-gocpr)  aure,  xcu  crv  a.urS  ag£y;£. 
Though  you  may  have  rightly  offered,  yet  if  you 
have  not  rightly  divided,  have  you  not  sinned  ?  Be 
at  rest.  To  you  shall  he  submit  himself,  and  you 
shall  rule  over  him.  Now,  if  in  the  original, 

y&r\  be  construed  in  connexion,  making 
the  infinitive  mood,   and  expressing  by 

the  mode  in  which  the  action  denoted  by 
that  infinitive  was  performed ;  and  if,  in  like 
manner,  the  words  riDO^  ^D*D  be  made  to  co- 
alesce, whilst  nn£3  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  of 
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dividing  ;  if  riKDPT  be  considered  as  a  verb,  and 
f2~\  also  as  a  verb,  with  a  stop  preceding  and 
following  it  ;  —  the  sense  affixed  by  the  Septua- 
gint  may  be  elicited.  For  then  r)K 
be  rendered  o%Q<S$  7rg<xrsvsyxfg  ;  and 

ritfttn  also  may  be  rendered  by 
and  '{3T\  by  TjVup^ao-ov.  All  this,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered,  is  to  be  considered 
rather  possible  than  natural.  For  although  the 
infinitive  certainly  admits  such  a  connexion  with 
the  verb  n*E3*n»  as  to  imply  the  doing  well*  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  infinitive,  yet  the  use 
of  the  verb  ritf  t^  for  offering  sacrifice,  and  of 
HD3  for  dividing,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  au- 
thorized by  any  passages  in  Scripture.  Indeed 
that  nnD  should  admit  the  sense  of  dividing, 
it  ought  to  be  written  r"in3>  unless  we  suppose 
the  word  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  freely 
sharing,  or  imparting  (which  nnfl  is  not  inca- 
pable of  expressing),  and  that  thence  the  Greek 
translators  felt  themselves  justified  in  extending 
it  to  the  above  signification.  As  for  \*^1,  also, 
it  is  only  by  a  considerable  latitude  of  figurative 
application  that  it  can  be  interpreted  as  in  the 
Greek  j  its  literal  meaning  being  that  of  lying 
down  as  an  animal.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
version  by  the  LXX  is  rather  to  be  defended 
than  approved  :  whilst  the  translation  by  Jerome, 

*  Of  this  construction,  Prov.  xxx.  29.,  Psal.  xxxiii.  3., 
Isai.  xxiii.  16.,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32.,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  supply  instances. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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and  still  more  that  by  Theodotion,  presents  a 
view  of  the  passage  much  more  natural  as  well 
as  grammatical. 

Jerome's  translation  runs  thus,  "  Nonne  si 
bene  egeris,  demittetur  tibi?  Et  si  non  bene 
egeris,  ante  fores  peccatum  tuum  sedebit  ?  Et  ad 
te  societas  ejus  :  sed  tu  magis  dominare  ejus." 
(Qucest.  Hebr.  in  Genes.)  And  this,  again,  is 
thus  modified  in  the  Roman  Vulgate  : — "  Nonne 
si  bene  egeris,  recipies  ?  Sin  autem  male,  statim 
in  foribus  peccatum  aderit  ?  Sed  sub  te  erit  ap- 
petitus  ejus,  et  tu  dominaberis  illius."  In  both 
of  these  the  sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in 
our  common  English  Bibles  ;  except  that  the  last 
clause  is  applied  by  the  followers  of  the  Vulgate, 
not  to  Abel,  but  to  the  sin  just  before  spoken  of, 
and  is  interpreted  as  pronouncing  on  the  full  do- 
minion of  man  over  his  sinful  desires,  and  assert- 
ing the  uncontrolled  freedom  *  of  his  will.  The 
Romish  writers  adduce  Jerome's  paraphrase!  on 
the  text,  as  clearly  proving  this  to  have  been 
his  view  j  and  also  refer  to  the  authority  of  Au- 
gustine, who  specifically  argues  the  point  thus, 
"  Tu  dominaberis  illius  ;  nun  quid  fratris  ?  absit. 

*  Erasmus  (Hyperaspist.  Diatrib.  ii.  §  96.)  cites  the  passage 
thus :  "  Sub  te  erit  appetitus  tuus,  et  tu  dominaberis  illius  :" 
and  from  this  unauthorized  reading  he  deduces  an  argument 
in  opposition  to  Luther,  on  the  free  will  of  man. 

f  In  his  Questions  on  Genesis  he  thus  explains  the  text : 
"  Quod  si  male  egeris,  illico  peccatum  ante  vestibulum  sede- 
bit, et  tali  janitore  comitaberis  :  verum,  quia  liberi  arbitrii  es, 
moneo  ut  non  tibi  peccatum,  sed  tu  peccato  domineris." 
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Cujus  igitur  nisi  peccati  ?"  On  these  authorities, 
together  with  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the 
Doway  *  translators  ground  a  triumph  over  the 

*  Ernesti,  in  his  Institutio  Interprets  Novi  Testamenti, 
p.  79.,  exclaims,  "  Quam  multi  errores  orti  sunt  in  Ecclesia 
ex  linguae  Hebraic*  ignorantia  !  Doctrina  de  purgatorio,  poe- 
nitentia,  fide,  bonis  operibus,  et  aliae,  ex  Augustino  quidem 
et  versione  Vulgata  proferri  quidem,  sed  adseri  et  defendi  non 
possunt  contra  interpretem  linguae  Hebraicaegnarum." — Other 
reasons,  however,  very  different  from  mere  ignorance  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  have  been  assigned  for  the  errors  in  Scrip- 
ture interpretation,  imputable  to  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Father  Paul  informs  us.  in  one  of  his  Letters, 
(Letter  25.)  that  the  Pope,  complaining  of  Fra.  Fulgentio, 
said,  "  that  preaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  suspicious  thing; 
and  that  he,  who  keeps  close  to  the  Scriptures,  will  ruin  the 
Catholic  faith."  And,  again  (Letter  26.),  the  Pope  is  made 
to  say  of  him,  "  that,  indeed,  he  made  some  good  Sermons, 
but  bad  ones  withal :  and  that  he  insisted  too  much  upon 
Scripture  ;  which  is  a  book,  to  which  if  any  keep  close,  he  will 
quite  ruin  the  Catholic  faith." — And  indeed,  that  the  Pope 
had  reason  to  complain  of  Fra.  Fulgentio's  sermons,  must  be 
admitted,  when  we  find  from  BurneCs  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell 
(p.  119.),  that  that  father,  in  preaching  on  the  words,  Have 
ye  not  read  ?  took  occasion  to  tell  the  auditory,  that  if  Christ 
were  now  to  ask  this  question,  all  the  answer  they  could 
make  to  it  would  be  ;  No,  for  they  were  not  suffered  to  do  it: 
and  thence  proceeded  to  remonstrate,  with  the  most  ani- 
mated zeal,  against  the  restraint  put  on  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
ture by  the  See  of  Rome. 

In  a  work,  which,  within  a  few  years,  has  obtained  the 
most  distinguished  mark  of  approbation,  from  the  highest  and 
most  learned  society  of  a  nation  holding  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  meet  with  a  detailed  statement  of  those 
causes  which  have  disqualified  the  votaries  of  that  Church 
for  the  task  of  Scripture  interpretation.  After  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  advantages,  derived  to  the  literature  and  civilisa- 
tion of  Christendom,  from  religious  houses,  as  depositaries  of 
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heretical  (Protestant)  versions,  whose  object  in 
referring  the  clause  to  Abel  and  not  to  sin,  they 

the  remains  of  ancient  learning,  the  author  thus  proceeds. — 
"  If  the  Churchmen  preserved  in  this  manner  the  faint  tradi- 
tion of  knowledge,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  their  hands  it  more  than  once  became  dangerous,  and 
was  converted  by  its  guardians  to  pernicious  purposes.  The 
domination  of  Rome,  built  upon  a  scaffolding  of  false  histori- 
cal proofs,  had  need  of  the  assistance  of  those  faithful  auxi- 
liaries, to  employ  on  the  one  side  their  half  knowledge  to 
fascinate  men's  eyes,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  those  eyes 
from  perceiving  the  truth,  and  from  becoming  enlightened  by 
the  torch  of  criticism.  The  local  usurpations  of  the  Clergy, 
in  several  places,  were  founded  on  similar  claims,  and  had 
need  of  similar  means  for  their  preservation.  It  followed, 
therefore,  both  that  the  little  knowledge  permitted  should  be 
mixed  with  error,  and  that  the  nations  should  be  carefully 
maintained  in  profound  ignorance,  favourable  to  superstition. 
Learning,  as  far  as  possible,  was  rendered  inaccessible  to  the 
laity.  The.study  of  the  ancient  languages  was  represented 
as  idolatrous  and  abominable.  Above  all,  the  reading  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  that  sacred  inheritance  of  all  Christians,  was 
severely  interdicted.  To  read  the  Bible,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  one's  superiors,  was  a  crime  :  to  translate  it  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  would  have  been  a  temerity  worthy  of  the  se- 
verest punishment.  The  Popes  had,  indeed,  their  reasons  for 
preventing  the  woi-d  of  Jesus  Christ  from  reaching  the 
people,  and  a  direct  communication  from  being  established 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  keep  in  the  shade  objects  as  conspicuous  as  faith 
and  public  worship,  it  behoved  the  darkness  to  be  universal 
and  impenetrable."  Villers's  Essay  on  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,  p.  88 — 90.  The  same  writer,  in  another  place,  thus 
contrasts  the  characters  of  the  Protestant  and  Romish 
Churches,  as  to  their  grounds  of  assent  to  sacred  truths. — 
"  The  Church  of  Rome  said,  '  Submit,  without  examination, 
to  authority  ?'  The  Protestant  Church  said,  '  Examine,  and 
submit  only  to  thy  own  conviction.'  The  one  commanded 
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conceive  to  be  that  of  escaping  from  the  doctrine 
of  free  will ;  for  the  hostility  to  which  doctrine^ 

men  to  believe  blindly :  the  other  taught  them,  with  the 
Apostle,  to  reject  the  bad,  and  choose  only  that  which  is 
good."    Ibid.  p.  294.  —  And  when  the  Church  of  Rome  was, 
at  length,  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  self-defence,  to  grant 
to  her  faithful  sons  the  privilege  of  theological  investigation, 
in  what  way  does  the  same  writer  represent  the  system  of 
studies  permitted  for  this  purpose  ?     The  theology  of  the 
Romanist,  and  that  of  the  Protestant,  he  describes,  as  "  two 
worlds  in  opposite  hemispheres,  which  have  nothing  common 
except  the  name."  —  "The  Catholic  theology  rests  on  the 
inflexible  authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore debars  the  man  who  studies  it  from  all  free  exercise  of 
his  reason.     It  has  preserved  the  jargon,  and  all  the  barbarous 
appendages  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy.     We  perceive  in  it 
the  work  of  darkness  of  the  monks  of  the  tenth  century.     In 
short,  the  happiest  thing  which  can  befall  him  who  has  unfortu- 
nately learned  it,  is  speedily  to  forget  it.    The  Protestant  theo- 
logy, on  the  contrary,  rests  on  a  system  of  examination,  on  the 
unlimited  use  of  reason.  The  most  liberal  exegesis  opens  for  it 
the  knowledge  of  sacred  antiquity  ;  criticism,  that  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  ;  it  regards  the  doctrinal  part,  reduced  to 
purity  and  simplicity,  as  only  the  body  of  religion,  the  posi- 
tive form  which  it  requires  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  philosophy 
in  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  morality,  and  of 
the  relations  of  men  to  the  Divine  Being.     Whoever  wishes 
to  be  instructed  in  history,  in  classical  literature,  and  philoso- 
phy, can  choose  nothing  better  than  a  course  of  Protestant 
theology."— Ibid.  p.  307,  308.  — Such  are  the  observations 
contained  in  a  work  which  has  been  distinguished  by  a  prize, 
conferred  by  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  justice  of 
this  writer's  remarks  on  the  state  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
Romish  Church  has  been  supplied  by  the  late  republication, 
in  this  country,  of  that  wretched  specimen  of  Scripture  criti- 
cism, Ward's  Errata.  This  powerless  offspring  of  a  feeble 
parent,  which  was  supposed  to  have  perished  when  it  first 
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entertained    by  the   first    Reformers,    they  are 
branded  by  these  translators  with  the  title  of 

saw  the  light  above  a  century  ago,  has  lately,  upon  signs  of 
re-animation,  been  hailed  in  Ireland  with  shouts  of  joy. 
And  the  meagre  abstract  of  Gregory  Martins  Discovery  of 
the  manifold  Corruptions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  work  which 
has  itself  lain  for  two  hundred  years  overwhelmed  by  confu- 
tation, has  been  received  by  the  Romanists,  of  this  part  of 
the  Empire,  with  a  gratulation  that  might  well  become  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  Church.  A  work,  condemning  the  Pro- 
testant translation  of  the  Bible  for  using  the  term  messenger 
instead  of  angel  (in  Mai.  ii.  7-5  Hi.  1.,  Mat.  xi.  10.,  Luke  vii. 
27,  &c.),  by  which  the  character  of  angel  is  withdrawn  from 
the  priesthood,  and  of  a  sacrament  from  orders: — for  not 
rendering  the  words  (in  Hebr.  xi.  21.),  irpooWj^arev  'EH I  TO 
axpov  rf$  j5«£&oi>  avra,  as  the  Rhemish  does,  adored  the  top  of 
his  rod,  and  thereby  surreptitiously  removing  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Scripture  arguments  for  image  worship  : — for,  ascribing 
to  the  word  ^DQ,  in  the  second  commandment,  the  meaning 
graven  image,  whilst  the  Rhemish  renders  it  graven  thing, 
which,  with  those  who  admit  an  image  not  to  be  a  thing,  will 
exempt  images  from  the  prohibition  of  the  commandment:  — 
for  not  giving  to  the  words  ptnivoKt  and  pcenitentia,  the  sense 
of  penance,  but  merely  assigning  to  them  their  true  interpret- 
ation, repentance,  and  thus  doing  wilful  despite  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance: — a  work,  I  say,  condemning  the  Protestant 
translations  of  the  Bible  for  these,  and  some  other  such  errors ; 
and  in  all  cases  demonstrating  the  error  by  one  and  the  same 
irrefragable  proof,  —  that  the  Romish  version  is  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  Protestant  version  which  differs  from  it  must 
consequently  be  false,  —  is  certainly  not  such  a  one,  as  might, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  be  expected  to  be  raked  up  by  the 
clergy  of  a  widely  extended  communion,  and  exhibited  trium- 
phantly as  a  master-piece  of  critical  erudition.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  this  miserable  performance  did  not  deserve  an 
answer  ;  especially  as  every  argument  which  it  contained,  had 
been  in  former  times  repeatedly  confuted.  Perhaps,  however, 
they  judged  more  rightly,  who  thought,  that  even  the  weak- 
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Manichees.  (See  the  Do*way  Bible  on  Gen. 
iv.  70 

To  these  Romish  Doctors  I  leave  a  Romish 
Doctor  to  reply,  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Critical 
Remarks,  pp.  54,  55.,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Jerome's  version,  or  that  of  the  Vulgate, 
cannot  be  maintained.  He  has  not,  however, 
adduced  the  arguments  which  bear  most  strongly 
against  their  interpretation  j  namely,  those  which 
apply  to  the  mistranslation  of  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  to  the  violence 
offered  even  to  that  mistranslation  in  pronouncing 
that  Cain  having  sinned  should  acquire  dominion 
over  his  sinful  desires,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  by  yielding  to  sin  a  man  acquires  the 

est  reasonings  should  be  exposed,lest  they  might  be  imagined 
to  be  strong ;  and  that  even  the  most  hacknied  arguments 
should  be  replied  to,  lest  they  might  be  conceived  to  be  new. 
Accordingly,  this  work  received  an  answer  from  Dr.  Ryan, 
whose  zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth  are 
well  known,  and  is  about  to  receive  another  from  The  Rev. 
Richard  Grier,  of  Middleton.  These  gentlemen,  at  all  events, 
display  courage  in  their  enterprise,  since  the  author  whom 
they  attack,  backed  by  the  whole  Council  of  Trent,  has  pro- 
nounced, that  whoever  shall  not  receive  the  books  of  Scripture, 
as  they  are  read  in  the  Catholic  (Romish)  Church,  and  as  they 
are  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition,  shall  be  ACCURSED.  Errata, 
p.  37. 

Mr.  Grier's  work  has  been  published  since  the  date  of  the 
above  observation  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work  :  and,  by  the 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  executed,  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely silenced  the  battery  which  had  been  just  opened  upon 
the  received  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
p  4 
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power  of  controlling  it.     But  too  much  has  been 
said  upon  Romish  exposition.* 

*  How  little  entitled  the  orthodox  member  of  the  Romish 
Church  is,  at  this  day,  to  expect  serious  consideration  in  the 
walks  of  sacred  criticism,  may  be  inferred  (in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  in  the  last  note)  from  the  description  given  of 
him  by  a  Doctor  of  his  own  communion.  "  The  vulgar  papist 
rests  his  faith  on  the  supposed  infallibility  of  his  church, 
although  he  knows  not  where  that  infallibility  is  lodged,  nor 
in  what  it  properly  consists :  it  is  to  him  a  general,  vague, 
indefinite  idea,  which  he  never  thinks  of  analysing.  He  reads 
in  his  catechism,  or  is  told  by  his  catechist,  that  the  Church 
cannot  err  in  what  she  teaches ;  and  then  he  is  told,  that  this 
unerring  church  is  composed  only  of  those  who  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  precisely  believe  as  he  and 
the  bishops  who  are  in  communion  with  him  believe.  From 
that  moment  reason  is  set  aside ;  authority  usurps  its  place, 
and  implicit  faith  is  the  necessary  consequence.  He  dares 
not  even  advance  to  the  first  step  of  Des  Cartes's  logic  ;  he 
dares  not  doubt :  for  in  his  table  of  sins,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
confess,  he  finds  doubting  in  matters  of  faith  to  be  a  grievous 
crime."  Such  is  Dr.  Geddes's  account  of  him  whom  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  vulgar  papist ;  under  which  title  he,  in 
truth,  means  to  include  all  who  are  sincere  votaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  whom  that  church  would  acknowledge 
as  such :  in  other  words,  he  means  by  this  term  to  designate 
all  who  are  actually  within  the  pale  of  Popery. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  an 
enemy  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend ;  and  that  the  author, 
whilst  he  assumed  the  name  of  Catholic,  was  influenced  by 
the  feelings  of  a  Protestant.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  following  passage  that  his  mind  remained  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Romish  impression,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued still  a  partisan  of  that  faith  whose  errors  he  affected  to 
decry.  For,  says  he,  "  Is  the  faith  of  the  vulgar  Protestant 
better  founded  ?  He  rests  it  on  a  book  called  the  Holy  Bible, 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God»"  —  And 
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I  come  now  to  the  translation  by  Theodotion, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  does  perfect  justice 
to  the  original,  and  with  which  the  version 
which  I  have  proposed  entirely  coincides. 
av  aya$to£  TTO/T^,  SsxTot*;  xai  af  jouj  ayaQa>$ 


xai  oiogeis  aura.  Here  is  an  agreement  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  rendering  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted ;  the  force  of  a/xaor/a,  like  that  of  rnKDH, 
extending  to  the  sin-offering  ;  iyxadijrcu,  as  well 
as  \*3"),  denoting  the  posture  of  an  animal;  and 
GLUTS  the  masculine  decidedly  marking,  that  the 


thus  he  pronounces  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  and  of  the 
Papist  to  be  alike  implicit  and  alike  unfounded.  "  If  the 
instructor  of  the  Protestant  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  the 
book  which  he  puts  into  the  hand  of  his  catechumen  is  the 
infallible  word  of  God,  he  cannot,  like  the  Priest,  appeal  to 
an  unerring  church ;  he  acknowledges  no  such  guide  :  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  other  better  argument  he  can 
use." — He  goes  on  even  to  pronounce,  that  "in  the  Popish 
controversy,  the  Romanists  have,  on  this  point,  the  better  side 
of  the  question ;  called,  by  some  of  their  controversialists, 
the  question  of  questions"  And  in  what  way  does  their 
superiority  appear  upon  this  question  of  questions  ?  By  "  its 
never  having  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  Romanists 
themselves  :  they  having  always  reasoned  in  what  is  termed 
a  vicious  circle  ;  proving  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  from 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Scripture 
from  the  Church's  infallibility."  (Preface  to  Critical  Re- 
marks, p.  v.)  This  must  undoubtedly  have  given  the  Ro- 
manists the  better  side  of  the  question;  for  what  Protestant 
logician  could  successfully  reply  to  such  an  argument?  But 
the  reader  must  be  weary  of  this  fatuity. 
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reference  in  the  last  clause  was,  not  to  aj 
but  to  Abel.     See  Theodot.  apud  Montefak. 

Grotius  has  given  the  passage  somewhat  of  a 
different  turn,  and  yet  departs  but  little  from  the 
meaning  which  has  been  here  assigned.  He 
considers  the  force  of  the  si  bene  egeris,  as  car- 
ried down  to  the  concluding  clause,  so  as  to  make 
the  sense  this  :  "  If  thou  doest  well,  Abel  as  the 
younger  shall  be  rendered  subject  to  thy  author- 
ity." And  so  makes  the  clause  beginning  with, 
"  If  thou  doest  not  well,"  &c.  parenthetical ;  of 
which,  he  says,  innumerable  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  mode  of 
translating  the  passage  has  been  adopted  by  Purver 
in  his  English  version;  and  it  is  certainly  not  un- 
worthy of  commendation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  view  of  the  sentence,  which 
I  have  offered  to  the  reader,  more  grammatical, 
more  consistent,  and  more  natural,  t 

*  That  is,  to  a/xapi/a,  in  the  sense  of  sin  ;  in  which  sense 
alone  it  is,  that  it  has  been  by  some  made  the  subject  of  re- 
ference, in  opposition  to  Abel.  In  the  sense  of  sin-offering,  it 
would,  as  we  have  seen,  admit  the  masculine  pronoun  «vrS: 
but  to  the  word,  taken  in  that  sense,  the  reference  of  the 
pronoun  would  have  no  meaning. 

•f-  The  note  of  Ludov.  de  Dieu  on  this  passage  deserves  to 
be  noticed.  "  An  non,  sine  bene  qfferas,  sive  non  bene,  ad 
ostium  peccatum  cubat?  Quum  scilicet,  indigne  ferret  Cain, 
fratris  sacrificium  suo  esse  praelatum,  quod  non  minus  recte 
sacrificiorum  ritus  observasset  fratre,  neque  quicquam,  sive 
quoad  rem  oblatam,  sive  quoad  externam  offerendi  rationem  ac 
ceremoniam,  dignius  a  fratre  ac  melius  profectum  esset,  monet 
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NO.  LXVI. ON    THE    COMPARISON    BETWEEN    THE 

SACRIFICE    OF    ABEL    AND    THAT    OF    CHRIST. 

PAGE  54.  (v)  —  Dr.  Richie  judiciously  ob- 
serves, on  this  passage  of  Hebrews,  that  "  it 
makes  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  to  have  been  of  the 
piacular  kind,  by  the  comparison  which  it  makes 
between  the  effect  of  it  and  that  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  which  without  doubt  was  of  the 
piacular  kind.  For,  unless  these  two  sacrifices 
had  been  of  the  same  kind,  and  productive  of 
similar  effects,  such  a  comparison  could  not 
have  been  made,  nor  the  effect  of  the  one  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  better,  or  much  greater, 
than  the  effect  of  the  other  :  causes  of  a  different 
nature  producing  effects  of  a  dissimilar  kind : 
and  between  effects  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  no  such 


Deus,  non  esse  hie  ipsam  oblationem  respiciendam,  recte  ne 
ea  secundum  legem  scilicet  cerimonialem  facta  sit,  an  secus : 
sed  personam  offerentem,  dedita  ne  ea  sit  peccato,  an  non. 
Tu  peccatum  perpetuo  circumfers,  illudque  in  procinctu 
habes,  Cubans  quippe  ante  fores :  itaque  nihil  refert,  bene  ne 
an  male  secundum  rites  legales  offeras.  Vel  optima  tua  ob- 
latio  a  peccato  vitiatur.  Non  debebat  appetitus  tuus  ferri  ad 
peccatum,  sed  peccati  appetitus  ad  te,  sicut  mulieris  appetitus 
ad  maritum  cui  subest,  tuque  ei  dominari.  —  Posset  etiam 
verti,  An  non  sive  pulchrum  quid  ctdferas,  sive  non  pulchrum? 
&c.  —  Animadv.  in  Vet.  Test.  p.  1 3.  —  These  interpretations 
possess  much  ingenuity:  but  are  liable  to  the  grammatical 
objection  already  urged,  of  taking  J1tf£n>  m  *^e  sense  °f 
sin,  in  the  masculine  gender. 
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comparison  as  that  here  made  being  admissible." 
Peculiar  Doctrines  of  Revelation,  Part  II.  §  xlii. 
p.  138. 


NO.  LXVII.  —  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  SACRIFICE  BE- 
FORE THE  LAW  '.  TENDING  TO  SHOW  ITS  CON- 
FINEMENT TO  ANIMAL  SACRIFICE,  EXCEPT  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  CAIN. 


55.  (w)  —  From  the  time  of  Abel's  sacri- 
fice to  the  giving  of  the  law,  we  find  the  sacrificial 
offering  described  by  no  other  appellation  than 
that  of  Thy  or  rQt>  the  holocaust  or  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  the  Zebach  or  immolated  victim.  Thus 
we  see  ihejbrmer  expression  used  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Noah  in  Gen.  viii.  20.,  and  again  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  22d 
chapter.  It  is  also  employed  by  Moses  in 
speaking  of  sacrifices  to  Pharaoh,  in  Exod.  x.  25. 
and  again  in  describing  the  offerings  of  Jetliro, 
xviii.  12.  The  oblations  of  Job  likewise  (Job 
i.  5.)  and  of  his  friends  (xlii.  7>  8.)  are  so  deno- 
minated :  as  are  those  of  Balaam,  in  the  23d 
ch.  of  Numbers.  In  the  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  the  mode  of  worship  by  sacrifice, 
which  occur  in  this  early  period,  the  expression 
used  is  either  rQt,  or,  where  the  sort  of  sacrifice 
is  not  exactly  specified,  a  Word  immediately 
derived  from  and  clearly  implying  it,  nHT£» 
which,  though  translated  generally  by  us  an 
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Altar,  and  being  sometimes  applied  to  that  on 
which  Incense  was  presented,  cannot,  as  Sykes 
remarks  {Essay,  p.  24-6.),  when  used  absolutely, 
and  in  its  strict  sense,  be  otherwise  understood, 
than  as  signifying  "  that  on  which  slain  animals 
were  offered." 

Doctor  Richie,  indeed,  not  only  maintains  that 
none  but  animal  sacrifices  were  offered  from  the 
time  of  Cain  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  but 
that  all  during  that  period  were  none  other  than  ' 
holocausts,  or  burnt-offerings;  the  Zebach,  or 
slain  animal,  having  been  uniformly  offered  up 
in  that  manner  :  and  that,  consequently,  all  the 
sacrifices  of  this  early  period  were  piacular.  In 
this  last  position  Sykes  concurs,  so  far  as  to 
allow,  that  "  all  holocausts  before  the  days  of 
Moses  were  deprecations  of  wrath ;"  and  he 
admits  also,  that,  from  the  time  of  Abel  until 
that  of  Jacob,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  other 
sacrifice  than  the  burnt-offering.  But  from  his 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  sacri- 
fice he  is  led  to  contend,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Jacob,  and  those  of  Moses  and  Jethro,  included 
a  peace-offering,  although  he  confesses,  that  in 
no  one  instance  is  there  any  mention  expressly 
made  of  peace-offerings  before  the  law. 

The  circumstances,  on  which  Sykes  grounds 
his  opinion,  are  —  1.  The  introduction  of  the 
word  |"Qt :  which  is  of  no  weight,  because  no- 
thing prevents  the  Zebach  from  having  been  an 
holocaust. — 2.  The  mention  of  the  eating  of  Bread 
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at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  :  from  which  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Number 
XLIX. — and,  3.  The  mention  of  both  the  Zebach 
and  the  Holocaust,  in  the  cases  of  Moses  and 
Jethro,  in  Exod.  x.  25.  and  xviii.  12. :  to  which 
Richie  has  satisfactorily  replied,  by  showing  that 
the  particle  1,  is  to  be  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of 
and,  but  in  that  of  even.  Indeed  Dr.  Richie 
deserves  particularly  to  be  consulted  on  the 
whole  of  this  subject.  See  Pecul.  Doctr.  Part 
II.  §  42 — 49.  vol.  i.  p.  137—144.  See  also 
Sykes's  Essay,  p.  231 — 251.;  where,  if  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  author's  peculiar  bias  on 
the  subject  of  sacrifice,  considerable  support  will 
be  found  for  the  principal  part  of  Dr.  Richie's 
positions.  But,  whether  Dr.  Richie  be  well 
founded  or  not  in  his  opinion,  that  all  the  obla- 
tions prior  to  the  law,  excepting  that  of  Cain, 
were  holocausts,  this,  at  least,  must  be  admitted, 
that  they  were  animal  sacrifices :  more  than 
which,  the  present  argument  does  not  require. 

Josephus,  it  is  to  be  observed,  expressly  de- 
scribes the  holocaust  offered  by  Noah,  as  a  sacri- 
fice of  deprecation.  He  states  that  this  patriarch, 
under  a  persuasion  that  God  had  doomed  man- 
kind to  destruction,  and  through  terror  of  the 
repetition  of  the  dreadful  judgment  he  had  so 
lately  witnessed,  offered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  God,  to  turn  away  his  wrath.  Antiq.  Jud. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  This  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
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Historian,  as  to  the  received  notions  of  the  nature 
of  sacrifice  in  his  day,  the  reader  will  please  to 
add  to  those  which  have  been  adduced  in  Number 
XXXIII.,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley's  remarks 
upon  that  head.  It  will  most  naturally  fall  in 
at  p.  274.  vol.  i. 


NO.  LXVIII. — ON  THE  DISPROPORTION  BETWEEN 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  MOSAIC  AND  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN SACRIFICES. 

PAGE  60.  (x)  —  On  this  subject  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  observations  in 
Numbers  XXXI.  XXXIV.  XXXVI.  and 
XXXVII.  ;  especially  to  those  contained  in 
pp.  248,  249.  and  pp.  340 — 343.  of  the  first 
volume. 

The  following  elucidation  by  the  learned 
Grotius,  whose  unbiassed  reflections  are  always 
valuable,  deserves  to  be  noticed. — Lex  vetus  du- 
pliciter  spectator:  aut  carnaliter,  aut  spiritualiter. 
Carnaliter,  qua  instrumentum  fuit  iroXirsia?, 
reipublicce  Judaicce.  Spiritualiter,  qua  <rxta.v  eJ%s 
rwv  jasXXcvro)!/,  umbram  habebatfuturorum.  Hebr. 
x.  1.  Quod  ad  priorem  considerationem  attinet, 
sacrificia  Legis  expiatoria  sanctificabant  ad  carnis 
puritatem,  Heb.  ix.  13. — Deus  enim  Rex  He- 
braeorum  (quoniam  Legislator!  licet  suam  legem, 
praesertim  poenalem,  nonnihil  relaxare)  in  quibus- 
dam  delictis  victimas  expiatorias  admisit  vice 
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ipsius  peccatoris,  et  per  illas  ac  non  aliter  pecca- 
torem  a  mortis  poena  (quae  juxta  carnalem  sensum 
eratsanctio  Legis)  liberare  voluit.  —  In  quibusdam 
ergo  delictis  ;  quod  ad  poenam  carnalem  attinebat, 
admittebatur  placamen,  redemptio,  satisfactio, 
compensatio  denique  mortis  bestiae  cum  morte 
hominis  alioqui  debita.  —  Victimae  pro  peccato  ita 
in  Veteri  Foedere  peccata  expiarunt;  nimirum 
Deum  movendo,  ut  poenam  carnalem  remitteret, 
idque  per  satisfactionem  quandam. 

Quod  autem  typi  prsestiterunt  carnaliter,  hoc 
o  «vTiT07ro£,  exemplar,  Christus  praestat  spiritua- 
liter;  et  quod  typi  in  quibusdam  duntaxat  delictis, 
id  Christus  in  omnibus,  Deum  scilicet  movendo, 
ut  spiritualem  poenam  remittat,  idque  per  satis- 
factionem perfectissimam.  Plus  enim,  non  minus 
semper  est  in  re  typo  designata,  quam  in  typo  ; 
ut  ratio  monstrat.  Commune  est  sacrificio  ex- 
piatorio  legali  et  sacrificio  Christi  illud,  quod  sine 
sanguinis  effusione  non  fit  remissio,  Hebr.  ix.  22. 
Hanc  impetrationem  remissionis  per  sanguinem 
ibidem  divinus  scriptor  appellat  modo  ay/a^/xov, 
sanctificationem  (13.)  modo  xa5a§/o-^t,ov,  expia- 
tionem  (14,  22,  23.).  Sed  in  Veteri  Lege  victimce 
erant  pecudes  (12.),  in  hac  nostra  Christus  ipse 
non  sacerdos  tantum,  sed  et  victima  (14,  26.) 
Legalis  ilia  expiatio  hujus  ccelestis  sive  spiritualis 
.)  et  aVnVuTrov*,  exemplar  (24.)  quo- 


*  Grotius  lias  here  used  the  word  antitype  improperly,  and 
in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  has  just  before 
properly  applied  the  term. 
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modo?  Quia  ilia  prsestabat  carni  munditiem  (14,) 
id  est,  reatus  ablation  em,  non  autem  spiritui  sive 
conscientiae  (9,)  hgec  autem  ipsi  conscientise  (14.) 
Quia  quod  in  Veteri  Lege  erat  mors  temporalis, 
hoc  in  Novo  Fredere  est  mors  seterna,  Hebr.  x.  29- : 
ac  proinde  illic  liberatio  erat  temporalis,  hie  vero 
a}covi(&  KvT%a>(Tis,  ceterna  redemptio,  Hebr.  ix.  12. 
Quare  sicut  eodem  loco  ab  effectu  legalis  victimse 
ad  effectum  hujus  per  spiritum  oblatse  argu- 
mentum  producitur,  Quanta  magis,  &c.  sic  et 
nobis  licet  hunc  in  modum  certissime  argu- 
mentari,  Victima  legalis  reatum  carnalem  sustulit, 
Deum  movendo  ad  remissionem ;  ergo  multo  magis 
reatum  spiritualem,  Deum  itidem  ad  remissionem 
movendo,  tollit  oblata  per  spiritum  victima. — 
Grotii  Opera  Theolog.  torn.  iv.  pp.  331—333. 

The  principles  from  which  Grotius  has  derived 
his  conclusion  are  manifestly  these.  1.  That  the 
expiation  wrought  by  the  sacrifices  under  the 
Law  were  typical  of  that  effected  by  the  death  of 
Christ:  2.  That  in  every  type  there  must  be 
something  of  the  same  general  nature  with  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  thing  typified  :  and 
3.  That,  combined  with  this  general  correspond- 
ence between  the  type  and  the  thing  prefigured, 
there  should  exist  that  disproportion  which  might 
be  expected  between  the  shadow  and  the  sub- 
stance. 

These  principles,  indeed,  are  so  clearly  and 
unequivocally  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  even  the  great 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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fathers  of  the  Socinian  school,  Faustus  Socinus 
and  Crellius,  admit  their  evidence,  and  differ 
from  Grotius  only  in  the  application.  In  esta- 
blishing the  correspondence,  and  the  dispro- 
portion, of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  ex- 
piation, they  urge  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
no  less  forcibly  than  Grotius  has  done ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  treatise  of  Socinus  De  Jes.  Christ. 
Serv.  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  pp.  157,  158.)  and  in 
Crellius's  Respons.  ad  Grot.  (Opera,  torn.  i. 
p.  204 — 21 1.)  These  expositors,  not  having  been 
initiated  into  the  convenient  artifice,  so  familiar 
te  their  followers,  of  rejecting  the  authority  of 
an  apostle  when  it  made  against  them,  found 
themselves  compelled  by  the  plain  language  of 
Scripture  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  these 
principles. 

The  nature  of  their  system,  however,  being 
at  variance  with  their  admission,  they  were  led 
to  strain  one  principle  to  an  extreme,  subversive 
of  the  other;  and,  by  urging  disproportion  within 
the  confines  of  dissimilitude,  they  were  enabled 
to  escape  the  bearings  of  that  correspondence  of 
the  two  dispensations,  which  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostle's  argument,  and  for  which 
they  had  themselves  in  the  first  instance  strenu- 
ously contended.  For  whilst,  in  professing  to 
represent  the  expiation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
as  of  a  superior  order  to  that  effected  by  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  they  endeavour  to  establish 
this  by  such  a  description  of  its  nature,  as  divests 
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it  of  every  character  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifice 
possessed,  they  in  truth  show,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  those  sacri- 
fices by  which  they  admit  it  to  have  been  typi- 
fied: that  is,  in  other  words,  they  make  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices  at  the  same  time  typical  and 
not  typical  of  the  death  of  Christ. — See  this 
point  well  treated,  though  in  a  different  manner, 
by  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Discourse  concerning  the 
true  Reasons,  &c.  p.  365 — 867. 

On  another  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
above  writers  it  is  also  necessary  to  remark. 
Whilst  they  profess  faithfully  to  follow  the 
apostle's  reasoning  in  his  address  to  the  He- 
brews, they  represent  the  expiation  of  the  legal 
sacrifice  as  wholly  typical ;  whereas  it  was  not 
less  real  and  effectual  under  its  own  proper  sys- 
tem, than  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  under  that 
by  which  it  was  succeeded  ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  prefigured  that  more  important  expia- 
tion, which  was  to  be  introduced  under  the  new 
dispensation  ;  all  the  parts  of  which,  the  apostle 
distinctly  informs  us,  had  their  corresponding 
circumstances  in  that  which  went  before. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
present  subject.  —  The  people  of  the  Jews  being 
placed  under  a  peculiar  polity,  whereby  they 
stood  at  the  same  time  in  a  civil  and  ritual 
relation  to  their  divine  Governor  ;  their  offences 
in  these  several  relations  exposed  them  to  the 
inflictions  appropriate  to  each.  The  mercy  of 
o_  2 
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the  Legislator  at  the  same  time  provided  for 
them  the  means  of  expiation  by  sacrifice,  where- 
by, in  certain  cases,  the  corporal  punishment 
incurred  by  the  violation  of  the  civil  law,  and 
the  legal  impurities  contracted  by  the  neglect 
of  the  ritual  institutions,  might  be  done  away. 
The  entire  system,  however,  being  but  prepa- 
ratory for  another  by  which  it  was  to  be  super- 
seded, was  constituted  in  all  its  essential  parts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  emblematical  of  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  introduce ;  and  the 
several  parts  of  the  one  were,  consequently,  ad- 
justed by  the  same  proportions  which  were  to 
obtain  in  the  other. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the 
temporal  and  ceremonial  dispensation  of  the  Law 
had  a  real  efficacy  in  releasing  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it  from  its  temporal  penalties  and 
ceremonial  disqualifications ;  in  like  manner  as 
the  one  great  Sacrifice  under  the  Gospel  possesses 
the  power  to  release  mankind  at  large  from  the 
everlasting  penalties  of  that  spiritual  law  under 
which  all  men  are  bound,  and  to  cleanse  the 
conscience  from  those  moral  impurities  which 
forbid  all  access  to  that  holy  Being,  who  is  to  be 
worshipped  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  ex- 
piation, then,  under  the  old  law,  was  no  less  real 
than  that  which  it  prefigured  under  the  new, 
whilst  it  bore  to  the  dispensation  of  which  it  was 
a  part,  the  same  proportion  which  that  more  per- 
fect expiation  by  the  death  of  Christ  bears  to  the 
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more  perfect  dispensation  to  which  it  appertains; 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  contrivance,  in  this  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  providential  arrange- 
ment, rendering  that  which  was  complete  and 
effectual  for  its  own  immediate  purpose,  at  the 
same  time  introductory  and  subservient  to  other 
and  more  important  objects. 

Berriman,  in  treating  of  the  typical  interpret- 
ation of  the  Law,  although  leaning  a  little  too 
much  to  the  notion  of  its  being  merely  symbo- 
lical, places  the  parallelism  and  proportion  of  the 
two  dispensations  in  a  just  and  satisfactory  light. 
"  From  what"  (he  asks)  "  was  the  offender  deli- 
vered by  the  legal  sacrifices  ?  Was  it  not  from 
the  temporal  death,  and  the  danger  of  being  cut 
off  from  the  congregation  ?  And  to  what  privi- 
lege was  he  restored  or  entitled  ?  Was  it  not  to 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  God,  and  join- 
ing in  the  public  worship  ?  What  was  the  puri- 
fying or  sanctification  consequent  upon  such 
atonements?  Was  it  not  (as  the  apostle  styles  it) 
the  purifying  ofthejlesh  ;  an  outward  and  a  tran- 
sient efficacy,  which  could  not  reach  to  purge 
their  consciences  from  dead  'works?  And  why 
was  all  this  necessary  to  be  often  repeated,  but 
because  it  had  no  solid  or  permanent  effect,  nor 
deserved  to  find  acceptance  of  itself?  But  if  we 
take  it  in  a  symbolical  or  typical  point  of  view, 
then  it  leads  us  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  redemption,  and  those  invaluable  privi- 
leges he  has  purchased  for  us.  That  temporal 
Q  3 
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death,  which  was  denounced  by  the  Law,  will 
denote  that  everlasting  punishment  to  which  sin- 
ners are  exposed  as  such.  The  legal  impurity, 
which  wanted  to  be  cleansed,  will  denote  the 
defilement  and  impurity  of  sin.  The  outward 
admission  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  will  de- 
note our  spiritual  privilege  of  access  unto  God, 
as  well  in  the  present  ordinances  of  his  church, 
as  in  the  future  inheritance  of  his  eternal  king- 
dom. And  all  this  being  performed  by  the  ob- 
lation of  sacrifices,  clean  and  perfect  in  their 
kind,  will  import  our  being  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christy  as  of  a  lamb  without  ble- 
mish and  without  spot  ;  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  for  a 
sweet-smelling  savour,  and  entered  not  into  the 
holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  thejigures 
of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  that  true  taber- 
nacle, which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man,  there 
to  plead  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice,  and  make  for 
ever  intercession  for  us." — Boyle  Lecture  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  pp.  776,  777. 

On  the  subject  of  this  Number  in  general, 
there  are  some  excellent  remarks  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  to  be  found  in  his  Discourse  concerning 
the  true  Reasons,  &c.  p.  315 — 318. 


NO.  LXIX. ON  THE   CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN 

THE  SACRIFICIAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT AND  THAT  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  NEW 
TO  DESCRIBE  REDEMPTION  BY  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHRIST  I  AND  THE  ORIGINAL  ADAPTATION  OF  THE 
FORMER  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  LATTER. 

PAGE  61.  (y) — If,  indeed,  it  be  considered,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  great  object  held 
in  view  in  the  appointment  of  all  preceding  sa- 
crifices, and  that  these  were  primarily  designed 
as  sacramental  representations  of  that,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  reference  to  it  must  the  sacrificial 
terms  have  been  originally  framed :  and  that, 
therefore,  when  applied  by  the  Apostles  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  they  were  adopted,  not  merely 
as  being  familiar  to  the  Jews  from  their  appli- 
cation to  the  sin-offerings  under  the  law,  but 
because  of  their  original  adaptation  to  this  one 
great  Sacrifice,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had 
been  applied  to  the  legal  sacrifices  ordained  to 
represent  it.  For  some  valuable  observations  on 
this  subject,  see  Holmes's  Four  Tracts,  pp.  102, 
103. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  it  then  fol- 
lows, that  so  far  were  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  from  employing  the  sacrificial  terms 
in  mere  accommodation  to  Jewish  notions,  (an 
argument  much  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Priestley,  H. 
Taylor,  and  others,  see  pp.  30,  31.  and  p.  24-7 

Q4 
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— 251.  of  the  first  volume,)  that  they  must  have 
used  them  as  primarily  belonging  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  as  in  strict  accuracy  more  aptly 
characterizing  the  Christian  sacrifice,  than  those 
sacrifices  of  typical  import  to  which  they  had 
been  applied  under  the  law.  From  this  also  it 
might  be  expected,  that  a  fuller  light  would 
now  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifice ;  and  the  true  force  and  value  of  the 
sacrificial  ceremonies  and  phrases  be  more  per- 
fectly understood.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case ;  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  subject  of  atonement  being  more  precise  and 
significant  than  that  of  the  old.  Instances  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  pp.  348.  385,  386.  of  the  first 
volume,  and  are  not  denied  by  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  has  been  already 
observed  in  the  places  referred  to.  Thus,  then, 
we  find  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  be- 
stowing mutual  elucidation,  on  this  head:  the 
rites  and  terms  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  exempli- 
fying and  describing  the  leading  principles  and 
fundamental  notions  of  atonement;  and  the  more 
exact  and  perfect  delineation  of  it  in  the  New 
filling  up  the  outline,  and  exhibiting  the  great 
work  of  our  Redemption,  in  its  genuine  mag- 
nitude and  beauty. 

The  train  of  reflection  pursued  in  this  Number 
leads  me  naturally  to  notice  the  opinions  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  as  connected  with  its  sub- 
ject. Nor  is  it  without  much  regret,  that  I  find 
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myself  compelled  to  notice,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  marking  with  condemnation,  the  opinions 
of  a  prelate,  whose  great  talents  and  virtues  have 
combined  to  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  annals 
of  the  English  church.  This  distinguished 
writer*,  having  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
many  visible  traces  of  the  doctrines  and  truths 
of  revelation  discoverable  in  the  mythology  and 

*  So  highly  was  Tillotson  esteemed  as  a  writer  by  the 
celebrated  Locke,  that,  in  his  treatise  Concerning  Reading 
and  Study  for  a  Gentleman,  he  specifically  recommends  the 
constant  perusal  of  the  works  of  that  prelate,  as  a  most 
useful  exercise  for  the  student  who  is  desirous  to  acquire  the 
talent  of  perspicuity.  So  very  highly,  indeed,  did  that  most 
excellent  judge  of  whatever  is  requisite  to  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, rate  the  Archbishop's  endowments  in  this  particular, 
that  he  has  joined  with  him  but  one  other  writer  in  the  En- 
glish language,  as  exhibiting  a  just  model  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  perspicuous  style.  That  writer  is  Chillingworth,  whom 
he  commends  also  for  attainments  of  yet  higher  value. — 
"  Besides  perspicuity"  (he  says)  "  there  must  be  also  right 
reasoning ;  without  which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose 
the  speaker.  And  for  the  attaining  of  this,  I  should  propose 
the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example, 
will  teach  both  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning, 
better  than  any  book  tJiat  I  know  ;  and  therefore  will  deserve 
to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again;  not  to 
say  any  thing  of  his  argument." — Locke s  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  601. 

Why  I  have  so  readily  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
afforded  by  this  honourable  testimony,  of  presenting  Chil- 
lingworth to  the  more  immediate  notice  of  the  student,  at  this 
period,  and  in  this  country,  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  re- 
flection, to  discover.  —  Quaere  :  Are  Tillotson,  and  Chilling- 
worth,  and  writers  of  that  manly  stamp,  those  with  whom  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  are  most  solicitous  to  converse,  for 
the  improvement  of  their  reasoning  and  their  style? 
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worship  of  the  Heathen  world,  was  led  to  con- 
clude, with  a  rashness  little  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  man,  that  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  it 
was  in  its  substance  a  most  perfect  institution, 
was  yet,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of 
mankind,  accommodated  to  the  existing  preju- 
dices of  the  world,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  God,  and  its  own  great  and  valu- 
able purposes.  And,  accordingly,  he  maintains, 
that  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  had  its  origin  in  the  notion  of  sa- 
crifices entertained  amongst  the  Pagans. 

"  This  notion,"  he  says,  "  of  the  expiation  of 
sin,  by  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  other,  seems  to 
have  obtained  very  early  in  the  world ;  and, 
among  all  other  ways  of  divine  worship,  to  have 
found  the  most  universal  reception  in  all  times 
and  places.  And,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  worship  was  a  plain  conde- 
scension to  the  general  apprehensions  of  men, 
concerning  this  way  of  appeasing  the  Deity  by 
sacrifice :  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Pagan 
religion  and  worship  was  likewise  founded  upon 
the  same  notion  and  opinion,  which,  because  it 
was  so  universal,  seems  to  have  had  its  original 
from  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  either  immedi- 
ately after  the  Creation,  or  after  the  Flood  ;  and 
from  thence,  I  mean  as  to  the  substance  of  this 
notion,  to  have  been  derived  and  propagated  to 
all  their  posterity.  And  with  this  general  notion 
of  mankind,  whatever  the  ground  or  foundation 
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of  it  might  be,  God  was  pleased  so  far  to  comply, 
as  once  for  all  to  have  a  general  atonement  made 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
only  Son."  —  Tillot son's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 
For  similar  observations,  see  do.  pp.  439.  446, 
447.  451.  And  again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  112.,  he 
states  the  matter  thus :  —  "  With  these  notions, 
which  had  generally  possessed  mankind,  God 
was  pleased  to  comply  so  far,  as,  in  the  frame  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  (which  was  designed  for  a 
type  of  the  more  perfect  institution  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  a  preparation  for  it,)  to  appoint 
sacrifices  to  be  slain  and  offered  up  for  the 
sinner,"  &c.  And,  he  adds,  that,  afterwards,  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  the  same  con- 
descension to  the  apprehensions  of  mankind  was 
likewise  observed,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

Now,  it  is  surely  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
when  this  learned  Prelate  had,  upon  a  full  exa- 
mination of  the  case,  been  led  to  discover  such 
a  striking  conformity  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  as  must  reduce  the  matter  to  this 
alternative,  either  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
was  framed  in  compliance  with  Heathen  preju- 
dices, or  that  Paganism  was  a  corruption  of  those 
oracles  which  conveyed  anticipations  of  the 
Christian  scheme ;  it  is  much,  I  say,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  should  have  been  drawn  into  a 
conclusion  so  directly  at  variance  with  history 
and  Scripture,  when  one  so  powerfully  sustained 
by  both  was  immediately  at  hand. 
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The  stumbling-block  to  the  Archbishop,  as  an 
ingenious  writer  has  justly  remarked,  was  the 
supposition  of  a  Religion  of  Nature*,  prior  to 

*  One  of  the  most  singular  theories  ever  devised  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  Religion,  is  that  of  Bishop  Warburton ; 
which  I  subjoin  here  the  more  readily,  as  it  tends  to  show- 
to  what  strange  conceits  even  the  greatest  men  may  be  car- 
ried, when  they  attempt  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written, 
and  presume  to  substitute  their  own  conjectural  reasonings 
for  the  solid  truths  of  Revelation.  —  Man,  he  contends,  was 
created  mortal,  in  the  immaterial  as  well  as  the  material  part 
of  his  nature,  immateriality  simply  being  common  to  him 
with  the  whole  animal  creation.  But  by  God's  breathing 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  thereby  making  him 
a  living  soul,  the  life  in  man  was  discriminated  from  the  life 
in  brutes ;  since  by  this  act  was  communicated  to  his  immate- 
rial part  a  rational  principle,  which,  by  making  him  respons- 
ible for  his  actions,  must  require,  according  to  the  existing 
constitution  of  things,  a  continuance  of  life,  and,  consequently, 
a  distinct  existence  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body.  In  the  state,  in  which,  according  to  the  Bishop,  the 
first  couple  were  placed  previous  to  their  admission  into  Pa- 
radise, they  were  subject  only  to  the  law  of  Natural  Religion, 
the  constituent  parts  of  which  religion  were  discoverable  by 
the  efforts  of  the  human  understanding  unassisted  by  divine 
instruction.  On  being  advanced  to  the  Paradisiacal  state, 
man  became  the  subject  of  Revealed  Religion ;  and,  as  the 
reward  of  his  obedience  to  the  positive  precept  attached  to 
his  new  condition,  immortality  (meaning  thereby  the  per- 
petual duration  and  uninterrupted  union  of  the  body  and 
soul),  a  quality  which  was  altogether  extraneous  to  his  ori- 
ginal nature,  was  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  free  grace 
of  God.  The  opportunity  now  afforded  to  him  of  exalting 
his  nature  by  the  superinduced  blessings  of  immortality  was 
lost  by  his  non-compliance  with  the  condition :  and  at  the 
same  time  the  corruption,  which  his  disobedience  caused  to 
that  rational  nature  in  which  he  had  been  made  to  resemble 
the  divine  image,  degraded  him  to  his  first  condition  of  mor- 
tality, and  made  him  again  liable  to  that  total  death,  that 
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and  independent  of  revelation.     Hence  arose  the 
assumption,  that  the  notion  of  expiation  for  sins 


complete  annihilation  to  which  his  frame  was  originally  sub- 
ject. But,  by  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ,  man  was  not 
only  restored  to  the  advantages  of  his  original  state,  namely, 
the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
but  he  was  also  enabled  to  obtain  that  immortality,  which 
Adam  by  his  obedience  might  have  secured ;  with  this  differ- 
ence however,  that,  in  the  immortality  procured  by  Christ, 
death  is  permitted  to  give  a  temporary  interruption  to  that 
existence  and  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  which,  in  the  other 
case,  would  have  been  unbroken.  But  not  only  had  the 
transgression  occasioned  a  relapse  into  that  state  of  mortality 
in  which  man  had  been  originally  created,  but  it  also  threw 
him  back  into  that  subjection  to  natural  Religion  in  which 
he  was  at  first  placed.  In  this  dispensation  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion, which,  according  to  Bishop  Warburton,  was  thus 
permitted  to  precede  the  dispensation  of  Grace,  the  aids  and 
succours  of  virtue  were  not,  however,  according  to  his  hy- 
pothesis, wanting;  for,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  light 
of  revelation  is  by  no  means  required  to  make  known  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  or  the  rewards  of  upright  conduct. 
Both  these  points,  he  contends,  are  evidently  manifest  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  tracing  the  connexion  that  must  subsist  be- 
tween the  creature  and  his  Maker.  Such  are  the  paradoxical, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  unscriptural  sentiments,  conveyed  by 
this  learned  writer  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Divine  Legation. 
They  will  be  found  well,  though  briefly,  treated  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  in  the  first  three  sections  of  his  Critical  Essay ;  a 
work,  of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  in  p.  95. 
of  the  former  volume.  Dr.  Graves,  also,  in  the  4th  section, 
Part  III.  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  made  many 
valuable  remarks,  affecting,  though  not  directly,  these  posi- 
tions of  the  too  ingenious  Bishop. 

It  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  his  Lordship,  in  one  of 
his  Letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Kurd,  speaks  of  this  his  favourite 
theory,  as  intended  "  to  confute  the  triumphant  reasoning  of 
unbelievers,  particularly  Tindal,  who  say  redemption  is  a 
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by  sacrifice,  which  he  found  so  early  and  so 
universal,  was  the  mere  suggestion  of  human 
apprehensions ;  not  deduced  from  any  express 
revelation  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  slain,  in 
decree  and  type,/rowz  the  foundation  of  the  'world  ; 
not  springing  from  any  divine  institution,  or- 
dained for  the  purpose  of  showing  forth  Christ's 
death,  until  he  should  himself  appear  in  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  all  that  was  prefigured  of  him,  and 
to  take  away  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  sacrifice,  by 
the  one  great  sacrifice  of  himself. 

Had  the  Archbishop,  as  the  same  writer  ob- 
serves, reflected,  that  a  religion  or  law  of  nature*, 

fable :  for  the  only  means  of  regaining  God's  favour,  which 
they  eternally  confound  with  immortality,  is  that  simple  one 
which  natural  religion  teaches,  viz.  repentance.  To  confute 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  show,  that  restoration  to  a  free  gift, 
and  the  recovery  of  a  claim,  were  two  very  different  things. 
The  common  answer  was,  that  natural  religion  does  not  teach 
reconciliation  on  repentance ;  which  if  it  does  not,  it  teaches 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing."  Of  Natural  Religion,  then, 
after  all  that  Bishop  Warburton  has  written  about  it,  we  have 
his  full  confession,  that  if  it  does  not  teach  the  sufficiency  of 
repentance,  it  teaches  even  worse  than  nothing The  oppo- 
nent of  the  notion  of  Natural  Religion  may  safely  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  upon  the  ground  on  which  the  Bishop  has 
placed  it.  That  God  will  accept  repentance  in  compens- 
ation for  obedience,  nothing  short  of  the  word  of  God  can 
ever  establish  satisfactorily  to  any  reasonable  mind.  The 
consequence  of  this  position  is  supplied  by  the  author  of  the 
Divine  Legation. 

*  To  him  who  would  wish  to  see,  how  little  the  Religion 
of  Nature,  so  far  as  it  contains  any  thing  truly  valuable  to 
man,  is  strictly  entitled  to  that  name,  I  would  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  preface  to  Tiie  Religion  of  Jesus  delineated. 
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is  a  mere  ens  rafionis  ;  that  the  first  parents  of 
mankind  were  not  left  to  the  unassisted  light  of 


The  observations  there  contained,  whilst  they  tend  to  show, 
in  animadverting  upon  The  Religion  of  Nature  delineated, 
how  sadly  deficient  the  scheme  of  natural  religion  is  found, 
even  at  this  day,  although  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  aided  by  the  borrowed  discoveries  of  revelation,  at  the 
same  time  clearly  evince,  that  the  promulger  of  the  truths  of 
what  is  called  natural  religion,  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
he  advances  any  that  are  of  importance  to  mankind,  is  in 
reality  to  be  deemed,  not  AtfroS/SaxTofc  but  ©wS/Saxro?.  Of 
this,  however,  the  fullest  and  most  complete  proof  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr.  Ellis,  in  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  The  knowledge  of  Divine 
Tilings  to  be  from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or  Nature. 
Leland  has  also  abundantly  established  the  fact,  of  the  total 
insufficiency  of  human  reason  in  religious  concerns,  by  the 
view,  which  he  has  given,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
Heathen  world,  in  his  work  on  The  Advantage  and  Necessity 
of  the  Christian  Revelation.  From  Clarke's  6th  and  7th 
propp.  of  his  Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
although  this  author  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  powers  of 
reason  rather  more  than  their  due  share,  the  same  inference 
may  be  deduced  —  especially  from  what  is  said,  p.  659—665. 

and  666 — 671.  vol.  ii.  of  his  works. 1  should  be  guilty  of 

injustice  to  an  accomplished  modern  writer,  if  on  this  subject 
I  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed  Dr.  Maltby's  Thesis  for  his 
degree  of  B.  D.,  contained  in  the  volume  of  his  Illustrations 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  following  propo- 
sition, "  Nequit  per  se  humana  ratio  cognitione  satis  plena  et 
certa  assequi,  quo  potissimum  modo  Deus  sit  colendus  ;  qua? 
sint  hominum  officia ;  vita  denique  futura  sit,  necne,  aeterna," 
is  there  treated  with  a  justness,  a  succinctness,  a  good  taste, 
a  correctness  of  style,  and  a  strength  of  authority,  which 
reflect  honour  upon  its  author  as  a  divine  and  as  a  scholar, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  who  wishes 
to  find  the  substance  of  what  can  be  said  upon  this  important 
question,  compressed  into  the  smallest  compass,  and  in  the 
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reason  or  nature,  but  were,  from  the  beginning, 
fully  instructed  by  their  Creator  in  all  things 
necessary  for  them  to  know  ;  that,  after  their 
fall,  the  way  and  method  of  their  salvation  was, 
in  a  certain  degree,  made  known  to  them  ;  that 
all  religious  rites  flowed  from  the  same  divine 
source,  viz.  the  original  revelation  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  all  the  apprehensions 
and  common  prejudices  of  mankind,  as  they  are 
called,  were  derived  from  the  same  fountain  ; 
that  all,  until  the  apostacy  at  Babel,  had  the  same 
tongue,  the  same  faith,  the  same  Lord ;  that  the 
Heathen  carried  off  from  thence  the  same  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  same  sentiments 
concerning  God  and  his  ways  with  man,  which, 
by  change  of  language,  length  of  time,  wantonness 
of  imagination,  perverseness  of  human  nature,  and 
subtlety  of  the  devil,  were  reduced  to  that  cor- 


best  manner.  The  concluding  observation,  concerning  such 
as  at  the  present  day  repose  on  the  sufficiency  of  reason  for 
a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  contains  a  truth,  in  which  every 
reflecting  mind  must  necessarily  acquiesce.  "  Profecto 
eadem,  qua  veteres  philosophi,  caligine  animi  eorum  sunt 
mersi :  aut  si  quid  melius  sapiunt,  id  omne  a  Christiana  reli- 
gione  maid  fide  mutttati  sunt"  p.  355.  And  therefore,  as  the 
writer  finally  remarks,  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired,  that 
the  advocates  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  reason  would  deeply 
imprint  upon  their  minds  this  momentous  maxim  of  the  great 
Bacon: — "  Causa  vero  et  radix  fere  omnium  malorum  in 
scientiis  ea  una  est,  quod  dum  mentis  humanse  vires  falso 
miramur  et  extollimus,  vera  ejus  auxilia  non  quaeramus." 
p.  359. 
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rupted  state  of  faith  and  practice  in  which  our 
Saviour  at  his  advent  found  them ; — >and  that,  as 
already  observed,  from  the  first  promise  made  to 
Adam,  during  the  patriarchal  and  legal  dispens- 
ations, all  was  Christianity  in  type  and  figure;  so 
that  Christianity  was  the  first  religion  in  the 
world,  corrupted  afterwards  indeed  by  the  Gentile, 
but  preserved  by  the  Jew  in  type,  till  Christ,  the 
great  Antitype,  the  reality  and  completion,  came ; 
— had  he  r(this  writer  observes)  pursued  this  train 
of  thinking,  he  would  have  found  the  reverse  of 
his  conclusion  to  be  the  truth ;  namely,  "  that 
Christianity  was  not  instituted  in  compliance  with 
Paganism  j  but  that  Paganism  was  nothing  else 
but  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  split  and 
debased  into  a  legend  of  fables,  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  their  mythology."* — Speerman's  Letters 
to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Septuagint  Translation 
and  the  Heathen  Mythology,  pp.  150,  151. 

The  writer  who  has  made  the  above  observ- 
ations, and  whose  reasonings  would  not  have  been 
less  valuable  had  they  taken  less  tincture  from  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  has  endeavoured,  and  not 
without  success,  to  establish  the  point  last  ad- 
verted to ;  namely,  the  derivation  of  the  Pagan 
mythology  from  the  divine  revelations. 

*  If  this  view  of  the  case  be  a  just  one,  we  certainly  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  in 
a  much  larger  and  more  important  sense,  what  Plutarch  says 
of  the  Egyptian  fables,  a/xt^a?  nva?  e/x^ao-ti?  T?J«  aXij0£»'a<,  some 
faint  and  obscure  resemblance  of  the  truth, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Tillotson's  idea  corresponds  with  that  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Spencer.  For  since 
he  admits  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  have  been 
typical  of  the  Christian,  the  accommodation  of 
the  Christian  scheme  to  Pagan  prejudices,  for 
which  he  contends,  could  only  have  been  effected 
through  the  previous  accommodation  of  the  Jew- 
ish scheme  to  those  prejudices ;  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Number  XLVII.,  falls  in  with  the 
theory  maintained  by  Spencer.  And  this  theory, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  same  number,  p.  481.  of  the 
first  volume,  is  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Shitckford, 
whose  work  on  The  Sacred  and  Prophane  History 
of  the  World  connected,  goes  to  establish  the 
direct  contradictory  of  Spencer's  position.  *  The 
arguments  of  Spencer  are  also  successfully  com- 
bated by  Witsius  in  his  &gyptiaca  :  see  like- 
wise the  same  author's  Misc.  Sacr.  Lib.  I.  Diss.  i. 
p.  429 — 437.  Warburton  confesses  truly,  that 
Spencer's  work  is  but  a  paraphrase  and  comment 
on  the  third  book  of  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of 
Rabbi  Maimonides ;  and,  joining  forces  with 
Spencer^  in  maintaining  the  orthodoxy  of  the 

*  The  particular  application  of  his  arguments  to  Spencer  & 
notion  will  be  found  briefly  sketched  in  vol.  i.  p.  313 — 317. 

f  How  little  Spencer  deserved  to  have  the  support  of  War- 
burton,  is  not  only  manifest,  from  the  whole  scheme  of  his 
argument,  in  his  great  work  De  Legibus  Hebrteorum,  (which 
is  itself  unsupported  by  true  history,  and  has  always  been 
resorted  to  by  Infidel  writers  in  order  to  wing  their  shafts 
more  effectively  against  the  Mosaic  Revelation,)  but  may  also 
be  made  to  appear,  more  evidently  and  briefly,  by  the  quota- 
tion of  a  single  passage  from  this  writer's  Discourse  concerning 
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philosophizing  Jew*,  he  contends,  with  all  his 
might,  against  the  arguments  of  Witsius  and 

Prodigies.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be 
greatly  impressive  to  a  persuasion  of  parallels,  equalities, 
similitudes,  in  the  frame  and  government  of  the  world. — This 
general  temper  of  the  soul  easily  inclines  it  to  believe  great 
and  mighty  changes  in  states,  ushered  in  with  the  solemnity  of 
some  mighty  and  analogous  changes  in  nature  ;  and  that  all 
terrible  evils  are  prefaced  or  attended  with  some  prodigious 
and  amazing  alterations  in  the  creation  :  —  Hence  perhaps  it 
is,  that  we  generally  find  great  troubles  and  judgments  on 
earth  described,  especially  by  persons  ecstatical,  prophets  and 
poets,  (whose  speeches  usually  rather  follow  the  easy  sense  of 
the  soul,  than  the  rigid  truth  of  things,}  by  all  the  examples  of 
horror  and  confusion  in  the  frame  of  the  creation.  The 
Prophet  David  describes  God's  going  forth  to  judgment  thus  : 
T7te  earth  shook  and  trembled,  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills 
moved  and  icere  shaken,"  &c.  (p.  70 — 72.) —  Now  can  it  be 
any  defence  against  this  irreverent  attack  upon  the  prophets 
inspired  by  God,  which  charges  them  with  indulging  in  enthu- 
siastic visions  and  expressions  founded  only  in  their  own  fancies, 
and  not  in  the  truth  of  things ;  can  it,  I  say,  be  deemed  any 
defence  to  urge,  as  Warburton  has  done,  that,  "  through  his 
intention  to  the  argument,  he  often  expresses  himself  very 
crudely  ?"  (Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  341.)  If  he  be  so  crude  in  his 
expression,  as  to  cast  discredit  upon  Revelation,  whilst  his 
intention  is  to  support  it,  he  must  surely  be  a  very  unsafe 
guide  in  theology.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined, that  an  author,  possessing  considerable  powers  and 
facilities  of  language,  could,  in  any  case,  especially  in  one 
affecting  the  very  foundation  of  Revealed  Religion,  express 
himself  so  crudely,  as  to  represent  himself  destitute  of  a  belief, 
which  he  firmly,  habitually,  and  reverently  maintained.  At 
all  events,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  writer  is  to  be  consulted 
with  much  caution,  and  his  authorities  scanned  with  much 
suspicion. 

*  For  a  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
R   2 
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Shuckford.—-Div.  Leg.  Book  IV.  Sect,  6.  To 
this  he  was  urged  by  the  necessity,  which  his 
paradoxical  system  had  imposed  upon  him,  of 
making  out  for  the  Egyptian  rites  and  institu- 
tions an  extravagant  antiquity :  and  in  defence 
of  his  dogmas  he  advances  every  thing  that  a 
powerful  but  perverted  ingenuity,  acting  on  a 
wide  range  of  learning,  could  supply.  * 


work,  the  Moreh  Nevochim,  in  which  Maimonides  first  gave 
to  the  world  the  theory  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the 
Jews  here  referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  Warburtons 
Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  354.  He  will  probably,  however, 
not  be  altogether  satisfied,  that  the  existing  necessity  of 
"^showing  to  the  apostatizing  Jews,  that  the  Scriptures  might 
be  defended  or  even  explained  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle ; 
and  of  gratifying  the  inquisitive  and  disputatious  tendencies 
of  those,  who  enquired  after  the  reasons  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
by  finding  out  a  reasonableness  and  convenience  in  their  ce- 
remonial rites,"  supplies  a  proof,  that  those  reasons,  which 
philosophic  Jew  had  thus  assigned,  were  the  true  reasons  which 
influenced  the  divine  Legislator  in  the  several  ordinances 
of  his  Law.  The  parallel,  which  Warburton  here  insinuates, 
between  the  nature  of  his  own  great  work  and  that  of  Maimo- 
nides, will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  observing  reader. 

*  The  character  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  as 
it  is  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  I  here  willingly 
subjoin.  —  "  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid 
and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  enquiry, 
with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet 
had  not  oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspica- 
city. To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  with 
a  fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted 
the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his 
knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his 
pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities 
gave  him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  conceal 
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Lord  Baling  broke  has  seldom  been  found  in- 
strumental   in   correcting    theological  mistakes, 


or  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed  him  to 
treat  his  adversaries  with  such  contemptuous  superiority,  as 
made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  against 
him  the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured  his  cause.  He  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  oderint 
dum  metuant;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language,  but 

wished  to  compel  rather  than  persuade His  style  is  copious 

without  selection,  and  forcible  without  neatness  :  he  took  the 
words  that  presented  themselves :  his  diction  is  coarse  and 
impure,  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured.",— Johnson's  Life 
of  Pope. 

For  a  view  of  the  character  more  favourable,  but  not  more 
just,  I  would  refer  to  that  which  Bishop  Hurd,  the  uniform 
admirer  and  panegyrist  of  Warburton,  has  given  in  the  life  he 
has  written  of  that  prelate.  His  encomiums,  on  The  Divine 
Legation  especially,  are  overcharged;  and  the  recollection 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  religion,  no  less  than  the  repu- 
tation of  his  friend,  was  involved  in  the  estimation  of  that 
important  work,  should  have  rendered  his  panegyric  more 
qualified. 

My  friend  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  late  excellent  work  on  the 
Pentateuch,  has  sketched  a  portrait,  which,  for  likeness  of 
feature  and  justness  of  colouring,  seems  to  me  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  which  has  been  drawn  by 
Johnson. —  Speaking  of  the  Divine  Legation,  and  having 
observed,  that,  "  While  its  author  lived,  his  splendid  talents 
and  extensive  learning  raised  in  his  followers  and  defenders 
such  enthusiastic  admiration,  that  they  could  not  perceive,  or 
at  least  would  not  allow,  that  he  had  been  in  the  smallest  point 
erroneous :  while  the  keenness  of  his  controversial  asperity, 
the  loftiness  of  his  literary  pretensions,  and  the  paradoxical 
form  in  which  he  too  frequently  chose  to  clothe  his  opinions, 
roused  in  his  answerers  a  zeal  of  opposition,  which  would  some- 
times yield  him  no  credit  for  the  discovery  of  any  truth  :"  he 
then  proceeds :  "  Time  should  now  enable  us  to  view  him  in 
his  true  light :  in  reasoning,  sagacious  yet  precipitate ;  in  criti' 
R  3 
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and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  apposite  in  reply 
to  these  dangerous  notions  of  Tillotson,  Spencer, 
and  Warburton,  than  his  observations  upon  this 
very  subject.  For  the  weighty  reasons  assigned 
by  these  writers,  he  says  (alluding  to  such  as  held 
the  opinions  of  Spencer), — "  The  God  of  truth 
chose  to  indulge  error,  and  suited  his  institutions 
to  the  taste  of  the  age :  he  contented  himself  also 
to  take  ordinary  and  natural  means,  in  a  case  to 
which  they  were  not  adequate  :  and  whilst  mira- 
cles and  divine  interpositions  were  displayed  in 
great  abundance  before  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites, 
yet  Moses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty, 
chose  to  make  use  of  superstitions  which  he  did 
not  want,  and  which  defeated  instead  of  securing 
his  intent ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  apostasies  of  the 
Israelites,  after  such  manifestations  of  the  one 
true  God,  can  be  any  way  accounted  for,  it  must 
be  by  the  effect  of  the  very  expedient  which  had 

cism,  ingenious  but  not  unprejudiced ;  his  comprehensive  view 
sometimes  embraced  in  the  process  of  his  inquiries  too  wide 
an  extent ;  while  his  quick  imagination  sometimes  led  him  to 
combine  his  arguments  with  too  slight  a  connexion.  But  when 
he  directed,  to  any  one  grand  point,  his  undivided  and  unpre- 
judiced attention,  he  frequently  diffused  over  it  the  radiance 
of  genius,  and  discovered  the  recesses  of  truth.  Happy,  had 
his  humility  been  equal  to  his  talents,  and  had  his  temper  been 
as  calm  and  tolerant,  as  his  understanding  was  luminous  and 
penetrating.  His  researches  would  then  have  been  conducted 
with  more  caution  and  impartiality,  would  have  produced 
more  unexceptionable  conclusions,  and  had  been  attended 
with  happier  success."  Dr.  Graves  s  Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  ii.  p.  209—211. 
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been  employed  to  prevent  those  apostasies."  In 
short,  he  says,  the  whole  plan  of  Providence 
seems  to  have  been,  "/o  destroy  idolatry  by  in- 
dulgence to  the  very  superstitions  out  of  which  it 
grew" *  —  Bolingbroke's  Phil.  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  313—319. 

What  the  noble  Sophist  had  intended  with  no 
better  will  to  Revealed  Religion  itself)  than  to 
those  of  its  advocates  whom  he  professes  to  re- 
buke, I  have,  in  this  extract,  taken  such  liberties 
in  modifying,  as  will  permit  the  argument  to 
bear,  only  where  truth  would  have  directed  it ; 
namely,  upon  those  mistaken  interpreters  of 
revelation,  who  depart  from  the  written  word  of 
God,  to  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own  fancies 
in  explaining  the  grounds  and  motives  of  the 
divine  dispensations.  Such  it  is  impossible  not 
to  pronounce  Tillotson,  Spencer,  and  Warburton, 
to  have  been,  on  the  particular  subject  now 
before  us. 

*  On  the  same  subject,  this  writer,  in  another  place,  thus 
pointedly,  (though,  as  his  custom  is,  irreverently,)  expresses 
himself.  "  In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  worship, 
the  Deity  is  represented  as  prescribing  to  the  Israelites  a 
multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  founded  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  Egypt  from  which  they  were  to  be  weaned ;  and  he 
succeeded  accordingly.  They  were  never  weaned  entirely 
from  all  these  superstitions :  and  the  great  merit  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  teaching  the  people  to  adore  one  God,  much  as 
the  idolatrous  nations  adored  several.  This  may  be  cailed 
sanctifying  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  theological  lan- 
guage :  but  it  is  profaning  the  pure  worship  of  God,  in  the 
language  of  common  sense."  —  Phil.  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  375. 
R  4 
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In  how  very  different  a  manner  we  ought  to 
pursue  our  inquiries,  from  that  which  these 
writers  would  propose,  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  enforce,  p.  45 — 60.  of  vol.  i. ;  also 
Number  XLVII.  and  pp.  231,  232.  238—240.  of 
this  volume.  And  how  fully  we  are  justified  in 
so  doing,  will  yet  more  satisfactorily  appear,  on 
consulting  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (especially  the  two  sections  of  Lect.  vi. 
part  iii.),  and  the  Eight  Discourses  on  tJie  Con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  in 
which  latter  work,  the  unity  of  the  scheme  of 
Redemption  pervading  the  entire  series  of  the 
divine  dispensations  has  been  treated  with  much 
ability  by  Archdeacon  Daubeny ;  whose  opinions, 
upon  so  many  important  points,  I  am  happy  to 
find  perfectly  coincident  with  those,  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  public,  throughout  these  pages, 
on  the  nature  of  the  atonement. 

To  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  investigate  more 
deeply  the  opinions  of  the  three  distinguished 
writers  against  whom  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  contend  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent Number,  I  recommend  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  tenth  book  of  Eusebius's  Prceparaiio 
Evangelica :  —  Book  iii.  chap,  v,  of  Stittingfleefs 
Origines  Sacroe :  —  Bochart's  Geographia  Sacra  : 
—  Witsiufs  Mgyptlaca  :  —  Winder's  History 
of  Knowledge :  —  Ellis' s  Knowledge  of  Divine 
Things  from  Revelation  (especially  p.  122 — 
129.)*-  Nichols's  Conference  with  a  Theist  (par- 
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ticularly  vol.  i.  p.  290—308.  and  pp.  319,  320.): 
Faber's  Horce  Mosaicce :  and  Dr.  Woodward's 
Discourse  on  the  Ancient  Egyptians  *  (Archce- 
olog.  vol.  iv.).  Bishop  Tomline,  in  his  excellent 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology  (Part  i.  chap.  i. 
p.  37 — 48.),  has  admirably  summed  up  the  ar- 
gument from  the  concurrence  of  profane  tra- 
dition with  the  Mosaic  history  ;  deducing  both 
from  the  common  source  of  revelation,  disguised, 
indeed,  and  disfigured  in  the  one  by  allegories 

*  An  extract  from  this  discourse  I  here  subjoin,  as  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  attention,  in  reply  to  the  favourite  theory 
of  Spencer.  —  "  Whatever  might  be  the  bent  and  dispositions 
of  the  Israelites,  it  was  Moses's  proper  business  to  rectify  them. 
He  was  not  to  indulge  them  in  their  fancies,  but  inform  them 
of  their  duties,  and  direct  them  to  what  was  fit,  reasonable, 
and  consistent  with  good  morals  and  piety,  though  that  hap- 
pened to  be  never  so  much  against  their  gusts  and  inclinations : 
which  accordingly  he  every  where  did ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous instances  of  it  through  all  his  government  of  them.  His 
doing  otherwise  might,  indeed,  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
policy,  but  not  near  so  much  probity  and  goodness,  as  are 
discoverable  through  his  whole  conduct  of  this  great  people. 
I  can  very  easily  allow  Dr.  Spencer,  that  this  was  the  method 
that  Mahomet,  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  and  some  politicians, 
have  taken :  nor  will  I  enter  into  any  contest  with  him,  whether 
the  Devil  makes  use  of  the  same  in  order  to  seduce  mankind 
from  the  worship  of  God ;  all  which  he  gives,  I  think,  surely 
with  a  little  too  much  looseness,  as  parallel  instances  in  con- 
firmation of  his  notion :  but  this  I  am  mighty  sure,  Moses 
was  on  all  occasions  very  far  from  it."  pp.  281,  282. — 
Spencer  had  justified  these  observations  by  his  strange  asser- 
tions. "  In  eo  enim  eluxit  sapientia  divina,  quod  antidotum 
e  veneno  faceret,  et  illis  ipsis  ceremoniis  ad  populi  sui  utilita- 
tem,  quibus  olim  Diabolus  ad  hominum  perniciem  uteretur." 
And  again  he  cites  this  political  axiom,  -cl  V.O.Y.W  it  X«'/LUVOV  OVK 
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and  fabulous  conceits,  but  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  other  in  its  pristine  and  uncorrupted  purity. 
The  laborious  and  valuable  researches  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Maurice,  and,  particularly,  Sir 
William  Jones,  have  thrown  new  and  powerful 
lights  upon  this  important  subject. 

As  to  the  searching,  with  a  curious  minute- 
ness, into  the  resemblances  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  Pagan  mythologies  and  the  great 
truths  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations, 
this  may,  undoubtedly,  be  carried  too  far.  And 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  learned  and  judicious 
Dr.  Nares,  that  we  are  not  bound,  in  the  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  Revelation,  to  mark  out  its 
traces  amidst  the  rubbish  of  absurd  fables  and 
disgusting  mysteries,  which  compose  the  various 
religions  of  the  Heathen  world.  See  Nares's 
Bampton  Lecture ,  pp.  251,  252.  —  And  yet, 
since  these  resemblances  have  been  employed, 
by  the  pen  of  infidelity,  to  overthrow  Revelation, 
under  the  pretence,  that  the  discoveries  which 
we  ascribe  to  it  had  been  derived  from  Pagan 
mythology,  it  surely  must  be  admitted,  that  such 
inquiries  of  the  learned  as  tend  to  reverse  this 
position  possess  no  inconsiderable  value.  The 
engines,  designed  for  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  hereby  converted  into  instruments 
for  its  defence.  The  infidel,  who  laboured  in  the 
support  of  error,  is  thus  rendered  an  auxiliary  in 
the  cause  of  truth.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  not 
unfairly  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  providential  rctri- 
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bution,  that  a  Hume,  a  Bolingbroke,  and  a  Vol- 
taire *,  should  be  pressed  into  the  ranks  with 
the  champions  of  Revelation,  and  compelled  to 

*  Volney  is  not,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  calibre  to  be  ranked 
with  the  above-mentioned  discoverers  of  moral  and  religious 
truths.  And  yet  he  has  given  specimens,  which  prove  him 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  such  society.  He  has,  amongst  many 
curious  matters,  discovered,  that  the  mysterious  birth  of  the 
Messiah  signifies  nothing  more,  than  the  Sun  rising  in  the 
constellation  of  Virgo  ;  that  the  twelve  apostles  are  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  and  that  all  "  the  pretended  personages 
from  Adam  to  Abraham,  are  mythological  beings,  stars,  con- 
stellations, countries. "  Ruins,  pp.  34-8.  388,  389.  —  Of  this 
work  of  Mr.  Volney,  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  learned 
writer,  that  it  "  is  truly  styled  THE  RUINS  ;  for  that,  agreeably 
to  its  title,  it  menaces  destruction  to  every  thing  that  has 
justly  commanded  the  respect  and  veneration  of  man :  as  it 
would  rob  men  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  good 
order,  of  the  endearing  ties  of  social  connexion,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  what  constitutes  both  public  and  private  happiness ; 
and,  by  breaking  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion,  would 
banish  peace  from  the  human  breast,  and  spoil  it  of  its  firmest 
support  in  life,  and  surest  consolation  in  death. "  And  to 
this  is  most  properly  subjoined,  that  "  its  baleful  influence  is 
not  confined  to  these  alone :  that  it  carries  in  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  men  ruin  and  confusion ;  and  that  it  would  almost  re- 
quire a  volume,  to  enumerate  the  contradictory  and  jarring 
atoms,  of  which  this  chaos  of  confusion  is  composed."  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Constellations  that  compose  the 
Zodiac,  p.  197. 

Such  are  the  judicious  observations  of  a  writer,  whose 
learning  has  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  principal  theories 
which  have  been  erected  by  others  upon  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats  ;  while  it  has  not  prevented  the  writer  himself  from 
adding  one  more  to  the  numerous  instances,  that  already 
existed,  of  the  danger  of  adventuring  into  those  visionary 
regions,  in  which  fact  supplies  no  solid  footing,  and  fancy  is 
the  only  guide. 
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march  in  the  triumphal  procession  which  cele- 
brates their  own  defeat. 

The  latest  claim,  that  has  been  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  on  behalf  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  These,  it  has 
been  pretended,  evince  not  only  the  priority  of 
the  Indian  records,  but  also,  that  Moses  has 
borrowed  from  the  Brahmens  much  of  what  has 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  him  as  original,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  fallacy  of  such  pretences  has,  indeed,  of 
late  years,  been  fully  manifested  by  the  valuable 
exertions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  those  of  his 
respectable  fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  Indian 
literature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  admissions  of  that  illustrious  vindicator 
of  the  Hebrew  writings,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  others,  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Vedas,  have  been  such  as  to  furnish  those 
who  are  desirous  to  pervert  the  truth  with  an 
opportunity  of  applying  the  produce  of  their  me- 
ritorious labours  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jewish 
records;  an  opportunity  which  was  not  neglected.* 

*  See  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  5th  volume  of  the 
London  edition  of  the  Asiatic  Researches :  in  which,  after 
noticing  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  the  Vedas  by  the  above 
Orientalists,  the  Editors  insidiously  subjoin  the  following 
observation  :  —  "  We  shall  not  take  up  your  time,  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  exact  age  of  either  the  HEBREW  or  the  HINDU 
SCRIPTURES  :  both  are  ancient:  let  the  reader  judge — WHE- 
THER THE  HINDU  BRAHMENS  BORROWED  FROM  MOSES,  OR 
MOSES  FROM  THE  HINDU  BRAHMENS,  is  not  our  present 
enquiry,"  p.  iv.  The  merit  of  these  observations,  it  should 
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The  futility  of  the  attempt  was,  happily,  at  once, 
exposed  by  a  few  judicious  observations  in  the 
British  Critic,  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  14-9,  150.)  and  has 
since  received  more  ample  refutation  from  the 
pens  of  Mr.  Faber,  and  Dr.  Nares,  in  their 
Bampton  Lecture  volumes.  But,  in  truth,  not- 
withstanding that,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
such  admissions  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  records  by  no  means  justify  an  inference 
affecting  the  originality  and  priority  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be  questioned 
whether  that  antiquity  has  not  been  rated  much 
above  its  real  standard. 

The  astronomical  tables  of  the  Hindus,  it  is 
well  known,  supply  the  only  reasonable  data  from 
which  to  judge  of  their  chronology :  their  habi- 
tual exaggerations  rendering  every  other  source  of 
chronological  information  altogether  chimerical; 
insomuch  that  Sir  W.  Jones  pronounces,  (in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,)  "  that  the  comprehensive  mind  of  an 
Indian  chronologist  has  no  limits;"  and  at  the 
same  time  proves  his  assertion  by  a  number  of 
the  most  extraordinary  instances.  Their  astro- 
nomical calculations,  therefore,  having  naturally 

be  noticed,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  London  Editors  :  the 
advertisement  being  altogether  a  fabrication  of  theirs ;  and  no 
one  part  of  it  being  to  be  found  in  the  original  Calcutta  Edi- 
tion, of  which  this  professes  to  be  a  faithful  copy.  Such  is 
the  use  to  which  the  pure  gold  of  Sir  W.  Jones  would  be 
converted  by  these  workers  of  base  metal ! 
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become  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  and  interest 
with  men  of  science,  the  celebrated  M.  Bailly,  in ' 
the  year  17&7*  published,  at  Paris,  a  volume  on 
the  Indian  astronomy,  in  which  he  contended 
for  its  great  antiquity,  carrying  it  back  to  a  period 
of  more  than  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  conclusion  he  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
certain  of  their  astronomical  tables ;  which,  he 
contended,  contained  internal  evidence  that  they 
had  been  formed  from  actual  observation,  and 
must  therefore  be  carried  up  to  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  3102  A.  C.  His  reasoning  upon  this 
subject,  in  his  elaborate  Traitd  de  V Astronomic 
Indienne  et  Orient  ale,  were  followed  by  other 
astronomers,  particularly  by  Professor  Playfair  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  in 
1789:  and  the  Surya  Siddhantd*,  supposed  to 

*  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  the  translator  of  this  most  ancient 
of  the  Sastras,  thinks  that  he  finds  in  it  sufficient  data,  from 
which,  computing  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
Ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  50"  in  a  century,  he  can  fairly  infer 
the  age  of  the  work  itself  to  be  3840  years ;  thereby  carry- 
ing it  back  more  than  2000  years  A.  C.  (Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  —  But,  Professor  Playfair,  proceeding  at  a 
rate  of  computation,  which  he  conceives  more  accurate, 
places  the  date  of  the  work  above  3000  years  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  (Edin.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  103.)  He  there- 
fore thinks  himself  perfectly  secure  in  adopting  the  interval 
of  2000  years  A.  C.:  in  which,  also,  he  fortifies  himself  by 
the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  demands,  both  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  Professor  Playfair,  must  certainly  be  admitted  to 
be  modest,  compared  with  that  of  the  Hindus  themselves ; 
who  require  of  us  to  believe,  that  this  book  is  2,164,899 
years  old,  having  been  at  that  distant  period  given  by  divine 
revelation. 
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contain  the  most  ancient  astronomical  treatise  of 
the  Indians,  was  also  carried  up  to  a  very  high 
date,  not  less  than  2000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

That  the  reasonings,  however,  which  led  to 
both  these  conclusions,  are  erroneous,  later  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  leave  but  little  room  for 
doubt,  Mr.  Marsden,  in  an  ingenious  paper  in 
the  Phil  Trans,  for  1790,  had,  without  attempt- 
ing to  impeach  M.  Bailly's  astronomical  argu- 
ments, pointed  out  a  satisfactory  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
tables,  by  conceiving  the  computations  to  be 
founded,  not  upon  a  real,  but  an  imaginary, 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  sought  for  as  an 
epoch,  and  calculated  retrospectively.  The  cele- 
brated M.  LAPLACE,  again,  after  the  most  accu- 
rate mathematical  investigation,  has  not  only* 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  at  full  length,  the  opinions 
and  reasonings  of  so  distinguished  a  mathematician  as  M. 
LAPLACE  on  a  point  of  such  vital  moment,  as  that  of  the 
great  antiquity  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to 
the  astronomical  tables  of  the  Hindus ;  and  on  a  point,  also, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  a  mathematician  can  alone  have 
weight. 

"  Les  tables  Indiennes  indiquent  une  astronomic  plus 
perfectionnee ;  mats  tout  porte  a  croire  quelles  ne  sont  pas 
d'une  haute  antiquite.  Ici,  je  m'eloigne  a  regret  de  1'opinion 
d'un  savant  illustre  (M.  Bailly),  qui,  apres  avoir  honore  sa 
carriere,  par  des  travaux  utiles  aux  sciences  et  a  1'humanite, 
mourut  victime  de  la  plus  sanguinaire  tyrannic,  opposant  le 
calme  et  la  dignite  du  juste  aux  fureurs  d'un  peuple  abuse, 
qui  sous  ses  yeux  meme  se  fit  un  plaisir  barbare  d'appreter 
son  supplice.  Les  tables  Indiennes  ont  deux  epoques  prin- 
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pronounced  upon  the  recent  date  of  the  tables, 
but  has  also  pointed  out  errors  in  the  calcula- 


cipales,  qui  remontent,  1'une  a  1'annee  3102  avant  1'ere 
Chretienne,  1'autre  a  1491 :  ces  epoques  sont  liees  par  les 
moyens  mouvemens  du  soleil,  de  la  lune,  et  des  planetes, 
de  sorte  que  1'une  d'elles  est  necessairement  fictive.  L'au- 
teur  c§lebre  dont  je  viens  de  parler  a  cherche  a  etablir,  dans 
son  traite  de  1' Astronomic  Indienne,  que  la  premiere  de  ces 
Epoques  est  fondee  sur  1'observation.  Malgre  ses  preuves, 
exposees  avec  1'interet  qu'il  a  su  repandre  sur  les  choses  les 
plus  abstraites,  je  regards  comme  tr&s  vraisemblable,  que  cette 
Epoque  a  ete  IMAGINEE  pour  donner  une  commune  origine  dans 
le  Zodaigue  aux  mouvemens  des  corps  celestes.  En  effet,  si, 
par  tan  1 1'epoque  de  1491,  on  remonte,  au  moyen  des  tables 
Indiennes,  a  1'an  3102  avant  1'ere  Chretienne ;  on  trouve  la 
conjonction  generate  du  soleil,  de  la  lune,  et  des  planetes, 
que  ces  tables  supposent :  mais  cette  conjonction  trap  differente 
du  resultat  de  nos  meilleures  tables,  pour  avoir  eu  lieu,  nous 
montre  que  1'epoque  d  laquelle  elle  se  rapporte  nest  point 
appuyee  sur  les  observations.  A  la  verite,  quelques  elemens 
de  1'astronomie  Indienne  semblent  indiquer,  qu'ils  ont  ete 
determines  meme  avant  cette  premiere  epoque ;  ainsi,  1'equa- 
tion  du  centre  du  soleil,  qu'elle  fixe  a  2°,  4173,  n'a  pu  etre 
de  cette  grandeur,  que  vers  1'an  4300  avant  1'ere  Chretienne. 
Mais,  independamment  des  erreurs  dont  les  determinations 
des  Indiens  ont  et£  susceptibfes,  on  doit  observer  qu'ils  n'ont 
considere  les  inegalitds  du  soleil  et  de  la  lune,  que  relative- 
ment  aux  eclipses  dans  lesquelles  1'equation  annuelle  de  la 
lune  s'ajoute  a  1'equation  du  centre  du  soleil,  et  1'augmente 
d'environ  22' ;  ce  qui  est  a-peu-pres  la  difference  de  nos 
determinations  a  celle  des  Indiens.  Plusieurs  elemens,  tels 
que  les  equations  du  centre  de  Jupiter  et  de  Mars,  sont  si 
differens  dans  les  tables  Indiennes  de  ce  qu'ils  devoient  etre 
a  leur  premiere  epoque,  que  Ton  ne  peut  rien  conclure  des 
autres  elemens  en  faveur  de  leur  antiquite*.  jL'ensemble  de 
ces  tables,  et  surtout  L'IMPOSSIBILITE  de  la  conjonction  quelles 
supposent  d  la  m£me  tpoque, prouvent  au  contraire quelles  ont 
£te  construites,  ou  du  moin.i  rectifiees,  dans  des  temps  modernes  ; 
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tions  from  which  M.  Bailly  deduced  his  results; 
and  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  epoch  in  the 
tables,  not  to  have  been  real,  but  ^fictitious. 
And,  last  of  all,  Mr.  Bentley  seems  completely 

ce  que  confirment  les  moyens  mouvemens,  qu'elles  assignent  a 
la  June,  par  rapport  a  son  perigee,  a  ses  noeucls,  et  au  soleil ; 
et  quiplus  rapides  que  suivant  Ptolemee,  indiquent  evidemment 
que  la  formation  de  ces  tables  est  posterieure  au  temps  de  cet 
astronome ;  car  on  a  vu  que  ces  trois  mouvemens  s'accelerent 
de  siecle  en  siecle." — Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  pp. 
293,  294. 

Thus  has  M.  Laplace,  from  the  evidence  which  the  tables 
themselves  supply,  not  only  overturned  the  prevailing  notion 
of  their  great  antiquity,  but  reduced  their  date  even  lower 
than  the  first  century  ;  since  he  places  them  lower  than  the 
age  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  until  161  A.  D. 

Having  been  led  to  make  mention  of  this  eminent  mathe- 
matician, than  whom  a  greater  name  has  not  arisen  since  the 
days  of  Newton,  I  cannot  forbear  noticing,  as  a  matter  of 
singular  curiosity,  the  coincidence  of  a  remarkable  astrono- 
mical epoch,  as  fixed  by  his  calculations,  with  the  year  in 
which  Archbishop  Usher  has  placed  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew.  The  epoch  is 
that  of  the  coincidence  of  the  greater  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit 
with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  at  which  time  the  true  and  the 
mean  equinox  were  the  same.  This  M.  Laplace  computes  to 
have  taken  place,  about  the  year  4004-  before  the  Christian  era ; 
which  is  the  very  era  of  the  creation,  as  chronologists  have 
derived  it  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. —  Traite  de  Meca- 
nique  Celeste,  torn.  iii.  p.  113.  —  This  point  I  have  stated 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  reader,  without  in- 
tending to  lay  upon  it  any  particular  stress.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  if  a  coincidence,  equally 
striking,  bore  an  aspect  unfavourable  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  history,  it  would  be  cried  up  by  a  certain  class  of 
literati  (who  admire  Mr.  Brydone's  lavas  and  such  like  trash), 
as  a  circumstance  amounting  to  a  demonstration  of  the  false- 
hood  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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to  have  settled  the  point,  in  his  two  most  in- 
genious and  learned  papers,  in  the  6th  and  8th 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  which  he 
not  only  contends,  that,  from  the  principles  of 
the  Hindu  astronomy,  the  recent  date  of  the 
tables  can  be  deduced;  but  that  also,  from 
authentic  testimony,  independent  of  all  calcu- 
lations, the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  can  be 
proved  to  be  such,  as  not  to  carry  the  date  of  its 
composition  farther  back  than  the  year  1068. 
In  his  endeavours  to  establish  these  points,  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  pronounce  M.  Bailly  and  Pro- 
fessor Playfair  to  have  been  totally  mistaken  in 
their  reasonings  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  astronomy ;  and  to  have  proceeded  upon 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  arti- 
ficial system  of  the  Hindus  :  the  nature  of  which 
he  states  to  consist  in  this, — that  "  certain  points 
of  time  back  are  fixed  upon  as  epochs,  at  which 
the  planets  are  assumed  to  fall  into  a  line  of 
mean  conjunction  with  the  sun  in  the  beginning 
of  Aries ;  and  that  from  the  points  of  time  so 
assumed  as  epochs,  the  Hindu  astronomer  carries 
on  his  calculations,  as  if  they  had  been  settled 
so  by  actual  observation  ;  and  determines  the 
mean  annual  motions,  which  he  must  employ 
in  his  system,  from  thence,  as  will  give  the  po- 
sitions of  the  planets  in  his  own  time,  as  near 
as  he  is  able  to  determine  the  same  by  observ- 
ation." (Vol.  vi.  p.  542.) — He  then  proceeds 
to  show  by  what  means  such  fictitious  epochs 
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may  be  assumed,  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  a  perceptible  variation  from  the  real  mean 
motions :  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  fortified 
his  argument  in  a  way  that  renders  it  not  easy 
to  be  shaken.  The  high  authority  of  the  names 
which  Mr.  Bentley  has  to  oppose  on  this  sub- 
ject, (Sir  W.  Jones  himself  having,  as  well  as 
M.  Bailly  and  Professor  Playfair,  maintained 
the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy,)  may  oc- 
casion some  delay  to  the  reception  of  his  opi- 
nions. But,  from  the  proofs  which  have  been 
advanced  in  their  support,  and  from  the  addi- 
tional lights  to  be  expected  upon  this  subject, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
ere  long  be  generally  acquiesced  in. 

At  all  events,  the  main  foundation,  on  which 
the  extraordinary  antiquity  of  the  Indian  records 
has  been  built,  must  be  given  up  as  no  longer 
tenable :  and  the  decided  priority  of  the  Mosaic 
Scriptures  cannot  any  longer  reasonably  be 
questioned.*  So  that,  as  the  Chaldean,  Phce- 

*  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  valuable  note  upon  this  subject,  (Samp- 
ton  Lecture,  p.  256 — 273.)  seems  somewhat  reluctant  to  admit 
Mr.  Bentley 's  results,  in  opposition  to  those  which  could 
boast  so  many  distinguished  names  in  their  support.  He  has, 
however,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  shown,  that  even 
from  the  evidence,  which  M.  Bailly  himself  adduces  in  cor- 
roboration  of  his  opinion,  no  inference  can  reasonably  be  drawn, 
which  in  any  degree  interferes  with  the  truth  and  originality 
of  the  Scripture  history.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Dr.  Nares's 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
Of  his  entire  work,  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  most  truly 
affirmed,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  other  extant,  which,  within 
S  2 
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nician,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Chinese  anti- 
quities, which  at  different  times  have  been 
deemed  irreconcileable  with  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  have,  on  a  more  minute  inspection, 
contracted  their  dimensions  to  a  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  Scripture  standard ;  so  it  may 
without  hazard  be  pronounced  of  the  Indian 
antiquities,  that  the  day  of  their  exaggerated 
extent  has  nearly  gone  by ;  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  much  danger  of  any  serious  impediment, 
from  that  quarter,  to  the  belief  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  That  the  Indians  did,  at  a  very  early 
age,  cultivate  astronomy,  and  that  to  them  we 
are  indebted  for  that  most  ingenious  and  useful 
invention  of  an  arithmetical  character,  possessing 
at  the  same  time  an  absolute  and  a  local  value, 
cannot,  undoubtedly,  be  denied.  And  yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  such  indica- 
tions of  gross  ignorance  in  the  very  science 
which  they  have  so  much  studied,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  how  to  give  them  credit  for  cer- 


the  same  compass,  brings  so  much  argument  to  bear  against 
the  various  enemies  of  our  religion  from  without,  or  against 
the  betrayers  of  it  from  within.  And,  as  compressing,  in  the 
best  manner,  the  greatest  quantity  of  important  information, 
on  all  the  important  subjects,  on  which  modern  wisdom  has 
attempted  to  assail  Revelation,  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  the  Theological  student.  —  I  cannot  permit  the  very 
favourable  mention  which  this  author  has  made  of  my  former 
publications  on  the  Atonement  to  prevent  me  from  giving  a 
testimony  which  the  cause  of  religious  truth  so  imperiously 
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tain  other  discoveries  which  are  ascribed  to  them. 
To  make  the  circumference  of  the  earth  amount 
to  2,456,000,000  British  miles  (Asiat.  Research. 
vol.  v.  art.  18.),  and  to  hold  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun  *,  are  not  proofs  of  any  great  progress  in 
astronomical  research.  On  this  subject,  see  Mon- 
tucla's  observations,  in  the  part  referred  to  in 
the  note  below.  In  truth,  from  circumstances 
such  as  these,  joined  to  the  fact,  of  the  Indians 
being  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of,  or  assign 
any  reasons  for,  their  particular  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, there  seems  good  reason  to  think  that 
much  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  their 
own  invention,  has  been  derived  to  them  from 
other  sources;  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  with 
respect  to  the  Chinese  tables ;  and  as  Dr.  Nares 
has  well  shown  to  be  extremely  probable,  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  Indians  likewise.f  JBampt. 
Lect.  pp.  270,  271. 

*  "  Us  font  aussi  la  Lune  plus  eloignee  de  nous  que  le  So- 
leil,  et  meme  ils  sont  aussi  attachees  a  cette  opinion,  qu'on  Test 
encore  dans  certaines  contrees  a  nier  le  mouvement  de  la 
terre.  Un  Brame  et  un  missionaire  etant  dans  la  meme 
prison,  le  premier  suffroit  assez  patiemment,  que  1'autre  entre- 
prit  de  le  desabuser  du  culte  de  Brama  ;  mais  lorsque,  dans 
d'autres  conversations,  il  vit  que  le  missionaire  pretendoit, 
que  le  Soleil  etoit  au-dela  de  la  Lune,  £'en  fut  fait :  il  rompit 
entierement  avec  lui,  et  ne  voulut  plus  lui  parler."  —  Montuc. 
Hist,  des  Mathem.  torn.  i.  p.  ^O^. 

f  Will  not  this  supposition  throw  some  light  upon  that  ex- 
traordinary acquaintance  with  certain  Trigonometrical  prin- 
ciples, laid  down  in  the  Surya  Siddhantd,  which  have  excited 
Professor  Playfair's  wonder  in  Edinb.  Trans,  vol.  iv.? 
s  3 
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As  to  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  to  impose 
fabrications  upon  the  Europeans,  all  must  now 
be  tolerably  well  satisfied,  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Wilford's  Essay  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  (p.  245 — 262. ),  in  which  he 
confesses,  with  a  grief  that  had  actually  reduced 
him  to  a  fit  of  sickness,  that  "  his  Pundits  had 
totally  deceived  him,  in  almost  all  that  he  had 
written  about  the  Sacred  Islands  in  the  West ; 
having  at  different  times,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  became  acquainted  with  his  pursuits  and 
his  wishes,  made  erasures  in  the  Sanscrit  MSS., 
and  on  those  erasures  inserted  the  names,  RAJ  ATA 
DWEEP,  for  England,  and  SUVARNA  DWEEP,  for 
Ireland.*'  He  adds,  also,  that  "  those  frequently 
recurring  erasures  in  most  Indian  MSS.,  tended 
to  throw  a  deep  shade  over  their  presumed  au- 
thority." Another  imposition,  on  a  subject  in- 
finitely more  important,  has  also  since  come  to 
light.  For,  unfortunately,  we  find  that  the 
remarkable  passage  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Re- 
searches, which  Sir  W.  Jones  affirms  to  be  an 
exact  translation  by  himself,  from  an  Indian 
MS.,  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Wilford,  relative 
to  Noah,  under  the  name  of  Satyavarman,  and 
his  three  sons,  Sherma,  Charma,  and  Jyapeti,  is 

ALTOGETHER     A     FORGERY     BY     THE     BRAHMENS. 

See  As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  465,  466.  312,  313. 
320. 

I  cannot  forbear  annexing  to  this  Number  a 
passage  from  an  old  translation  of  a  work  of  the 
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celebrated  Amyraut.  It  has  a  close  connexion 
with  the  principal  topics  under  discussion ;  and 
the  singular  value  of  its  contents  will,  I  trust, 
justify  its  insertion. 

"  Furthermore,  whereas  it  was  well  said  by 
one,  that  things  of  greatest  antiquity  are  best ; 
and  the  philosophers  themselves,  when  they  treat 
concerning  God  and  religion,  extremely  cry  up 
antiquity,  and  attribute  much  to  the  dictates  of 
their  ancestors  ;  as  if  nature  itself  had  suggested 
to  them,  that  there  was  a  source  of  all  these 
things,  from  which  they,  that  were  nearest  it, 
drew  the  purest  and  sincerest  waters ;  whereas, 
accordingly  as  they  are  derived  through  several 
minds,  as  so  many  several  conduit  pipes,  they 
become  corrupted  and  tincted  with  extraneous 
qualities,  and  contract  impurity.  If  there  be 
found  a  doctrine  that  has  all  the  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  there  appears  nothing  in  the  world 
that  equals  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  same  proceeded  from  Him  that  is  more 
ancient  than  all,  as  being  Author  of  all  things. 
If  the  language  in  which  it  was  revealed  be  as 
the  mother  and  stock,  from  which  others,  though 
very  ancient,  are  sprung  ;  if  it  describes  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  of  men,  and  their  pro- 
pagation upon  the  earth  ;  if  it  affords  the  de- 
monstration of  times,  and  that  without  it  the 
knowledge  of  chronology  would  be  more  intri- 
cate than  a  labyrinth ;  if  it  deduces  its  history 
from  point  to  point  with  an  exact  correspond- 
s  4 
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ence  ;  if  it  clearly  and  certainly  relates  histories, 
that  are  as  the  body  of  the  fabulous  shadows 
that  we  see  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
authors  in  the  world ;  who  will  doubt,  but  all 
which  they  have  is  taken  from  thence,  and  that 
we  ought  to  refer  what  is  therein  depraved  and 
corrupted  thereunto,  as  to  its  principle,  and 
have  recourse  thither  to  learn  what  we  are  ig- 
norant of?  —  If  there  be  found  a  religion,  all 
whose  parts  accord  together  with  an  admirable 
harmony,  although  it  has  been  propounded  at 
several  times,  and  by  several  persons,  in  several 
places  j  if  there  be  a  discipline,  a  doctrine,  a 
book,  a  society,  in  which  God  himself  speaks  to 
men  in  a  style  and  manner  agreeable  to  the 
eminence  of  his  majesty,  displays  his  justice  to 
them  most  terrible  in  its  appearance,  discovers 
his  power  in  its  highest  magnificence,  and  gives 
them  to  sound  the  breadth  and  length,  depth 
and  height,  of  his  infinite  mercies  :  lastly,  if  ex- 
amples of  an  incomparable  virtue  be  found  there- 
in, with  incitations  and  instructions  to  piety; 
such  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  any  other  where 
in  the  world  j  'tis  an  indubitable  argument,  that 
they  are  proceeded  from  some  other  than  the 
human  mind,  or  the  school  of  MAN*" 

In  referring  to  the  authors  who  have  illus- 
trated the  primary  subjects  of  this  Number,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  who, 
in  his  valuable  treatise  on  Christian  Theology, 
has  so  justly  propounded,  and  so  impressively 
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and  eloquently  enforced,  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Were  not  this  Number 
already  carried  to  an  unreasonable  length,  I 
should  add  to  it  some  extracts  from  his  1st  and 
2d  chapters,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  its 
value.  From  his  remarks  in  the  1st  chap,  (par- 
ticularly p.  6 — 10.)  On  the  proper  provinces  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  from  those 
in  the  2d,  On  the  unity  of  divine  truths  displayed 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  I  can 
promise  the  judicious  reader  much  satisfaction 
and  instruction. 


IN  bestowing  upon  Lord  Bolmgbroke  the 
epithet  of  SOPHIST,  in  the  preceding  number,  at 
p.  247.,  I  feel,  upon  second  thoughts,  that  I  have 
not  been  strictly  Correct  in  the  application  of  the 
term.  Ingenuity,  exerted  under  a  subtle  show 
of  reasoning,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  and 
over-reaching  the  controversial  opponent,  is  the 
distinguishing  attribute  of  the  character  so  de- 
nominated. His  Lordship,  however,  has  not 
condescended  to  deal  in  this  treacherous  manner 
with  those  whom  he  combats  in  argument.  His 
magnanimity,  and  his  candour,  are  both  at  war 
with  such  mean  and  petty  artifices.  The  one 
raises  him  above  the  little  forms  of  logical  and 
exact  ratiocination  j  and  the  other  inspires  him 
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with  the  disdain  of  concealing  from  his  opponent 
any  vulnerable  part.  His  argument  is,  accord- 
ingly, of  that  elevated  quality,  that  deals  in  lofty 
language  and  privileged  assertion ;  and  of  that 
intrepid  character,  that  fears  not,  as  occasion 
may  demand,  to  beat  down  the  very  positions, 
which,  when  other  occasions  demanded,  it  had 
been  found  convenient  to  maintain.  The  noble 
writer,  in  short,  too  courtly  to  associate  with  the 
antiquated  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  too  free  to 
be  trammelled  by  the  rules  of  a  precise  and  cir- 
cumscribing dialectic,  passes  on  fluently  in  one 
smooth  and  gentlemanly  tenor,  undisturbed  by 
any  want  of  connexion  between  premises  and 
conclusion,  and  at  perfect  liberty  to  relinquish 
either,  or  both,  just  as  his  lordly  humour  may 
happen  to  direct. — To  these  ingenuous  qualities, 
which  exalt  his  Lordship's  reasoning  above  the 
pedantic  exactnesses  of  logic,  is  superadded  an 
easy  freedom  which  releases  his  Lordship's 
history  from  the  troublesome  punctilios  of  fact. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  scarcely  any 
writer,  who,  in  a  flowing  and  copious  vein  of 
declamation,  possesses,  in  any  degree  comparable 
to  his  Lordship,  the  art  of  arriving  at  whatever 
conclusion  he  pleases,  and  by  whatever  route  : 
not  merely  overwhelming  the  astonished  adver- 
sary, by  a  rapid  succession  of  movements  the 
most  unexpected,  but  displaying  still  greater 
argumentative  powers,  in  overturning  those  very 
dogmas  which  had  just  before  been  rendered 
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impregnable  to  all  but  himself,  and  thereby 
defeating  the  only  antagonist  worthy  to  be 
opposed  to  so  illustrious  a  disputant. 

To  be  serious,  there  is  no  writer  of  any  name, 
Voltaire  perhaps  alone  excepted,  whose  attempts 
upon  Christianity  are  more  impotent  and  con- 
temptible than  those  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  positions  he  has  main- 
tained, throughout  his  Letters  on  History,  and 
what  are  called  his  Philosophical  Works,  would 
be  an  exposure  of  ignorance  and  imbecility,  suffi- 
cient not  merely  to  satisfy  truth,  but  to  satiate 
malice.  It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary  that 
his  deistical  productions  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  careful  dissection  of  Clayton,  War- 
ner, and  Leland,  and  the  powerful  and  merciless 
lacerations  of  Warburton.*  They  must  soon 
have  done  the  work  for  themselves.  Having  little 
more  than  their  impiety  and  their  viciousness  to 
recommend  them,  they  must  inevitably,  excepting 
only  with  those  to  whom  impiety  and  vice  are 
a  recommendation,  have  ere  long  reached  that 
oblivion,  to  which,  save  only  with  such  persons, 
they  are  now,  I  may  say,  almost  universally  con> 
signed.  On  their  first  publication,  it  was  pro- 

*  See  the  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  s  Philosophy  in  Four 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  in  which  all  that  fervid  vigour  and  burning 
severity,  for  which  its  author  is  so  distinguished,  are  over- 
poweringly  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  laying  bare  to  the 
public  eye  the  miserable  deficiencies  of  his  Lordship,  as  a 
philosophical  writer,  under  the  several  heads  of  ingenuity,  of 
truth,  of  Consistency,  of  learning,  and  of  reasoning. 
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posed,  as  the  best  mode  of  counteracting  their 
mischievous  design,  to  collect  the  contradictory 
passages,  and  merely  arranging  them  mutually 
confronted  in  opposing  columns,  so  to  leave  them 
without  comment  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader : 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  idea  was  acted  on  by 
one  writer,  in  a  work,  entitled  an  Analysis  of  the 
Philosophical  Works  of  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  This  work  I  have  not  seen  :  but  so  exact 
a  specimen  of  this  nature  is  supplied  by  the  very 
part  of  this  writer's  works,  to  which  I  have  had, 
in  the  foregoing  Number,  occasion  to  refer,  that 
I  cannot  refuse  to  produce  it  for  the  reader's 
satisfaction. 

Being  anxious  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  opinion,  that  the  idolatries  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
corruptions  of  an  original  Revelation,  he  pe- 
remptorily asserts,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  in  his  senses  to  believe,  that  a  tradition" 
(namely,  that  of  the  unity  of  God)  "  derived 
from  God  himself,  through  so  few  generations, 
was  lost  among  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ; 
or  that  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  were  established 
on  the  ruins  of  it,  in  the  days  of  Serug,  before 
those  of  Abraham,  and  so  soon  after  the  deluge." 
(Philos.  Works,  8vo.  Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  At  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  pages,  we  find  it  as 
peremptorily  asserted,  by  the  same  extraordinary 
writer,  that  "  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  have  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  natures  and  affections 
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of  rude  ignorant  men:"  and  in  less  than  half  a 
page  more,  that  "  the  vulgar  embrace  them 
easily,  even  after  the  true  doctrine  of  a  divine 
unity  has  been  taught  and  received,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  example  of  the  Israelites :  and 
that  superstitions  grow  apace,  and  spread  wide, 
even  in  those  countries  where  Christianity  has 
been  established  and  is  daily  taught,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  churches," 
&c.  —  But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  this  same 
writer  again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  200 — 210.,  both  deny 
the  fact,  that  the  divine  unity  had  been  taught  to 
the  Israelites  and  soon  forgotten  by  them  (which 
is  the  very  example  he  builds  upon  in  the  above 
passage),  and  also  the  application  of  that  fact  to 
the  case  of  other  nations  (which  application  is 
the  very  use  he  has  himself  made  of  that  fact). — 
And  then,  after  all  this,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  he  has  made  these  assertions,  he 
draws  back  again  in  part,  and  says,  "  I  do  not  so 
much  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts,  as  I  oppose 
their  application."  (p.  210.)  That  is,  —  lean- 
not  resist  the  recapitulation, — our  author  first 
denies  a  certain  fact  as  impossible  :  then  esta- 
blishes its  strong  probability  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  supported  by  an  example 
drawn  from  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  and  applied 
to  that  of  mankind  at  large  :  then  he  both  denies 
the  truth  of  that  very  example,  and  the  justness 
of  its  application  (both  of  which  are  his  own  un- 
disputed property):  and  then  again  he  admits 
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them  both,  in  certain  (but  different)  degrees; 
since  he  does  not  so  much  deny  the  one,  as  he 
opposes  the  other.  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  nonsense  ?  Have  we  not  here, 
then,  (to  use  the  sort  of  pleasant  and  sportive 
phrase,  that  might  not  improbably  have  been 
used  by  such  writers  as  his  Lordship,)  in  beating 
about  for  game,  sprung  a  whole  covey  of  con- 
tradictions, which,  after  winging  their  tortuous 
course  in  all  directions,  have  at  last  sought  shelter, 
by  taking  flight  into  the  impenetrable  thickets  of 
nonsense  ?  Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  a 
writer  as  this  ?  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  whilst  he  speaks  in  terms  much  too 
strong  of  his  qualities  as  a  statesman,  remarks, 
in  alluding  to  the  excursions  which,  as  an  author, 
he  had  ventured  to  make  beyond  his  proper 
sphere :  "  I  should  be  sorry,  that  you  took  your 
politics  from  priests  j  but  I  should  be  in  more 
pain  if  I  thought  you  in  danger  of  receiving  your 
religion  from  a  politician."  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  p.  232. 

In  truth,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  no  more  than  a  coxcomb  in 
literature,  and  a  pretender  in  science.  Nor  has 
religion,  though  the  principal  object  of  his  hos- 
tility, so  much  to  complain  of  his  bungling 
attempts  as  philosophy :  at  the  same  time  that 
both  have  experienced  more  of  malevolence, 
than  injury,  at  his  hands.  With  him,  the  great 
sages  of  antiquity  have  been  as  much  the  objects 
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of  lordly  contempt,  as  the  Prophets  and  Apostles; 
and  the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom  have  been 
held  as  cheap  as  the  established  doctrines  of 
Revelation.  Whatever,  in  short,  is  not  Lord 
Eolingbroke,  is  not  sense.  All,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  who  have  trod  the  same  ground  be- 
fore him,  historians,  chronologists,  moralists,  phi- 
losophers, divines,  all  are  either  blockheads  or 
impostors.  And  even  Locke  and  Newton  dwindle 
into  drivellers,  where  they  have  presumed  to 
meddle  with  those  subjects,  which  the  Viscount 
condescends  to  illustrate. — (Phil.  Works,  vol.  ii. 
Essay  3.  ubique,  especially  p.  160.) 

The  treatment  which  the  truly  wise  and 
learned,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  con- 
stantly receive  at  his  Lordship's  hands,  naturally 
calls  to  mind  the  sarcasm  of  Crito  in  Berkeley's 
Alciphron.  — "  I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato 
and  Tully  might  perhaps  make  a  figure  in  Athens 
or  Rome :  but  were  they  to  revive  in  our  days, 
they  would  pass  but  for  underbred  pedants,  there 
being  at  most  coffee-houses  in  London  several 
able  men  who  could  convince  them  they  knew 
nothing,  in  what  they  are  valued  so  much  for, 
morals  and  politics."  And  Lysicles  immediately 
subjoins,  "  How  many  long-headed  men  do  I 
know,  both  in  the  court-end  and  the  city,  with 
five  times  Plato's  sense,  who  care  not  one  straw, 
what  notions  their  sons  have  of  God  or  virtue !" 
—Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  369,  370.  The 
versatility,  also,  with  which  this  noble  writer  can, 
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at  one  time,  affect  grave  and  learned  research, 
and  at  another,  as  it  may  suit  his  purpose,  pro- 
fess to  hold  all  such  pedantic  argumentation  in 
contempt,  is  most  happily  illustrated,  in  the  same 
admirable  treatise,  by  the  picture  which  is  there 
drawn,  of  the  Proteus  shiftings  and  modifications 
of  the  free-thinking  tribe.  —  "  When  one  of  these 
has  got  a  ring  of  disciples  around  him,  his  method 
is,  to  exclaim  against  prejudice,  and  recommend 
thinking  and  reasoning;  giving  to  understand 
that  himself  is  a  man  of  deep  researches  and 
close  argument,  one  who  examines  impartially 
and  concludes  warily.  The  same  man,  in  other 
company,  if  he  chance  to  be  pressed  with  reason, 
shall  laugh  at  logic,  and  assume  the  lazy  supine 
airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  wit,  a  railleur,  to  avoid 
the  dryness  of  a  regular  and  exact  enquiry. 
This  double  face  of  the  Minute  Philosopher,  is 
of  no  small  use  to  propagate  and  maintain  his 
notions.  Though  to  me  it  seems  a  plain  case, 
that  if  a  fine  gentleman  will  shake  off  all  authority, 
and  appeal  from  religion  to  reason,  unto  reason 
he  must  go."  (pp.  460,  461.)  But  the  truth  is, 
as  the  same  writer  again  remarks  (p.  639.),  "  that 
in  the  present  age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but 
less  practised  than  in  ancient  times  j  and  that, 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  men  have  read 
much  and  wrote  much,  but  thought  (compara- 
tively) little :  insomuch  that,  with  us,  to  think 
closely  and  justly  is  the  least  part  of  a  learned 
man,  and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  man.  The  free- 
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thinkers,  indeed,  make  great  pretensions  to  think- 
ing, and  yet  they  show  but  little  exactness  in  it. 
A  lively  man,  and  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of 
sense,  are  often  destitute  of  this  talent,  which  is 
not  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  but  must  be  improved 
and  perfected  by  much  attention  and  exercise  on 
very  different  subjects ;  a  thing  of  more  pains 
arid  time  than  the  hasty  men  of  parts  in  our  age 
care  to  take." 

What  time  our  man  of  parts  employed  for  this 
purpose,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, of  his  having  commenced  his  philosophical 
investigations  at  the  age  of  forty,  after  a  youth 
revelled  in  the  most  voluptuous  and  dissipating 
enjoyments,  and  a  manhood  distracted  by  the 
most  tumultuous  political  agitations.  But  it  is 
full  time  to  have  done  with  him  :  I  shall  therefore 
only  add  to  what  I  have  said  upon  so  unworthy 
a  subject,  by  referring  the  reader,  who  can  have 
any  curiosity  to  know  more  of  such  a  man,  to  the 
characters  that  have  been  given  of  him,  by  Ches- 
terfield and  by  Blair.  The  latter  concludes  a 
very  qualified  commendation  of  his  style,  by 
observing,  that  in  his  matter  there  is  "  hardly 
any  thing  to  commend ;  that  in  his  reasonings, 
for  the  most  part,  he  is  flimsy  and  false :  in  his 
political  writings,  factious ;  in  what  he  calls  his 
philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in 
the  highest  degree." — Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhe- 
toric, vol.  i.  Lect.  xix.  p.  282.  See  also  the  ob- 
servations inLect.  xv.  p.  211.  of  the  same  volume. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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The  former  gives  such  an  account  of  him,  upon 
the  whole,  as  must  be  edifying,  particularly,  to 
the  young  reader;  who  will  thereby  be  com- 
pletely let  into  the  secret  of  such  men,  by  one  of 
themselves  ;  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  observ- 
ing how  much  even  a  libertine,  when  in  cold 
blood,  can  be  shocked  by  libertinism.  One  or 
two  passages  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing,  as 
proving  how  greatly,  even  from  the  testimony  of 
his  warmest  admirer,  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  found 
deficient  in  every  thing  that  is  truly  valuable, 
either  in  a  philosopher  or  in  a  man.  His  noble 
panegyrist,  in  recommending  to  his  son  to  study 
the  manner,  that  would  best  enable  him  "  to 
seduce  and  to  impose,"  proposes  to  him  Lord 
Bolingbroke' s  style  and  mode  of  writing,  for  his 
imitation,  in  direct  opposition  to  works  of  learn- 
ing and  sound  reasoning,  which  he  particularly 
decries  :  and,  after  pressing  upon  him,  again  and 
again,  the  repeated  perusal  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
writings,  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  he  wishes  him  "  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
all  that  dull  fellows  call  solid,  and  exert  his 
utmost  care  to  acquire  what  people  of  fashion 
call  shining."  —  Chest.  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 
And  in  another  place,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
whole  of  that  unhappy  Lord's  character,  he 
is  obliged,  though  with  much  softening,  to 
describe  him  as  "  a  most  mortifying  instance  of 
the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of"  (what  he  chooses  to  call)  •"  the  most 
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exalted  human  reason." — "  His  youth  (he  says) 
was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and  storm  of 
pleasures,  in  which  he  most  licentiously  tri- 
umphed, disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine  ima- 
gination has  often  been  heated  and  exhausted 
with  his  body,  in  celebrating  and  deifying  the 
prostitute  of  the  night ;  and  his  convivial  joys 
were  pushed  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  frantic 
Bacchanals.  Those  passions  were  interrupted 
but  by  a  stronger,  ambition.  The  former  im- 
paired both  his  constitution  and  his  character, 
but  the  latter  destroyed  both  his  fortune  and  his 
reputation."  Vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

Such  was  the  Pythagorean  institution  of  this 
great  philosopher,  who  was  to  be  qualified,  by 
these  intense  lucubrations,  to  communicate  new 
lights  to  mankind,  and  to  improve  the  world  by 
a  juster  set  of  notions  in  morals  and  philosophy. 
The  noble  characterizer,  after  glossing  over  these 
hideous  enormities,  and  contrasting  with  them 
what  he  is  pleased  to  represent  as  splendid  quali- 
ties, is  compelled,  after  all,  to  conclude,  in  words 
no  less  applicable  to  the  insincere  and  unprinci- 
pled writer,  than  to  his  subject :  "  Upon  the 
whole,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  what  can  we 
say,  but,  Alas,  poor  human  nature! — Poor,  in- 
deed, when  it  presumptuously  rejects  those  aids 
which  Heaven  designed  to  minister  to  its  weak- 
ness, and  to  rectify  its  corruption. 

In  a  course  of  observations,  in  which  I  have 
insensibly  been  drawn  to  enlarge  at  so  much 
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length,  upon  the  subjects  of  free-thinking  and 
scepticism,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  David  Hume. 
The  ideas  suggested  in  the  progress  of  it  bring 
into  view,  by  necessary  association,  this  chief  of 
modern  sophists ;  who,  whether  the  precedence 
be  determined  by  the  boldness  of  impiety,  the 
contempt  of  truth,  the  perplexities  of  disputation, 
or  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  rea- 
soning, — is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  first  place 
in  the  list  of  British  infidels.  The  leading  sub- 
ject also  of  the  discussion,  in  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged,  naturally  summons  him  to  our 
tribunal.  For,  as  his  philosophic  forerunner, 
Bolingbroke,  hr.s  bestowed  much  unprofitable 
labour  on  the  questions  of  polytheism  and  the 
divine  unity,  the  same  questions  solicit  the  mi- 
nutest investigations  of  this  author,  especially  in 
his  treatise  upon  the  *  Natural  History  of  Reli- 
gion ;  a  title,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  con- 
tains a  form  of  expression  much  as  proper  as  if 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Moral  History  of  Meteors. 
And  here,  having  positively  pronounced,  that 
"  Polytheism  MUST  have  been  the  first,  and  most 

*  On  this  treatise  Warburton  makes  the  following  observ- 
ations, in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hurd.  "  The  Essay  is  to 
establish  an  atheistic  naturalism,  like  Bolingbroke :  and  he 
goes  upon  one  of  Bolingbroke's  capital  arguments,  that  idolatry 
and  polytheism  were  before  the  worship  of  the  one  God.  It 
is  full  of  absurdities.  They  say  this  man  has  several  moral 
qualities.  It  may  be  so.  But  there  are  vices  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  body :  and  a  wickeder  heart,  and  more  determined  to 
do  public  mischief,  I  think,  I  never  knew."  Letters  of  a  late 
eminent  Prelate,  p.  239. 
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ancient"  (which  certainly  may  be  admitted,  if  it 
was  the  j#r«tf,)  "religion  of  mankind  :"  (Essays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  402.)  and  having  affirmed  it  to  be  an 
incontestable  fact,  that  about  1700  years  back 
all  mankind  were  Polytheists  ;  (p.  403.)  and  that, 
as  far  as  history  reaches,  mankind  appear  univer- 
sally to  have  been  Polytheists  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that 
about  1700  years  back,  there  was  in  existence 
such  a  book  as  the  Old  Testament,  and  such  a 
history  as  that  of  Josephus  ;  and  that  he  himself 
informs  us,  (p.  433.)  that  it  appears  from  Hero- 
dotus, that  "  the  Getae  were  genuine  Theists  and 
Unitarians  :"  —  having,  I  say,  thus  dogmatised  as 
became  a  sceptic,  and  falsified  as  became  an 
historian,  he  proceeds,  in  a  manner  perfectly  his 
own,  to  show  what  never  had  been  dreamt  of 
before,  not  even  in  the  craziest  reveries  of  a  Bo- 
lingbroke,  that  the  notion  of  the  Divine  Unity 
had  sprung  up  from  the  blundering  conceptions 
of  THE  VULGAR,  and  that  it  demanded  the  rea- 
soning powers  of  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  to  restore 
again  the  old  system  of  a  plurality  of  Gods  ! 

This  will  hardly  be  credited.  Let  the  reader 
therefore  turn  to  the  precious  original,  (p.  435.) 
where  he  will  find  the  manner  fully  described, 
in  which  this  notion  takes  its  rise  amongst  the 
vulgar  ;  for  of  these  it  is  that  he  has  been  speak- 
ing throughout  the  preceding  page.  "  Men's 
exaggerated  praises  and  compliments  still  swell 
their  idea  upon  them  j  and  elevating  their  deities 
T  3 
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to  the  utmost  bounds  of  perfection,  at  last  beget 
the  attributes  of  Unity  and  Infinity,  simplicity 
and  spirituality"  Thus,  then,  the  ONE,  INFINITE, 
UNCOMPOUNDED,  and  SPIRITUAL  jirst  Cause, 
springs,  as  we  see,  out  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
vulgar  to  praise  and  panegyric.  But,  immedi- 
ately after,  we  find,  that  this  is  a  height  too  giddy 
for  those  who  have  thus  risen  to  it,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  quietly  let  down 
again  to  the  firmer  and  more  peaceful  footing  of 
Polytheism.  For,  "  such  refined  ideas,  being 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  VULGAR  COMPRE- 
HENSION" (although  having  grown  naturally  out 
of  vulgar  conception),  "  remain  not  long  in  their 
original  purity ;  but  require  to  be  supported  by 
the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordinate 
agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and 
their  supreme  Deity.  These  demi-gods,  or  middle 
beings,  partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and 
being  more  familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  devotion,  and  gradually  recall  that  ido- 
latry which  had  been  formerly  banished  by  the 
ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous,  indi- 
gent mortals." — See  also  pp.  429,  430.,  or  rather 
the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  reasoning  upon 
this  subject  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  sections.  — 
Thus,  then,  we  see,  that  the  vulgar,  in  their  high 
flights  of  praise  and  panegyric,  rose  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  jirst  Cause  ;  while  a  set  of  wiser  men* 

*   In  truth,  Mr.  Hume  himself  seems  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  those  wiser  men,  as  he  has  been  able  to  discover 
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we  must  suppose  called  in  to  restore  the  mob  of 
middle  deities  to  their  pristine  honours,  since  the 


many  advantages  in  the  scheme  of  polytheism.  "  For,"  he 
says,  "  if  we  examine,  without  prejudice,  the  ancient  heathen 
mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not  discover 
in  it  any  such  monstrous  absurdity,  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt 
to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the 
same  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a  species 
of  intelligent  creatures  of  more  refined  substance,  and  greater 
authority  than  the  rest  ?  That  these  creatures  may  be  capri- 
cious, revengeful,  passionate,  voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived; 
nor  is  any  circumstance  more  apt  among  ourselves  to  engen- 
der such  vices  than  the  licence  of  absolute  authority.  'And, 
in  short,  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that,  in 
the  variety  of  planets  and  worlds  contained  in  this  universe, 
it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  somewhere  or  other  it  is 
really  carried  into  execution."  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. — 
Thus  the  cautious  investigator,  whose  scepticism  will  not 
yield  to  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  one  God,  sees  no  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting  it  as  more  than  probable  that  there  are 
many.  In  this  system  of  polytheism,  also,  our  philosopher 
finds  many  advantages.  For  "  where  the  Deity  is  represented, 
as  infinitely  superior  to  mankind ;  this  belief,  though  alto- 
gether just,  when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  is  apt  to 
sink  the  human  mind  in  the  lowest  submission  and  abase- 
ment, and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification, 
penance,  humility,  and  passive  suffering,  as  the  only  qualities 
which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  con- 
ceived to  be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been 
many  of  them  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more 
at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may  even,  without 
profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation  of 
them :  hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of 
liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a  people."  Ibid, 
p.  44-0.  Our  author  has  forgotten  to  add,  that  in  our  aspirings 
to  a  rivalship  with  these  nearer  gods,  that  he  proposes  as  the 
objects  of  our  addresses,  we  might  rise  also  to  that  capricious- 
T  4 
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purpose  is  to  suit  the  objects  of  worship  to  vulgar 
comprehensions.  And  so  we  find,  that,  under 
the  direction  of  this  wonder-working  ^o^yo^, 
the  philosophers  and  the  people  are  made  at  once 
to  change  sides,  and  act  each  other's  parts  ;  the 
people  taking  to  themselves  the  discovery  of  the 
Jirst  Cause,  and  the  philosophers,  in  return,  the 
discovery  of  demi-gods  and  middle  beings.  Un- 
less, indeed,  as  Bishop  Hurd  says,  the  people  are 
supposed  to  have  done  both  ;  "  discovered  the 
unity  in  their  blind,  timorous,  and  indigent  state; 
and,  when  they  .were  so  well  informed,  struck 
out,  in  a  lucky  moment,  their  gross  system  of 
Polytheism."*  On  this,  and  the  whole  mon- 


ness,  revengefulness,  passionateness,  voluptuousness,  and 
other  such  qualities  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  invest 
them,  and  which  qualities  seem  in  the  view  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Gibbon  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  in  that  "  elegant 
mythology,"  which  they  would  so  strongly  recommend  to 
our  admiration.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  an  eloquent 
and  interesting  writer,  that  anti-christian  writers,  while  they 
are  giving  us  their  opinions,  may  in  truth  be  giving  us  more ; 
may  be  discovering  their  morals,  while  they  mean  to  teach  us 
only  their  creed:  and  thus  may  carry,  like  Bellerophon,  their 
own  condemnation,  while  they  imagine  they  are,  graciously, 
conveying  intelligence  and  new  light  to  mankind.  So  that 
the  old  proverb,  Bellerophontis  Literce,  may  be  a  proper  motto 
for  the  learned  labours  of  them  all. —  Young's  Centaur,  p.  29. 
*  Diderot,  indeed,  in  his  execrable  Systeme  de  la  Nature, 
has  completed  the  view  of  this  subject,  that  had  been  so  im- 
perfectly sketched  by  Bolingbroke  and  Hume.  He  has  man- 
fully undertaken  to  prove,  not  only  that  Polytheism  must 
have  been,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  necessary  result 
of  men's  observation  of  nature ;  but  that  it  must  be  much  more 
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strous  assemblage  of  falsehoods,  inconsistencies, 
and  nonsense,  with  which  this  extraordinary 
Essay*  is  stuffed,  I  would  refer  the  young  reader 
to  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  David  Hume's  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  in  which  f  Dr. 
Hurd  has  so  successfully  employed  the  weapons, 
with  which  his  friend  Warburton  had,  just  be- 
fore, transfixed  the  brother-infidel,  Bolingbroke. 
Yet  such  writers  as  these,  such  writers  as 
Hume  and  Bolingbroke,  (at  least  until  their  ig- 
norance, falsehood,  and  absurdities,  had  become 
sufficiently  notorious  to  expose  their  followers  to 
the  like  imputations,)  it  had  been  the  fashion  to 
extol  and  admire.  How  such  writers  could  ever 

so  now,  that  the  course  and  progress  of  philosophy  has  tended  to 
remove  men  s  prejudices  !  —  This  completely  relieves  Hume's 
argument  from  all  its  perplexities. 

*  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  admirable  collection  of  sermons, 
preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  in  1805,  pronounces,  re- 
specting this  extraordinary  production,  that,  if  he  wished  to 
satisfy  any  person  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  divine 
Revelation  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  upon  the  infidel's 
own  view  of  things,  he  would  refer  him  at  once  to  Mr,  Humes 
Natural  History  of  Religion.  (Nares  s  Bampton  Lectures, 
p.  485.)  And  Dr.  Machine  says  of  the  same  work,  in  his 
Letters  to  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  that  perhaps  no  book  is  more 
adapted  to  show  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  a  divine 
Revelation. 

t  This  work  has  been  here,  agreeably  to  the  hitherto  com- 
monly received  opinion,  ascribed  to  Bishop  Hurd.  But,  from 
the  Letters  of  Bishop  Warburton  lately  published,  it  now 
appears,  that  it  was  the  production  of  his  own  pen,  and  re- 
ceived only  some  additional  colouring  from  his  literary  friend. 
See  a  curious  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  Letters  of  a 
late  eminent  Prelate,  pp.  239,  240. 
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have  obtained  followers,  may  at  first  sight,  indeed, 
appear  difficult  to  explain.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, admits  a  satisfactory  solution ;  and  one 
which  has  been  so  justly  given  by  a  late  respected 
writer,  that  1  shall  content  myself  with  the  mere 
repetition  of  what  he  has  said  upon  the  subject. 
Having  remarked,  that,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  Mr.  Hume's  vain  love  of  singularity  had 
led  him  to  endeavour  to  involve  even  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  geometry  in  confusion ; 
but  that,  finding  it  impossible  by  his  paradoxes 
on  such  a  subject  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
public,  he  turned  himself  to  moral  paradoxes ; 
this  writer  goes  on  to  show,  that  Mr.  Hume  in 
doing  so  had  calculated  rightly,  for  that  these, 
"  when  men  begin  to  look  about  for  arguments 
in  vindication  of  impiety,  debauchery,  and  in- 
justice, become  wonderfully  interesting,  and  can 
hardly  fail  of  a  powerful  and  numerous  patronage. 
The  corrupt  judge ;  the  prostituted  courtier;  the 
statesman,  who  enriches  himself  by  the  plunder 
and  blood  of  his  country ;  the  pettifogger,  who 
fattens  on  the  spoils  of  the  fatherless  and  widow ; 
the  oppressor,  who,  to  pamper  his  beastly  appe- 
tite, abandons  the  deserving  peasant  to  beggary 
and  despair ;  the  hypocrite ;  the  debauchee ;  the 
gamester ;  the  blasphemer  j  — prick  up  their  ears 
when  they  are  told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has 
written  a  book  full  of  such  comfortable  doctrines 
as  the  following: — That  justice  is  not  a  natural 
but  an  artificial  virtue,  depending  wholly  on  the 
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arbitrary  institutions  of  men,  and  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  civil  society  not  at  all  incum- 
bent:— that  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal 
virtue,  are  all  of  the  same  kind ;  in  other  words, 
that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and 
to  want  a  leg,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral 
disapprobation,  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  man's 
duty  to  be  grateful  or  pious,  than  to  have  the 
genius  of  Homer,  or  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
Achilles :  —  that  every  human  action  is  necessary, 
and  could  not  have  been  different  from  what  it 
is:  —  that  when  we  speak  of  power  as  an  attri- 
bute of  any  being,  God  himself  not  excepted,  we 
use  words  without  meaning: — that  we  can  form 
no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with 
any  power,  much  less  of  one  endued  with  infinite 
power :  and  that  we  can  never  have  reason  to 
believe  that  any  object  or  quality  of  an  object 
exists,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea  : — that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely 
wise  and  good,  while  there  is  any  evil  or  disorder 
in  the  universe;  and  that  we  have  no  good  reason 
to  think  that  the  universe  proceeds  from  a  cause : 
— that  the  external  material  world  does  not  exist  j 
and  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called  in 
doubt  as  to  its  existence,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the  being 
of  God,  or  any  of  his  attributes : — that  those  who 
believe  any  thing  certainly  are  fools :  — that  adul- 
tery must  be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  life ;  that  if  generally  practised. 
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it  would  soon  cease  to  be  scandalous  ;  and  that, 
if  practised  secretly  and  frequently >  it  'would  by 
degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all*:  — 

*  "  My  inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  is  of 
all  my  writings,  historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom- 
parably the  best."  Hume's  Life,  p.  vii.  —  The  passage,  re- 
ferred to  above,  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  writer's 
qualifications  as  a  moral  instructer.  And  yet  it  is  of  such  a 
man  as  this,  that  such  a  man  as  Adam  Smith  has  delivered 
the  following  testimony  :  —  "I  have  always  considered  Mr. 
Hume,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  PERFECTLY  WISE  AND  VIRTUOUS 
MAN,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."  — 
Letter  from  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  to  W.  Strahan,  Esq. 
annexed  to  Hume's  Life,  and  prefixed  to  the  late  edition  of 
Humes  History  of  England.  —  For  the  reception  which  such 
a  declaration  as  this  so  amply  merited,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Bishop  Home's  Letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith :  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  Letters  on  Infidelity  at  large,  he  will  find  the  ablest 
and  most  incontestable  confutation  of  Hume  and  his  infidel 
associates. 

In  truth,  the  extract  from  Hume  on  the  subject  of  adultery 
appeared  to  me  so  monstrous,  that,  with  some  doubts  of  Dr. 
Beattie's  accuracy,  I  turned  to  the  original  to  ascertain  its 
fairness,  and  there  found  the  following  justification  of  the 
reporter  :  —  "It  is  needless  to  dissemble.  The  consequence 
of  a  very  free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living 
much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gallantry. 
We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  useful,  if  we  be  very  anxious 
to  obtain  all  the  agreeable  qualities  ;  and  cannot  pretend  to  reap 
alike  every  advantage.  Instances  of  licence  daily  multiplying 
will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  sex,  and  teach  the  other 
by  degrees  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with 
regard  to  female  infidelity ;  that  if  one  knows  it,  it  is  but  a 
small  matter;  if  one  knows  it  not,  it  is  nothing."  (Hume's 
Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  394-.)  Again  (p.  255.)  he  contends,  that  the 
necessary  "  combination  of  the  parents  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  young  is  that  alone  which  requires  the  virtue  of  chastity 
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that  the  question  concerning  the  substance  of 
the  soul  is  unintelligible  :  — that  matter  and 
motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
thought : — that  the  soul  of  man  becomes  every 
different  moment  a  different  being ;  so  that  the 
actions  I  performed  last  year,  or  yesterday,  or 
this  morning,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  no 
more  imputable  to  me,  than  the  virtues  of  Aris- 
tides  are  imputable  to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of 

or  fidelity  to  the  married  bed.  Without  such  a  utility,  it  will 
readily  be  owned  (he  asserts)  that  such  a  virtue  would  never 
be  thought  of."  And,  this  being  a  favourite  subject  with  this 
writer,  whose  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
is  boasted  of  by  himself  as  his  best  work,  he  proceeds  to 
enlarge  upon  it  in  an  additional  note,  (p.  490.)  in  which  he 
calls  in  the  aid  of  Greek  to  sustain  him  in  his  philosophic 
profligacy,  and,  referring  all  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  to 
public  utility,  asks,  with  an  air  of  final  triumph,  — "  And 
indeed  to  what  other  purpose  than  that  of  utility  do  all  the 
ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty  serve  9  " —  This  is  the  PERFECTLY 
WISE  AND  VIRTUOUS  MAN  of  Adam  Smith. 

Dr.  Aikin's  remarks  (in  the  General  Biography)  on  this 
extraordinary  language  of  Dr.  Smith,  although  not  pressing 
upon  the  parts  of  Hume's  writings  here  adverted  to,  deserve 
to  be  noticed.  "  We  may  (he  says)  reasonably  demur  to 
Dr.  Smith's  moral  estimate,  in  attributing  the  perfection  of 
virtue  to  a  man,  whose  leading  principle  was,  by  his  own 
confession,  SELFISH  (the  acquisition  of  literary  fame),  and 
who  never  seems  to  have  made  any  of  those  sacrifices  of  in- 
terest and  inclination  to  public  good,  in  which  virtuous  action 
chiefly  consists.  Further,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  of 
discussion  may  be  justifiable,  with  the  benefit  of  mankind  in 
view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  mere  fondness  for  specu- 
lation, or  a  love  of  philosophic  applause,  will  morally  excuse 
a  writer,  for  sporting  with  opinions  which  are  commonly  held 
of  the  highest  importance  to  human  welfare. " 
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Nero  to  the  man  of  Ross." — Essay  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Immutability  of  Truth,  by  Dr.  Seattle, 
p.  Ill — 113.  See  also  pp.  315, 316.,  where  many 
other  doctrines  equally  rational  and  valuable  are 
to  be  found,  together  with  the  references  to  those 
parts  of  Mr.  Hume's  works  in  which  they  are 
contained. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Hume  had  not  done 
enough,  it  seems,  for  the  extinction  of  religion 
and  the  subversion  of  morals ;  but,  with  a  zeal 
bespeaking  his  fidelity  to  the  master  whom  he 
served,  he  left  behind  him  blasphemies  to  be 
published  after  his  death,  which  even  he  was 
afraid  to  publish  whilst  he  lived.  So,  indeed, 
his  great  admirer  tells  us,  in  his  Apology  for  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  David  Hume :  whose  post- 
humous papers,  he  says,  would  probably  "  carry 
his  philosophy  still  nearer  to  THAT  POINT,  which 
he  might  not  think  it  DISCREET  to  push  too 
vigorously  in  his  lifetime."  What  THAT  POINT 
was,  is  but  too  evident  on  a  single  glance  at  the 
works  which  he  thus  bequeathed  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion, 
and  the  Essay  on  Suicide,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  heart  as  wicked,  and  a  head  as  weak, 
as  ever  belonged  to  any  man  who  pretended  to 
the  character  of  a  philosopher  and  a  moralist. 
To  leave  deliberately,  as  a  legacy  to  mankind,  a 
recommendation  of  SELF-MURDER,  and  an  assur- 
ance that  there  is  NO  GOD,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  himself  about  to  appear  before  the 
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bar  of  that  dread  Being  ;  and,  whilst  thus  occu- 
pied for  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  amuse  himself  with  pleasant  conceits  about 
Charon  and  his  ferry-boat,  (as  his  biographer  in- 
forms us  he  did,  when  he  was  almost  dropping 
into  his  grave,)  has  something  in  it  so  frightful, 
that  one  naturally  recoils  from  the  thought  of  it 
with  horror.  It  seems  to  be  equalled  only  by 
the  hideous  impiety  of  Diderot,  who  adduces  it 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  God, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  write  a  work  filled  with 
blasphemies  against  his  nature,  and  arguments 
against  his  being.* 

Having,  however,  made  mention  of  this  valu- 
able bequest  of  Mr.  Hume,  I  cannot  deny  the 
reader  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  somewhat  of 
the  precious  materials  of  which  it  consists.  And 
first,  as  to  his  Dialogues.  He  there  exhibits 
various  modes,  in  which  the  world  may  have 
been  produced ;  all  of  which  he  pronounces  to 
be  to  the  full  as  satisfactory,  as  that  of  a  creation 
by  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Generation  or  vegeta- 
tion, he  says,  will  answer  the  purpose  :  and  the 
latter  process,  which  he  prefers,  he  thus  parti- 
cularly explains :  "  In  like  manner  as  a  tree  sheds 
its  seed  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  pro- 

*  "  Si  ce  Dieu  tout  puissant  est  jaloux  de  ses  prerogatives, 
—  comment  permet-il,  qu'un  mortel  comme  moi  ose  attaquer 
ses  droits,  ses  titres,  son  existence  meme  ?  "  Vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
of  Systeme  de  la  Nature  ;  a  work  which  was  published  under 
the  name  of  Mirabaud,  but  is  supposed  with  good  reason  to 
have  had  the  atrocious  Diderot  for  its  author. 
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duces  other  trees,  so  the  great  vegetable,  the 
world,  or  this  planetary  system,  produces  within 
itself  certain  seeds,  which,  being  scattered  into 
the  surrounding  chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds. 
A  comet,  for  instance,  is  the  seed  of  a  world  : 
and  after  it  has  been  fully  ripened,  by  passing 
from  sun  to  sun,  and  star  to  star,  it  is  at  last 
tossed  into  the  unformed  elements  which  every 
where  surround  this  universe,  and  immediately 
sprouts  up  into  a  new  system."  (Dialogues, 
p.  132.)  But,  as  this  process  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction supposes  a  mother  vegetable  already  in 
existence,  or  a  world  already  in  being,  so  accu- 
rate a  reasoner  could  not  but  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  first  world,  from  which  all  others 
are  to  sprout.  And  this  he  does  in  two  ways, 
that  he  may  the  better  satisfy  all  descriptions  of 
readers.  Either  such  a  process  has  been  going 
on  from  eternity ;  or  a  world  might  have  been 
formed  originally  thus  :  —  "A  finite  number  of 
particles  is  only  susceptible  of  finite  transposi- 
tions :  and  it  must  happen  in  an  eternal  duration, 
that  every  possible  position  must  be  tried. — The 
continual  motion  of  matter,  therefore,  in  less 
than  infinite  transpositions,  must  produce  order; 
and  order,  when  once  established,  supports  it- 
self." (Dialogues,  pp.  146.  149.)  —  Now  must 
not  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  and  his  cosmogonies, 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  on  a  comparison 
with  this  Philosopher  and  his  sublime  inventions  ? 
How  far  inferior  also  was  the  object  of  the  former 
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sage  to  that  proposed  by  the  latter !  The  one 
but  sought  to  cheat  the  honest  Vicar  ofWakefield 
of  his  horse,  but  the  other  looks  to  the  more 
glorious  attainment,  of  cheating  mankind  of  their 
trust  in  a  God,  and  their  hopes  of  a  futurity.  — 
How  meagre  and  unphilosophical  is  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  compared  with  such  lofty 
speculations  as  these  of  Mr.  Hume! 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  that  other  valuable  per- 
formance, the  Essay  on  Suicide*,  there  we  find 
truths  no  less  momentous,  and  reasonings  no  less 
acute,  than  those  which  the  former  had  exhi- 
bited. He  informs  us,  that  the  whole  scope  of 
man's  creation  is  limited  to  the  present  life  : — 
that  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  no  greater  importance 
than  that  of  an  oyster :  —  and  as  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  crime  in  diverting  the  Nile  or 
the  Danube  from  their  courses,  so  he  contends 
there  can  be  none,  in  turning  a  Jew  ounces  of 
blood  from  their  natural  channel :  and  so,  upon 
the  whole,  he  peremptorily  concludes  in  favour 
of  self-murder  !  He  goes  farther :  and,  to  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  the  Theist,  he  maintains,  that, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  God,  we  are  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Providence,  when  we  put 
an  end  to  our  existence  :  and,  again,  to  satisfy 

*  Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  admirers  became  so  much  ashamed 
of  this  monstrous  and  absurd  performance,  that  they  were  led 
to  deny  that  it  ever  came  from  his  pen.  Whoever  wishes  for 
a  complete  proof  of  his  being  the  author,  may  consult  the 
Monthly  Review  for  1784,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  4-27. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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the  conscience  of  the  Christian,  he  endeavours  to 
evince  the  lawfulness  of  suicide  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  The  last  point,  indeed,  it  has 
been  remarked,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out, 
provided  the  liberty  of  putting  two  texts  to- 
gether be  permitted:  —  thus,  Judas  departed, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself. — Go  and  do  thou 
likewise.  Mr.  Hume's  arguments  are  little  better. 
So  much  for  this  paragon  of  modern  meta- 
physicians; this  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner, 
whom  it  was  at  one  time  so  much  the  fashion 
with  witlings  and  libertines  to  extol.  As  to 
certain  advantages  of  style,  Mr.  Hume,  no 
doubt,  possessed  them ;  but  as  to  his  reasoning, 
nothing  under  that  name  can  be  more  con- 
temptible. This,  indeed,  seems  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally admitted :  and  few,  who  have  any  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  men  of  sense,  would,  at  this 
day,  venture  to  support  the  paradoxes,  and  ad- 
duce the  arguments,  of  David  Hume.  By  the 
species  of  reasoning  adopted  by  that  writer,  Dr. 
Beattie  has  well  remarked,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  any  doctrine  :  and  to  evince  this,  he  sup- 
plies the  following  RECIPE,  as  conveying  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  manufacture  of  his  meta- 
physical paradoxes.  "  —  Take  a  word  (an  ab- 
stract term  is  the  most  convenient)  which  admits 
of  more  than  one  signification  :  and,  by  the  help 
of  a  predicate  or  copula,  form  a  proposition 
suitable  to  your  system,  or  to  your  humour,  or 
to  any  other  thing  you  please,  except  truth. 
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When  laying  down  your  premisses,  you  are  to 
use  the  name  of  the  quality  or  subject,  in  one 
sense ;  and,  when  inferring  your  conclusion,  in 
another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equivocal 
facts  very  slightly  examined  (the  more  slightly 
the  better)  as  a  further  proof  of  the  said  conclu- 
sion ;  and  to  shut  up  all  with  citing  some  ancient 
authorities,  either  real  or  fictitious,  as  may  best 
suit  your  purpose.  A  few  occasional  strictures 
on  religion  as  an  unphilosophicai  thing,  and  a 
sneer  at  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or  any  other 
good  book,  will  give  your  dissertation  what  many 
are  pleased  to  call  a  liberal  turn  ;  and  will  go 
near  to  convince  the  world,  that  you  are  a 
candid  philosopher,  a  manly  free-thinker,  and  a 
very  jine  writer"  (Essay  on  Truth,  p.  309.) 
This  gives  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
Mr.  Hume's  mode  of  conducting  his  metaphy- 
sical disquisitions  ;  so  that,  what  has  been  said 
of  his  Dialogues,  may  be  applied,  with  truth, 
to  almost  all  his  reasonings  on  moral  or  religious 
subjects: — namely,  that  they  cannot  possibly 
hurt  any  man  of  a  philosophical  turn,  or  even 
any  man  of  common  sense  :  that  they  may  serve, 
indeed,  to  confirm  the  giddy,  the  profligate,  and 
the  unprincipled,  in  their  prejudices  against  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  but  must  be  despised  by  every 
man  who  has  the  smallest  grain  of  seriousness  or 
reflection. 

Gray's  estimate  of  his  character  I  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  suppress,   not  only  because 
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it  comes  from  a  man  of  real  genius,  learning, 
and  reflection,  but  because  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  altogether  untinctured  with  the  supposed 
prejudices  of  a  divine. — "  I  have  always  thought 
David  Hume  a  pernicious  writer,  and  believe  he 
has  done  as  much  mischief  here  as  in  his  own 
country.  A  turbid  and  shallow  stream  often 
appears  to  our  appreJiensions  very  deep.  A  pro- 
fessed sceptic  can  be  guided  by  nothing  but  his 
present  passions  (if  he  has  any),  and  his  interests; 
and  to  be  masters  of  his  philosophy  we  need  not 
his  book  or  advice,  for  every  child  is  capable  of 
the  same  thing,  without  any  study  at  all.  Is 
not  that  naivete  and  good  humour,  which  his 
admirers  celebrate  in  him,  owing  to  this,  that 
he  has  continued  all  his  days  an  infant,  but  one 
that  unhappily  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write  ? 
That  childish  nation,  the  French,  have  given 
him  vogue  and  fashion,  and  we,  as  usual,  have 
learned  from  them  to  admire  him  at  second 
hand."  (Mason's  Gray*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249,  250.) 

*  For  some  admirable  and  beautiful  remarks  by  the  same 
author,  on  the  Materialists,  and  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
particularly  on  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  his  Philosophical  Works, 
see  the  same  volume,  p.  118 — 125.  With  respect  to  Hume, 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  he  was  particularly 
stung  by  the  severe  animadversions  of  Gray.  For,  as  the 
biographer  adds,  "  notwithstanding  the  eulogium  which  he 
sometimes  bestows  on  the  equanimity  of  his  own  temper,  it 
is  known,  that  he  felt  the  attacks  on  his  literary  reputation 
with  exquisite  sensibility :  and  although  he  persevered  in  the 
resolution  of  writing  no  answers  to  his  antagonists  (except  in 
the  single  case  of  his  quarrel  with  Rousseau),  he  did  not 
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There  are  two  striking  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hume,  which  have  not  been  adverted 
to  in  the  sketch  here  drawn  of  him  by  Gray  : — 
his  disingenuousness,  and  his  bigotry. 

To  couple  the  term  bigot*  with  the  name  of 
David  Hume,  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  partake 
of  his  own  paradox.  But  it  should  be  considered, 
that  bigotry  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religious  belief;  and  that  it  is  no  less  possible  to 
display  its  invincible  prejudices,  by  an  irrational 
and  intolerant  zeal  against,  than  for,  religion. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  in  this  sense,  no  man  has 

always  receive  the  criticisms  of  others  with  the  apathy  he 
professes."  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  David 
Hume,  p.  301.  Indeed,  if  we  yield  credit  to  the  account 
given  of  him  in  the  London  Review  for  1777?  we  shall  pro- 
nounce him  one  of  the  most  choleric,  instead  of  being  one  of 
the  calmest,  of  philosophers.  His  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
having  experienced  considerable  severity  of  criticism  in  a 
publication  entitled,  The  Works  of  the  Learned,  the  author 
(as  the  Review  states)  became  so  highly  provoked,  that  "  he 
flew  into  a  violent  rage  to  demand  satisfaction  of  Jacob 
Robinson  the  publisher  ;  whom  he  kept,  during  the  paroxysm 
of  his  anger,  at  his  sword's  point,  trembling  lest  a  period 
should  be  put  to  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raving  philo- 
sopher. "  —  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  his  resentment  against 
Dr.  Beattie  was  so  violent,  that  he  could  hardly  put  upon  it 
any  decent  restraint. 

*  I  find,  indeed,  from  an  anecdote  in  Ritchie's  Life  of 
Hume,  that  I  have  his  own  authority  for  this  epithet.  For,  as 
his  biographer  informs  us,  his  reply  to  a  friend,  who  jocularly 
threatened  him  with  writing  an  account  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter, was,  that  as  to  his  character  he  would  himself  give  it 
in  a  single  sentence ;  "  candid  and  liberal  with  respect  to  the 
prejudices  of  others,  bigoted  with  respect  to  his  own." 
U  3 
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proved  himself  more  of  a  bigot  than  Hume.  Far 
from  being  the  calm  and  philosophic  inquirer 
which  he  pretends  to  be,  he  is  evidently  influenced 
by  an  insatiable  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his 
Atheistical  tenets  ;  and  his  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting spirit  against  those  who  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  his  infidel  creed  is  every  where  manifested 
by  his  furious  abuse  of  all  who  are  tenacious  of 
their  Christian  hopes,  but  more  particularly  of 
the  clergy,  and  these,  too,  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion, without  distinction.  Of  this,  abundant 
proofs  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of 
his  writings  ;  but  more  especially  in  his  21st 
Essay,  on  National  Characters,  (Essays,  vol.  i. 
p.  215.)  where,  and  in  the  annexed  note  T,  he 
pronounces  "  priests  of  all  religions  to  be  the 
same,"  and  goes  on  laboriously  to  prove,  that  a 
PRIEST,  as  such,  MUST  be  destitute  of  every  virtue, 
and  possessed  by  almost  every  vice.  How  strongly 
Horace  Walpole,  (whom  I  particularly  name,  as 
not  having  any  undue  leaning  towards  Revela- 
tion, and  as  being,  it  must  be  supposed,  tolerably 
free  from  that  odium  theologicum,  which  our  au- 
thor so  plentifully  charges  against  the  clergy,) — 
how  strongly,  I  say,  he  condemns  this  intolerant 
zeal  in  this  man  of  pretended  moderation  and 
philosophic  calmness,  may  be  seen  on  looking 
into  his  works.* — Now,  surely,  this  is  a  most 

*  Lord  Orford,  indeed,  omits  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  dislike  and  even  contempt  of  the  common  run  of  what  are 
called  Geniuses,  and  Philosophers,  in  modern  times.  "No 
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unreasonable  intrusion  into  what  our  author  so 
willingly  admits  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  clergy.  There  is  some  excuse  for  warmth, 
in  the  man  who  perceives  an  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  what  he  holds  most  precious ;  but  there  is 
none  for  the  man,  who  makes  that  attempt,  flying 
into  a  passion,  because  it  is  resisted. 

Again,  as  to  the  disingenuousness  of  Hume; 
this  is  sufficiently  manifest  on  the  inspection  of 
his  works.  The  instances  adduced  by  the  various 
writers  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  expose  his 
flimsy  sophisms  are  so  multiplied,  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  Of  these 
writers,  in  addition  to  the  authors  of  the  well- 
known  answers  to  his  Essay  on  Miracles  (an 
essay  which  but  for  adventitious  circumstances 
could  not  have  deserved  an  answer),  I  would 
particularly  recommend  to  the  young  reader,  Dr. 


Genius  I  have  known  (says  he)  has  had  common  sense 
enough  to  balance  the  impertinence  of  their  pretensions. 
THEY  HATE  PRIESTS,  BUT  LOVE  DEARLY  TO  HAVE  AN  ALTAR 
AT  THEIR  FEET  :  for  which  reason  it  Is  much  pleasanter  to 
read  them  than  to  know  them."  (Lord  Orfor<fs  Works,  vol. 
v.  p.  451.)  This  observation,  though  immediately  directed 
against  Rousseau,  who  was  at  this  time  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Hume,  was  manifestly  not  designed  exclusively  for 
him.  And  although  Hume  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  terms 
apparently  favourable,  yet  even  in  his  Lordship's  letters  to 
Hume  himself  (vol.  iv.  p.  260 — 265.),  the  cutting  sarcasms  and 
contemptuous  sneers  against  authors  and  philosophers  of  a 
certain  class,  sufficiently  intimate  in  what  light  the  noble 
author  really  viewed  the  Scotch  as  well  as  the  French  phi- 
losopher. 
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Seattle,  and  Bishops  Hurd  and  Home,  who  have, 
in  the  works  already  alluded  to  in  this  Postscript, 
exhibited  this  imposing  and  deceitful  infidel  in 
his  true  colours.  Nor  is  it  only  in  matter  of 
reasoning,  but  in  matter  of  fact,  that  he  stands 
convicted  of  dishonesty.  No  writer,  perhaps,  has 
established  this  more  clearly  than  Dr.  Elrington, 
in  his  Donnellan  Lecture  Sermons,  to  which  I  refer 
particularly  at  pages  233,  234.  and  296—302. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  confess,  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  not  confined  altogether  to  religious  subjects 
his  talent  of  disingenuous  representation.  His 
unfaithfulness,  and  gross  partiality,  as  sun  historian, 
have  been  long  pretty  generally  acknowledged : 
and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  judicious  and 
candid  writers,  upon  the  subject  of  English  his- 
tory, that  the  History  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
given  to  the  world  is  a  most  injurious  work  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  British  youth,  in  order 
to  give  them  just  ideas  of  the  history  or  consti- 
tution of  England.  Dr.  Towers,  in  his  Observ- 
ations on  Mr.  Hume's  History,  says,  that  "  fide- 
lity, accuracy,  and  impartiality,  are  requisite  in 
an  historian  :  and  that  in  these  Mr.  Hume  is 
greatly  deficient." — Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  also  points 
out,  in  his  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  (see  par- 
ticularly pp.  320.  323.  326.)  many  gross  and  wil- 
ful errors  in  the  Historian : — and,  at  p.  327.  he 
fully  demonstrates  how  unfit  Mr.  Hume  was  for 
the  task  which  he  undertook.—"  Mr.  Hume  (he 
says),  struck  with  the  talents  of  Dr.  Brady,  de- 
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ceived  by  his  ability,  disposed  to  pay  adulation 
to  government,  or  willing  to  profitby  a  system, 
formed  with  art,  and  ready  for  adoption,  has  ex- 
ecuted his  history  upon  the  tenets  of  this  writer. 
Yet,  of  Dr.  Brady  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  the  slave  of  a  faction,  and  that  he 
meanly  prostituted  an  excellent  understanding, 
to  vindicate  tyranny,  and  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
his  nation.  With  no  less  pertinacity,  but  with 
an  air  of  greater  candour,  Mr.  Hume  has  em- 
ployed himself  to  the  same  purposes :  and  his 
history,  from  its  beginning  to  its  conclusion,  is 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  plausible  defence  of 
prerogative.  No  friend  to  humanity,  and  to 
the  freedom  of  this  kingdom,  will  consider  his 
constitutional  inquiries,  with  their  effect  upon  his 
narrative,  and  compare  them  with  the  ancient 
and  venerable  monuments  of  our  story,  without 
feeling  a  lively  surprise,  and  a  patriot  indigna- 
tion." Mr.  Fox  also,  in  his  late  celebrated  work, 
speaks  of  the  continual  display,  in  Hume's  His- 
tory, of  his  "  partiality  to  kings  and  princes,  as 
intolerable.  Nay  (he  adds),  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  ridiculous ;  and  is  more  like  the  foolish 
admiration  which  women  and  children  sometimes 
have  for  kings,  than  the  opinion,  right  or  wrong, 
of  a  philosopher." — And  a  set  of  writers,  whose 
national  partialities  would  not  indispose  them  to 
Hume,  agree  fully  in  this  sentiment.  "Few 
things  (they  say)  seem  more  unaccountable  and, 
indeed,  absurd,  than  that  Hume  should  have 
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taken  part  with  high  church  and  high  monarchy 
men.  The  persecutions  which  he  suffered  in  his 
youth  from  the  Presbyterians  may,  perhaps,  have 
influenced  his  ecclesiastical  partialities.  But  that 
he  should  have  sided  with  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts  against  the  people,  seems  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  all  the  great  traits  of  his  character." 
(Edinb.  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  276.) — What  great 
traits  of  character  ?  We  have  already  seen  what 
they  amount  to.  No,  no :  the  man  who  is  not 
influenced  by  a  love  of  truth  must  be  destitute 
of  principle.  And,  in  such  a  character,  inconsist- 
encies must  abound.  Where  there  is  no  standard 
to  refer  to,  no  anchor  to  hold  fast,  what  can  be 
expected  but  perpetual  vacillation?  The  man 
who  laboured  to  traduce  Scripture  would  not 
fail  to  falsify  history.  He,  who  could  be  blind 
to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, could  not  easily  discover  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  British  constitution.  And 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  man 
a  renegade  in  religion,  and  a  slave  in  politics. 

The  mischievous  and  dishonest  uses,  also,  to 
which  Hume  perverts  his  history,  should  not  pass 
without  observation.  Mere  historic  falsehood 
had  lost  much  of  its  interest  in  the  breast  of  this 
writer,  had  it  not  been  made  subservient  to  his 
favourite  object,  the  subversion  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  The  picture,  which  has  been 
already  drawn  of  the  historian  in  this  light,  is 
sketched  with  such  justness  and  good  taste  by 
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the  masterly  pencil  of  Mrs.  H.  More,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  present  it  to  the  reader's 
view  as  it  has  come  from  the  hand  of  that  ad- 
mirable woman. 

"  There  is  a  sedateness  in  his  manner,  which 
imposes  ;  a  sly  gravity  in  his  scepticism,  which 
puts  the  reader  more  off  his  guard,  than  the  ve- 
hemence of  censure,  or  the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we 
are  always  less  disposed  to  suspect  a  man  who  is 
too  wise  to  appear  angry.  That  same  wisdom 
makes  him  too  correct  to  invent  calumnies,  but 
it  does  not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is 
scarcely  less  disingenuous.  He  implicitly  adopts 
the  injurious  relations  of  those  annalists  who 
were  most  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith*  ;  though 

*  Villers,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Reformation,  (Mills's  transla- 
tion, p.  107.)  offers  the  following  observations,  which  go  to 
support  the  above  allegation,  and  deserve  to  be  particularly 
attended  to.  —  "  It  is  well  known  with  what  fury  the  rage  of 
party  pours  out  calumny  upon  eminent  men.  Upon  Luther, 
above  all  men,  it  has  been  discharged  in  torrents.  Among 
other  causes,  it  has  been  found  out,  that  his  zeal  arose  only 
from  the  discontent  of  the  Augustins,  who  beheld,  it  is  said, 
with  envy  the  Dominicans  invested  by  the  Pope  with  the 
commission  of  preaching  Indulgences.  That  Maimbourg 
should  have  picked  up  such  a  story  is  nothing  wonderful. 
But  it  is  inconceivable,  that  Voltaire  and  Hume  should  have 
repeated  it  as  a  certain  fact."  This  author  then  proceeds  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  the  calumny,  and  refers  to  a  note  of 
Dr.  Maclaine  on  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which, 
he  says,  is  "proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  absurdity  of  the  im- 
putation." The  translator,  pursuing  the  same  subject,  goes 
on  thus :  — "  The  credit  of  Voltaire  is  now  so  low  in  this 
country,  that  no  means,  however  base,  of  forwarding  a  favour- 
ite object  will  be  thought  beneath  him.  He  is  now  detected ; 
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he  must  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  ag- 
gravated and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  in- 

and  his  authority  is  of  very  little  value.  But  Hume,  who 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  history  lies  in  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  discredit  upon  the  cause  both  of  reli- 
gion and  of  liberty,  who  possessed  a  rooted  enmity  against  all 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  whose  actions  exhibit  more 
of  deliberate  misanthropy  than  those  of  any  other  man  per- 
haps that  ever  lived,  still  enjoys  a  reputation  and  authority 
which  he  by  no  means  deserves ;  and  his  writings  contribute 
strongly  to  corrupt  the  public  sentiments.  Dr.  Maclaine's 
note,  referred  to  by  Villers,  is  a  full  exposure,  more  full  per- 
haps than  was  necessary,  of  one  of  those  instances  of  bad  faith 
with  which  his  history  abounds.  If  any  one  were  to  publish 
an  edition  of  his  history,  with  notes,  pointing  out  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  has  used  not  only  lawful  but  poisoned 
arms  against  religion  and  liberty,  exposing  the  unfounded 
assertions,  the  weak  reflections,  and  the  barbarous  phraseology 
which  he  so  often  employs,  he  would  abate  that  false  admira- 
tion so  long  attached  to  his  works,  and  confer  a  great  obliga- 
tion upon  the  public."  These  charges  against  Hume  may 
possibly  not  be  sufficiently  temperate  and  measured:  but 
they  contain  in  them  much  of  truth  ;  and  the  principle  charge, 
that  of  historical  bad  faith,  is  undoubtedly  made  out  by  Dr. 
Maclaine,  in  the  note  alluded  to ;  which  note  I  here  subjoin, 
not  merely  because  it  establishes  the  point  at  present  under 
consideration,  but  because  it  so  completely  rescues  the  author 
of  the  Reformation  from  the  unfounded  calumnies  which 
Hume  had  contributed  to  circulate,  and  which  of  late  days  an 
interested  zeal  has  propagated  in  this  country  with  more  than 
usual  industry. 

"Mr.  Hume,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHIth, 
has  thought  proper  to  repeat  what  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  some  of  its  dubious  or  ill-informed  friends,  have 
advanced,  with  respect  to  the  motives  that  engaged  Luther  to 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  This  elegant  and  per- 
suasive historian  tells  us,  that  the  Austin  friars  had  USUALLY 
been  employed  in  SAXONY  to  preach  Indulgences,  and  from  this 
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vented.  He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for 
the  worst  things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the 

trust  had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration  ;  that  ARCEM- 
BOLDI  gave  this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans  ;  that  MARTIN 
LUTHER,  an  Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  University  of  Wir- 
temberg,  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  own  Order,  began  to 
preach  against  the  abuses  that  were  committed  in  the  sale  of  In- 
dulgences, and,  being  provoked  by  opposition,  proceeded  even  to 
decry  Indulgences  themselves.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Mr. 
Hume's  candour  had  engaged  him  to  examine  this  accusation 
better,  before  he  had  ventured  to  repeat  it.  For,  in  thejfirst 
place,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Austin  friars  had  been  USUALLY 
employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  Indulgences.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  commission  had  been  offered  alternately,  and  some- 
times jointly,  to  all  the  Mendicants,  whether  Austin  friars, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  or  Carmelites.  Nay,  from  the  year 
1229,  that  lucrative  commission  was  principally  intrusted  with 
the  Dominicans  ;  and  in  the  records  which  relate  to  Indul- 
gences, we  rarely  meet  with  the  name  of  an  Austin  friar,  arid 
not  one  single  act  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff ever  named  the  friars  of  that  order  to  the  office  under 
consideration.  More  particularly  it  is  remarkable,  that,  for 
half  a  century  before  Luther  (i.  e.  from  1450  to  1517),  during 
which  period  Indulgences  were  sold  with  the  most  scandalous 
marks  of  avaricious  extortion  and  impudence,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  the  name  of  an  Austin  friar  employed  in  that  ser- 
vice, if  we  except  a  monk,  named  Palzius,  who  was  no  more 
than  an  underling  of  the  papal  questor  Raymond  Peraldus  : 
so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  Augustine  Order 
were  exclusively,  or  even  usually  employed  in  that  service. 
Mr.  Hume  has  built  his  assertion  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
a  single  expression  of  Paul  Sarpi,  which  has  been  abundantly 
refuted  by  De  Priero,  Pallavicini,  and  Graveson,  the  mortal 
enemies  of  Luther. 

"  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  even  supposing  it  was  not 
usual  to  employ  the  Augustin  friars  alone  in  the  propagation 
of  Indulgences,  yet  Luther  might  be  offended  at  seeing  such 
an  important  commission  given  to  the  Dominicans  exclusively, 
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mischief  without  avowing  the  malignity.  When 
he  speaks  from  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  cool,  the 

and  that,  consequently,  this  was  his  motive  in  opposing  the 
propagation  of  Indulgences.  To  show  the  injustice  of  this 
allegation,  I  observe,  secondly,  that,  in  the  time  of  Luther, 
the  preaching  of  Indulgences  was  become  such  an  odious  and 
unpopular  matter,  that  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that 
Luther  would  have  been  solicitous  about  obtaining  such  a 
commission  either  for  himself  or  for  his  order.  The  princes 
of  Europe,  with  many  bishops  and  multitudes  of  learned  and 
pious  men,  had  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  turpitude  of  this 
infamous  traffic  :  and  even  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century,  opposed  it  pub- 
licly, both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their  writings.  Nay, 
more,  the  very  commission,  which  is  supposed  to  have  excited 
the  envy  of  Lut/ier,  was  offered  by  Leo  to  the  General  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  was  refused  both  by  him  and  his  order, 
who  gave  it  over  entirely  to  Albert,  bishop  of  Mentz  and 
Magdeburg.  Is  it  then  to  be  imagined,  that  either  Luther,  or 
the  other  Austin  friars,  aspired  after  a  commission,  of  which 
the  Franciscans  were  ashamed?  Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
affirm,  that  this  office  was  given  to  the  Dominicans  in  gene- 
ral ;  since  it  was  given  to  Tetzel  alone,  an  individual  member 
of  that  order,  who  had  been  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  bar- 
barity, and  extortion. 

"  But,  that  neither  resentment  nor  envy  were  the  motives 
that  led  Luther  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  publication  of 
Indulgences,  will  appear  with  the  utmost  evidence,  if  we  con- 
sider, in  the  third  place,  —  That  he  was  never  accused  of  any 
such  motives  either  in  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  of  his  time,  or 
amidst  the  other  reproaches  of  the  contemporary  writers,  who 
defended  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  who  were  far  from  being 
sparing  of  their  invectives  and  calumnies.  All  the  contem- 
porary adversaries  of  Luther  are  absolutely  silent  on  this 
head.  From  the  year  1517  to  1546,  when  the  dispute  about 
Indulgences  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  ani- 
mosity, not  one  writer  ever  ventured  to  reproach  Luther  with 
these  ignoble  motives  of  opposition  now  under  consideration. 
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irony  so  sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the 
moderation  so  insidious,  the  difference  between 

I  speak  not  of  Erasmus,  Skiden,  De  Thou,  Guicciardini, 
and  others,  whose  testimony  might  perhaps  be  suspected  of 
partiality  in  his  favour :  but  I  speak  of  Cajetan,  Hogstrat, 
De  Prierio,  Emser,  and  even  the  infamous  John  Tetzel,  whom 
Luther  opposed  with  such  vehemence  and  bitterness.  Even 
Cochlceus  was  silent  on  this  head  during  the  life  of  Luther  ; 
though  after  the  death  of  that  great  Reformer  he  broached 
the  calumny  I  am  here  refuting.  But  such  was  the  scandalous 
character  of  this  man,  who  was  notorious  for  fraud,  calumny, 
lying,  and  their  sister  vices,  that  JPallavicini,  Bossuet,  and 
other  enemies  of  Luther,  were  ashamed  to  make  use  either  of 
his  name  or  testimony.  Now,  may  it  not  be  fairly  presumed, 
that  the  contemporaries  of  Luther  were  better  judges  of  his 
character  and  the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  than  those 
who  lived  in  after-times  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  motives  to 
action,  which  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of  Luther's  contempo- 
raries, should  have  discovered  themselves  to  us  who  live  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  M.  Bos- 
suet,  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  to  other  abettors  of  this  ill-contrived 
and  foolish  story  ?  Either  there  are  no  rules  of  moral  evidence, 
or  Mr.  Hiime's  assertion  is  entirely  groundless."  —  Mosheims 
Eccles.  Hist.  cent.  xvi.  sect.  i.  chap.  2.  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18. 

Dr.  Machine  has  very  properly  observed,  that  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  (which  must  stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  dig- 
nity, and  is,  in  no  way,  affected  by  the  views  or  characters  of 
its  instruments,)  can  derive  no  strength  from  this  inquiry,  but 
as  it  may  tend  to  vindicate  the  personal  character  of  a  man, 
who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  In 
truth,  so  far  from  looking  for  selfish  and  ignoble  motives  to 
account  for  Luther's  zealous  opposition  to  the  publication  of 
Indulgences  by  Tetzel,  one  has  only  to  read  the  account  given 
by  Mosheim  of  this  transaction,  to  have  his  astonishment 
excited,  that  Luthers  did  not  start  up  in  thousands  to  raise 
their  voices  against  it.  —  "  This  bold  and  enterprising  monk," 
he  says,  speaking  of  Tetzel,  "  had  been  chosen,  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  impudence,  to  preach  and  proclaim  in  Ger- 
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Popish  bigotry  and  Protestant  firmness,  between 
the  fury  of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of 
the  martyr,  so  little  marked;  the  distinctions 
between  intolerant  frenzy  and  heroic  zeal  so 
melted  into  each  other,  that  though  he  contrives 
to  make  the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the 
tyrant,  he  never  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence 
for  the  sufferer.  He  ascribes  such  a  slender  su- 
periority to  one  religious  system  above  another, 
that  the  young  reader,  who  does  not  come  to  the 
perusal  with  his  principles  formed,  will  be  in 
danger  of  thinking  that  the  reformation  was 
really  not  worth  contending  for.  But,  in  nothing 
is  the  skill  of  this  accomplished  sophist  more 
apparent,  than  in  the  artful  way  in  which  he 
piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity  with  his  own 
views  concerning  religion.  Human  pride,  he 


many  of  those  famous  Indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which  adminis- 
tered remission  of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  however 
enormous  their  nature,  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  frontless  monk  executed  this  iniquitous  com- 
mission, not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  indecency,  and 
fraud,  but  even  carried  his  impiety  so  far,  as  to  derogate  from 
the  all-sufficient  power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ." 
The  translator  adds,  in  exemplification,  that,  "  in  describing 
the  efficacy  of  these  Indulgences,  Tetzel  said,  among  other 
enormities,  that  even  had  any  one  ravished  the  mother  of  God, 
he  (Tetzel)  had  wherewithal  to  efface  his  guilt.  He  also 
boasted,  that  he  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  these 
Indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity  by 
his  preaching" —  Yet  Hume  could  discover  no  cause  for  Lu- 
ther's resistance  of  such  Indulgences,  but  that  he  had  lost  the 
sale  of  them  himself. 
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knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  itself  on  the  side 
of  ability.  He  therefore  skilfully  works  on  this 
passion,  by  treating  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
superiority,  as  weak  and  credulous  men,  all  whom 
he  represents  as  being  under  the  religious  de- 
lusion. To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding 
fanaticism  with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disin- 
genuous habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low 
motive ;  and  affects  to  confound  the  designs  of 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  as  if  no 
radical  difference  existed  between  them."  (Mrs. 
H.  Morc's  Hints  for  a  Young  Princess,  vol.  i. 
p.  156 — 158.)  Thus  does  this  elegant  writer 
describe  the  pernicious  tendencies  of  Hume's 
History,  which,  as  possessing  at  the  same  time 
many  of  the  beauties  of  style,  she  happily  cha- 
racterises in  a  word,  as  "  a  serpent  under  a  bed 
of  roses."  (p.  155.) — And  thus  we  see,  that  in 
no  occupation  of  Mr.  Hume,  whether  exercising 
himself  as  the  light  Essayist,  the  deep  Philo- 
sopher, or  the  grave  Historian,  does  he  ever  lose 
sight  of  the  one  great  warfare,  in  which  he 
had  enlisted  himself  against  truth,  virtue,  and 
religion. 

In  this  Postscript  to  the  foregoing  Number,  I 
have  wandered  far,  indeed,  from  my  subject ; 
but  by  no  means  from  my  object :  for,  if  I  shall 
have  the  good  fortune  of  impressing  any  one  of 
my  youthful  readers  with  a  just  opinion  and  ab- 
horrence of  such  writers  as  Bolingbroke  and 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Hume,  I  conceive  I  shall  have  done  no  small 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of 
religion. 


NO.  LXX. ON  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 

THE  ANNUAL  EXPIATION  UNDER  THE  LAW,  AND 
THE  ONE  GREAT  EXPIATION  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL. 

PAGE  61.  (*) — The  sacrifice  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  expiation  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  a  peculiar  degree  of  solemnity,  as 
if  to  mark  its  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Thus,  on  this  day,  we 
find  the  High  Priest  exclusively  commanded  to 
officiate  :  and  on  this  day  alone,  in  the  stated 
exercises  of  his  office,  was  he  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  carry  the  blood 
of  the  victim  into  the  presence  of  God,  to  offer 
it  before  that  Glory,  which,  seated  between  the 
two  cherubims,  overshadowed  the  mercy  seat, 
and  represented  the  Divinity  :  —  a  circumstance, 
which  the  Apostle  particularly  marks  (Hebr. 
chap,  ix.),  as  prefiguring  the  entrance  of  our 
great  High  Priest,  with  the  blood  offered  by  him 
for  our  redemption,  into  the  true  presence  of  the 
most  High,  the  immediate  habitation  of  God's 
holiness  and  glory.  The  High  Priest  also  seems 
to  have  been  selected  for  the  solemn  services  of 
this  day,  as  more  adequately  representing  the 
whole  assembly,  in  whose  name  he  sacrificed 
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and  supplicated  forgiveness  ;  and  therefore  more 
properly  typifying  Him,  who,  representing  the 
whole  human  race,  was  to  procure  redemp- 
tion by  his  blood  for  the  whole  assembly  of 
mankind. 

Whoever  wishes  for  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  particulars  of  this  solemn  sacrifice,  and  of 
its  peculiar  fitness  to  represent  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  may  consult  Oulram.  De  Sacr.  lib.  1. 
cap.  xviii.  §  6,  7-  h'b.  11.  cap.  iii.  §  2,  3,  4. 
He  will  also  receive  much  satisfaction,  from  an 
examination  of  Ainsworth's  comment  on  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  For  many  va- 
luable remarks,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  Number,  Daubeny's  Discourses  on  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  may  be 
consulted.  And  in  RhenJ&rdius's  treatise  De 
Comparatione  Expiationis  Anniv.  Pontificis  Max. 
V.  et  N.  Test.  (Meuschen's  Nov.  Test.  &c. 
p.  1013 — 1039.)  a  most  copious  and  circumstan- 
tial enumeration  is  given  of  the  particulars,  in 
which  the  annual  expiation  by  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  resembled  the  one  great  Expiation  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  such  is  the  force  of  the  resemblance,  that 
Socinus  himself  admits  this  anniversary  sacrifice 
of  atonement, — inasmuch  as  "  it  was  of  special 
divine  ordinance,  at  a  stated  season,  offered  by 
the  High  Priest,  and  appointed  to  atone  for  all 
the  sins  of  all  the  people," — to  be  fairly  ac- 
counted typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. — 
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Socin.  Oper.  (Prcelect.  Theol.  cap.  xxii.)  torn.  i. 
p.  583. 
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THE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  SCAPE-GOAT. 

PAGE  62.  (a)  —  On  this,  see  what  has  been 
said  in  p.  362,  363.  of  vol.  i.,  and  attend  parti- 
cularly to  the  5th,  7th,  and  10th  verses  of  the 
16th  chap,  of  Leviticus,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  two  goats  are,  throughout  the  chapter, 
spoken  of  as  one  sin-offering ;  being  expressly 
so  called  in  the  first  of  these  verses ;  presented 
jointly  as  the  offering  of  the  people  in  the 
second ;  and,  though  separated  into  two  distinct 
parts  by  the  lot  cast  in  the  9th  verse,  yet  each 
described  as  contributing  to  the  atonement  for 
the  people,  as  appears  from  the  10th  verse  com- 
pared with  the  lyth.  Indeed,  that  the  two  goats 
made  but  one  sin-offering  on  this  occasion,  the 
best  commentators  freely  admit.  See  Jameson's 
observations  on  this  chap,  of  Leviticus.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  obvious.  The  death  of  the 
animal  was  requisite  to  represent  the  means  by 
which  the  expiation  was  effected :  and  the  bear- 
ing away  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  head  of 
the  animal  was  requisite  to  exhibit  the  effect ; 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  guilt.  But,  for  these 
distinct  objects,  two  animals  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  sin-offering. 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  an  account  some- 
what different  has  been  given  of  this  matter  by 
some  very  judicious  commentators.  The  goat 
sent  into  the  wilderness,  and  that  which  was 
offered  up  in  expiation,  jointly,  they  say,  typify 
the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind :  the  former 
animal  exhibiting  that,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
played by  the  latter,  as  having  been  slain ; 
namely,  that  Christ  was  not  only  to  be  delivered 
for  our  offences,  but  to  be  raised  again  for  our 
justification  (Rom.  iv.  25.) ;  and  that  although 
he  was  to  be  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he 
was  to  live  by  the  power  of  God.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4.) 
Thus,  A'msworth,  Bochart,  Alting,  and,  before 
them,  Augustine  and  Procopius,  understand  it. 
The  opinion  of  these  writers,  respecting  the  truth 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  dismissal  of  the  second 
goat,  may  perhaps  not  improperly  be  combined 
with  that  which  has  been  here  proposed :  so 
that  whilst  the  goat  which  was  slain  exemplifies 
the  Sacrifice  offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind ; 
that  which  was  sent  away  alive  may  represent, 
not  only  the  removal  of  those  sins  in  conse- 
quence of  that  sacrifice,  but  also  the  restoration 
to  life  of  Him  by  whom  they  were  so  removed. 
Whether,  however,  this  point  be  admitted  or 
not,  the  circumstance  of  the  two  goats  jointly 
constituting  one  offering,  by  exhibiting  the  dif- 
ferent adjuncts,  cannot,  I  think,  with  any  reason 
be  controverted. 

Rhenferd  contends,  that  this  point  is  com- 
x  3 
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pletely  established  by  an  evidence  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  ceremony  itself.  For,  he  says, 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  confession  and 
implied  translation  of  sins  upon  the  victim, 
being  usual  in  the  sacrifice  of  animals  in  expia- 
tion ;  and  this  ceremony  being  omitted  in  the 
case  of  the  goat  that  was  slain,  whilst  it  was 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  goat  that  was  sent 
away ;  decidedly  prove,  that  both  animals  were 
designed  to  be  considered  as  one  offering,  and 
that  the  latter,  consequently,  represented  Him 
who  was  to  bear  the  sins  of  Israel,  and  by  his 
sufferings  to  expiate  and  to  remove  them.  — 
See  Jac.  Rhenferd  exp.  anniv.  &c.  p.  1033.  of 
Meuschen,  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm. 

Whoever  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
whether  any,  and  what  ceremony,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Scape-goat,  is  observed  by  the  Jews 
of  modern  times,  on  the  day  of  Expiation,  may 
turn  to  vol.  i.  pp.  269.  270.,  where  he  will  find, 
that  a  cock  is  now  substituted  for  the  legal  vic- 
tims j  and  that  the  entrails  of  the  animal  to 
which  the  sins  of  the  offerers  are  conceived  to 
have  been  transferred  by  imprecation,  are  ex- 
posed upon  the  top  of  the  house,  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  birds  into  their  solitary  haunts,  in 
like  manner  ,as,  under  the  law,  the  scape-goat 
had  been  conceived  to  carry  away  the  sins  of  the 
people  into  the  wilderness.  See  also  Euxtorf. 
Synag.  Jud.  and  Broughton's  Dictionary  of  Re- 
ligions, Article  EXPIATION. 
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DIVINE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH,  AGAINST 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  VICARIOUS  IMPORT  OF 
THE  MOSAIC  SACRIFICES,  AND  AGAINST  OTHER 
DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

PAGE  63.  (b)— The  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  have 
been  so  fully  examined  in  Numbers  XXXVIII. 
and  XXXIX.,  that  nothing  need  here  be  added 
to  what  has  been  already  offered  upon  this 
head. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that,  in  reverting  to 
this  subject,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  notice 
the  following  observations;  which  have  been 
recently  hazarded  by  a  Divine  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church^  with  a  rashness  and  a  flippancy 
which  cannot  too  strongly  be  condemned. 

"  Those  who  seek  a  protection  for  their  ab- 
surd and  unscriptural  ideas  of  a  vicarious  punish- 
ment, under  the  shelter  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  do 
not  consider  that  that  ritual  was  solely  intended 
to  preserve  the  Jews  from  the  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism of  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  keeping 
their  imagination  sensibly  interested,  their  minds 
perpetually  employed,  and  their  time  continually 
occupied  with  the  performance  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, sacrifices  and  oblations,  which  all  tended 
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to  keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead ;  and  thus  to  preserve  them  a  distinct 
people,  till  the  time  appointed  came  for  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  when 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  to 
be  done  away.  *  There  are,  I  know,  some 

*  The  same  idea  this  author  takes  pains  frequently  to  en- 
force. In  his  Religion  without  Cant  (p.  112.),  he  states  it 
thus. — "  The  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
were  intended  merely  to  preserve  unbroken  the  barrier  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  till  the  coming  of  him,"  &c. 

And  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  very  same  page,  this 
determined  enemy  of  every  thing  typical  in  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, affirms,  that,  in  the  Mosaical  law,  the  great  scheme 
of  redemption  was  obscurely  insinuated,  rather  than  distinctly 
portrayed,  in  types  and  figures,  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar, 
and  the  atonements  of  the  Priest  ?  The  Redeemer,  he  adds, 
was  seen  through  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  through 
a  veil  or  a  glass,  darkly."  How  then  does  this  "  wise  and 
sober  "  writer  differ  from  those,  "  whose  fancy  prevailing  over 
their  judgment "  has  led  them  to  view  the  Mosaic  dispens- 
ation as  containing  in  it  something  typical  of  the  Christian  ? 
He  admits,  that  the  sacrifices  and  atonements  under  the  one, 
did  obscurely  typify  the  great  scheme  of  Redemption  in  the 
other.  And  who  contends  that  the  type  was  any  other  than 
a  faint  and  obscure  draught  of  the  reality  ?  Thus,  then,  he 
saves  his  reader  the  trouble  of  confuting  the  assertion,  that 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  solely  intended  to  form  a  barrier  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  and  that  hone  but  a  visionary  could 
ever  have  dreamt  of  its  bearing  a  typical  relation  to  thd 
Christian  scheme. 

This  is  not  the  only  case,  in  which  the  freedom  and  va- 
riety of  this  author's  views  have  led  him  to  mutually  coil- 
fronting  positions  on  the  same  subject.  —  To  select  one 
instance  more  out  of  a  rich  abundance.  —  In  p.  179.  of  the  last- 
named  work,  he  tells  the  Christian,  that  "  it  is  only  by  per- 
sonal acts  of  sin,  hardening  into  habits  of  sin,  that  he  becomes 
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people  whose  fancy  is  stronger  than  their  judg- 
ment, who  suppose  that  the  varied  sacrifices  and 
ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  indeed  all 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
were  intended  only  as  types  and  figures  of  par* 
ticular  facts  and  doctrines  in  the  history  and  in- 
stitution of  the  Messiah.  —  Those,  whose  minds 
are  not  fitted  for  larger  and  grander  views  of 
the  ways  of  God,  may  well  employ  their  time 
in  these  puerile  conceits  ;  but  they  will  be  de- 
spised by  wise  and  sober  men,  who  do  not  like  to 
assimilate  the  operations  of  the  Deity  to  the 

a  transgressor,  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God ;"  and,  agreeably 
to  thisj  he  asserts  again,  in  p<  210.,  that  "it  is  not  by  some 
occasional  misdoings  that  we  are  to  pass  sentence  on  any 
man;" — that,  "  in  estimating  the  worth  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, we  are  not  to  form  our  calculations  on  the  conduct  of 
one  single  day,  but  to  take  the  average  of  many  days  and 
years,  and  see  \vhatproportion  a  man's  violation  of  his  duty 
bears  to  its  performance,  his  virtues  to  his  vices,  his  sins  to  his 
righteousness."  —  And  yet  this  indulgent  moralist,  who  had 
thus  far  endeavoured  to  relieve  us  from  any  inconvenient 
pressure  of  sin  upon  our  consciences,  by  enabling  us  to  reduce 
the  balance  against  us  in  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
transgression  and  righteousness,  shortly  after  turns  upon  us, 
all  at  oiice,  With  this  unpleasant  sentence  :  "  The  moment  we 
have  violated  any  one  duty  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  or 
any  one  saying  of  the  perfect  law  of  Christ,  that  moment  we 
are  polluted  with  aui It,  and,  without  repentance,  obnoxious  to 
punishment."  See  p.  220. —  Really,  it  were  by  no  means 
unadvisable,  that  a  writer  (not  excepting  even  a  teacher  of 
theology)  should  take  some  little  pains  to  know  what  his  own 
opinions  were,  before  he  proposed  them  for  the  instruction  of 
the  public. 
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trick  and  pantomime  of  a  conjuror." — The  Guide 
to  Immortality,  by  Robert  Fellowes,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  55,  56. 

Such  are  the  modest  insinuations  of  a  divine, 
whose  mind  is  of  course  "  fitted  for  large  and 
grand  views  of  the  ways  of  God  ;"  whose  com- 
prehensive ken  enables  him,  although  unaided 
by  any  lights  from  Scripture,  to  discern  what 
was  the  sole  design  of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  who  is 
possessed  of"  a  judgment,"  that  at  once  detects 
the  silly  fancies  of  all  such  as  "suppose"  that 
that  ritual  could  bear  any  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  who  is  also  "  wise  and  sober"  enough, 
to  "  despise"  all  those,  who,  by  forming  such  a 
supposition,  "assimilate  the  operations  of  the 
Deity  to  the  trick  and  pantomime  of  a  con- 
juror." 

Now,  who  are  the  persons,  who,  by  forming 
such  strange  suppositions,  and  by  indulging  in 
such  "  puerile  conceits, "  have  rendered  them- 
selves the  objects  of  this  gentleman's  contempt? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
last  note,  (who  probably  stands  too  well  with 
the  author,  to  be  exposed  to  any  portion  of 
that  scorn  which  is  to  be  shared  among  those 
who  entertain  such  notions,)  one  of  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  in  this  way  is  the  Apostle 
Paul.  He  has  gone  the  unreasonable  length  of 
endeavouring  to  prove,  in  a  most  minute  and 
laboured  detail,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Law 
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were  but  shadows  of  things  to  come.  But  then, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  his  various  "  puerile  conceits," 
this  writer  makes  no  account.  The  Apostle, 
he  informs  us,  "  labours  with  mysterious  mean- 
ings, which  he  Jails  in  developing  with  sufficient 
perspicuity" — "  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, who  were  wont  to  allegorize  on  the  literal 
sense  of  Scripture.  His  writings  have  a  tincture 
of  cabalistical  refinement, — and  even  occasionally 
glimmer  with  a  ray  of  Grecian  philosophy" 
"  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  bewildered  with 
the  polemical  Christianity  of  that  day." — His 
Epistles,  generally,  are  "filled  with  the  abstruse 
discussions  of  Rabbinical  learning  ;  or  relate  to 
questions  which  are  at  present  of  more  curiosity 
than  importance" — "A  modern  believer  has" 
(consequently)  "  very  little  concern  with  any  of 
the  Epistles  of  this  Apostle;"  or  indeed,  it  must  be 
added,  with  any  of  the  Epistles,  all  of  which  this 
writer  finds  to  be  "  involved  in  a  tenfold  obscu- 
rity ;"  and  to  which  he  pronounces  it  impossible 
that  we  could  ever  pay  the  smallest  attention, 
but  that  "  we  prefer  stumbling  in  darkness ;  that 
we  delight  more  in  error  than  in  truth  ;  or  that 
we  imagine  there  is  no  piety  where  there  is  no 
mystery." — Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy,  Pref. 
pp.  iv. — vi.  pp.  131,  132. — '•  See  also  Guide  to 
Immort.  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  231.,  where  the  same 
point  is  again  earnestly  enforced.  In  another 
work  (Relig.  without  Cant,  pp.  13,  14.)  the  same 
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author  takes  care  to  acquaint  his  reader  more 
particularly  with  those  pharisaical  dogmas  and 
heathenish  notions,  which  St.  Paul  had  so  deeply 
imbibed ;  and  he  illustrates  the  power  of  ancient 
prejudices  over  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  by  a 
happy  and  elegant  allusion  to  the  tang  of  the 
tainted  cask  ;  which,  as  he  has  presented  it  in  a 
Latin  phrase,  likely  to  excite  attention  from  its 
novelty,  will,  he  thinks,  give  to  "  the  sagacious" 
a  sufficient  idea  of  his  meaning. 

Of  his  meaning,  in  truth,  no  person  can  en- 
tertain a  doubt.  His  language  is  plain  and 
intelligible  enough.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this;  that  St.  Paul,  and,  indeed,  the 
Authors  of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  mere  drivellers  :  that 
we  should  consequently  reject  all  their  fancies  ; 
discard  the  hitherto  received  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  idle  dreams ;  and  regard  the  Gospel 
merely  and  exclusively  as  a  moral  system,  or,  as 
he  chooses  sometimes  to  term  it,  as  a  rule  of  life. 
This  is  the  point  which  this  writer  mainly  labours 
to  establish  throughout  his  various  theological* 

*  The  Anticalvinist,  A  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
Religion  without  Cant,  and  TJie  Guide  to  Immortality,  are 
the  works  with  which  this  author  has  favoured  the  public  on 
theological  subjects.  [Another  theological  work  has,  I  un- 
derstand, issued  from  the  same  pen,  since  the  time  at  which 
this  note  was  written  :  but  what  the  nature  of  its  contents  may 
be,  I  confess  1  have  not  been  anxious  to  discover.]  —  In  these 
several  volumes,  all  largely  descanting  upon  the  morality,  to 
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publications.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
this,  he  strenuously  contends  that  the  Christian 
religion  contains  in  it  no  doctrine  that  is  myste- 


the  disparagement,  or  rather  to  the  exclusion,  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Christian  excellence  which  forms  the 
favourite  theme,  is  benevolence.  It  were  well  if  he  had  treated 
those  from  whose  opinions  he  thinks  proper  to  dissent  with 
that  mildness,  and  brotherly  forbearance,  which  might  prove 
him  to  have  written  under  the  influence  of  the  virtue  which 
he  so  highly  praises.  His  language,  on  the  contrary,  is  every 
where  that  of  the  bitterest  rancour,  and  the  most  arrogant 
contempt,  against  all  who  embrace  the  doctrines  which  he  re- 
jects, and  which,  in  subscribing  the  articles  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  to 
maintain.  Nay,  he  even  dooms  to  the  place  of  future  tor- 
ments, in  common  with  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of 
sinners,  all  who  have  taught  the  "  false  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  innate  depravity,  imputed  righteousness,  and  such 
other  dogmas  as  are  contrary  to  goodness." —  Guide  to  Im- 
mort.  vol.  i.  p.  316.  Yet  with  all  this  gall  perpetually  dis- 
charging itself,  charity  and  the  kindly  affections  are  the  never- 
ending  topics  of  declamation  ;  a  declamation  even  sometimes 
swelling  into  pindaric. 

Love,  indeed,  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  with  this  writer  so 
favourite  a  theme,  that  a  late  work,  in  which  he  has  indulged 
in  the  effusions  of  poetry,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  love  there  treated  of 
is  as  far  removed  from  Christian  love,  as  any  that  a  Christian 
minister  could  feel  himself  justified  in  recommending.  — 
Poems  chiefly  descriptive  of  the  softer  and  more  delicate  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  of  the  heart!  Surely,  surely,  there  is 
mischievous  stuff  enough  of  this  kind  abroad,  without  calling 
in  the  clergy  to  contribute  their  stock  of  silly  love-songs,  to 
the  increase  of  the  nuisance.  —  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  love- 
songs  of  this  clergyman  are  not  more  mischievous  than  his 
theology.  They  certainly  are  not  more  poetic. 
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rious*  ;  that  it  pronounces  a  good  moral  life  to 


*  "  In  the  following  work,  it  will  perhaps  be  objected  that 
I  have  introduced  no  mysteries :  but  whatever  is  mysterious 
is  unnecessary.  The  essentials  of  a  religion  consist  in  few, 
and  those  the  plainest  truths." — "  False  religions  may  extol 
the  importance  of  mysteries:  but  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
true." —  Guide  to  Immortality,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xiv. —  Similar 
language  is  scattered  plentifully  amongst  the  pages  of  this 
work.  Being  thus  prepared  to  render  all  perfectly  smooth 
throughout  the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  being  altogether 
discarded,  our  author  proceeds  with  his  pruning-knife  in  his 
hand,  and  freely  and  unsparingly  lops  or  bends  every  thing 
to  his  own  wish,  and,  as  he  conceives,  to  the  great  edification 
of  his  reader.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  his 
plain  reasoning,  which,  "  all  men  in  the  possession  of  reason 
may  understand, "  he  has  left  behind  him  mysteries  not  less 
than  those  which  he  boasts  to  have  removed;  if  that  which 
cannot  be  comprehended  be  allowed  to  be  mysterious. 
Amongst  many  such,  his  observations  upon  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Atonement  supply  notable  specimens.  The  very 
opening  of  his  work,  indeed,  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  all  who 
examine  it,  of  his  qualifications  as  a  commentator,  who  is  to 
remove  from  the  sacred  writings  all  the  obscurities  of  mystery. 
Confessing  that  he  cannot  discover  what  meaning  should  be 
assigned  to  the  word  Ao'yo?,  he  "  gives  no  translation  to  this 
mysterious  term,  but  retains  in  the  text  the  original  word 
Logos,  to  which  he  leaves  every  reader  at  liberty  to  annex 
whatever  interpretation  he  may  think  best."  (Vol.  i.  p.  3.)  — 
This  is  certainly  a  new  mode  of  removing  a  difficulty :  and 
Mr.  F.  is  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  it  himself.  He, 
therefore,  in  the  succeeding  notes,  calls  in  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  and  labours,  with  the  help  of  this  Socinian  ally,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that,  the  term  to  express  which  he  does 
not  venture  to  translate.  And  now  the  matter  comes  out, 
that  this  Logos,  let  the  word  mean  what  it  may,  must  actually 
be  God  himself.  For  if  it  be  the  reason,  the  wisdom,  or  the 
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be  the  only  requisite   condition  *  of  salvation ; 
that  in  the  Gospels  alone  are  to  be  found  com- 


power  of  God,  then  what  but  God  himself  can  it  be  ?  —  Thus 
the  first  point  gained  in  making  the  matter  plain,  is,  that  the 
attribute  of  any  Being  is  that  Being.  —  Well,  then,  this  Logos 
is  actually  God  himself.  How  goes  on  the  plain  reasoning 
now?  —  In  the  beginning  was  God;  and  GOD  WAS  WITH 
GOD  ;  and  GOD  WAS  GOD. —  So  far  there  is  no  mystery  un- 
doubtedly ;  nor  yet  in  the  succeeding  assurance,  that  God 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  And  for  such  communica- 
tions, it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  F.  and  his  Socinian  auxi- 
liaries, that  the  Evangelists  could  have  but  little  need  of 
inspiration.  But  as  we  advance  a  little  farther,  we  find  that 
this  Logos  (that  is,  God,}  is  called  The  Light;  and  that  this 
Light,  which  in  one  verse  is  God,  becomes,  in  the  next,  the 
Messiah,  "  the  visible  image  of  the  wisdom  of  God ; "  and 
that  immediately  after  it  becomes  God  again. —  (See  the 
notes,  p.  3 — 7.  vol.  i.  of  Guide,  &c.)  —  So  much  for  the  free- 
dom from  mystery,  and  clearness  of  exposition,  in  which  this 
author  exults ;  and  for  the  want  of  which  he  every  where 
indulges  in  the  most  indignant  invectives  against  such  as 
give  support  to  the  creeds  and  articles  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  all  of  whom,  indiscriminately,  he  never  fails  to  abuse 
as  ignorant  and  intolerant,  in  a  manner  that  evidently  marks 
where  these  terms  may  justly  be  applied. 

A  glance  at  the  exposition  of  the  introductory  verses  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  as  given  in  pp.  79,  80.  of  the  first  vol.  of 
this  work,  will  satisfy  the  reader,  with  what  associates  this 
Church  of  England  divine  is  to  be  ranked  in  his  comments 
upon  Scripture. 

*  Guide  to  Immor.  vol.  i.  p.  327.  —  This  is  also  the  familiar 
language  of  Mr.  F.  throughout.  The  clergy,  he  says,  (Vol.  i. 
p.  323.)  "  ought  solely  and  exclusively  to  be  the  moral  teachers 
of  the  people."  (He  means  to  say,  that  the  clergy  "  ought 
to  be  solely  and  exclusively  moral  teachers  of  the  people.") 
Indeed  he  carries  this  point  so  far,  that  he  would  have  "  the 
ministers  of  the  Establishment  COMPELLED  to  teach  nothing 
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prised  every  useful  truth  and  every  religious 
duty ;  and  that  consequently  in  his  own  work, 
which  professes  to  give  a  just  view  of  whatever 
the  Gospels  teach,  the  Christian  reader  will 
meet  "  a  faithful  and  a  cheering  Guide  to  Im- 
mortality" The  author  goes  yet  farther :  he 
holds,  that  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
"  contains  a  summary  of  every  thing  which  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  or  to  practise."  (Antical- 
vinist,  pp.  13.  25.)  So  that  even  his  own  three 
volumes,  explanatory  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  are  in  a  great  degree  super- 
fluous ;  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of  a  few 
chapters  which  have  been  given  by  one  of  them, 
comprehends  all  that  is  actually  requisite.  This 
is  undoubtedly  making  brief  work  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament :  and,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  he  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety have  entitled  his  book,  a  short  cut,  as  a 
cheering  guide,  to  immortality. 


but  that  pure  morality  which  Christ  taught,  without  any  cant 
or  mystery."  —  Religion  without  Cant,  p.  131.  —  It  has  been 
remarked  of  the  work  so  entitled,  —  which  deals,  usque  ad 
nauseam,  in  the  cant  or  common-place  usual  with  a  certain 
class  of  writers  on  the  subjects  of  liberality,  benevolence,  mo- 
rality, &c.  blended,  at  the  same  time  (in  the  indulgence  it  is 
to  be  presumed  of  benevolent  and  moral  feelings),  with  no 
small  portion  of  the  cant  of  invective  against  all  the  supporters 
of  the  Established  religion,  —  that  instead  of  being  deno- 
minated Religion  without  Cant,  it  might  by  a  slight  trans- 
position have  acquired  a  much  more  appropriate  description, 
Cant  without  Religion. 
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But  that  we  may  appreciate  the  more  justly 
the  value  of  this  writer's  theological  opinions,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  whilst  he  every 
where  *  insists  on  the  propriety  of  confining  the 
entire  range  of  Christian  instruction  within  the 
limits  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  as  recorded  by 
the  Evangelists,  he  at  the  same  time  very  can- 
didly informs  us,  that  some  of  the  grandest  and 
most  important  truths  of  Christianity  were  not 
made  known  to  the  Apostles  until  after  their 
Master's  death.  "  The  great  mystery  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah,"  he  says,  (and  with  what  consist- 
ency he  talks  of  such  a  mystery,  or  of  any  mys- 
tery whatever,  let  the  reader  judge,)  "  could  not 
prudentially  be  explained,  and  was  not  openly 
and  unreservedly  taught,  till  after  his  resurrec- 
tion." (Guide,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  34-4.)  In  the  sen- 
tence preceding  this,  he  takes  care  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, that,  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,  this 

*  Besides  what  has  been  already  quoted  upon  this  subject, 
in  p.  315.,  we  find  the  following  remarks  in  this  writer's 
Guide  to  Imm.  vol.  iii.  p.  231 "  Those,  who  prefer  re- 
ligious speculation  to  the  practice  of  religion,  or  who  wish 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  and  to  rekindle  the  heat  of  con- 
troversies, whose  lustre  and  whose  interest  have  long  since 
been  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  may  dedicate  the  best  portion 
of  their  days  to  the  fruitless  study  of  that  imperviously  dark 
and  inextricably  bewildering  polemical  matter,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles." — "  But  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  as  they  are  contained  in  his  various  parables  and 
discourses  in  the  four  Evangelists,  contain  all  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  our  improvement  in  righteous- 
ness ;  —  include,  in  short,  every  essential  principle  of  genuine 
Christianity." 

VOL,  II.  Y 
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knowledge  was  withheld  even  from  his  imme- 
diate followers.  Neither  could  it  have  been  com- 
municated to  them,  in  the  interval  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension,  consistently  with  the 
representation  of  the  case  which  this  author 
gives :  for  he  particularly  acquaints  us  (which 
he  admits  to  be  more  than  the  Evangelists  them- 
selves have  done)  with  the  subjects  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  during  that  interval.  "  It  was 
principally  occupied  with  instructions  relative  to 
their  (the  Apostles')  ministry,"  &c.  But  "all 
things  necessary  for  the  belief  or  the  practice  of 
men,  and  which  are  essential  to  salvation,  our 
Lord  had  repeatedly  inculcated  on  his  disciples 
before  his  death."  And,  accordingly,  "  the 
Apostles  delivered  nothing  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  Christ  had  not  previously  enjoined  in  his 
discourses  to  his  disciples  ;  and  of  which  we  have 
a  copious  summary  in  the  writings  of  the  Evan- 
gelists." (Guide,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  230.)  — 
What  now  follows  from  all  this? — That  "the 
great  mystery  of  a  suffering  Messiah"  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  Christian  scheme.  For  nothing 
is  important  that  is  not  contained  in  our  Lord's 
discourses  delivered  before  his  death,  and  as  they 
are  given  to  us  by  the  Evangelists  :  and  in  these 
discourses,  we  are  told,  the  subject  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  is  carefully  suppressed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  variety  of 
the  author's  views  upon  this  head.  He  has  again 
and  again  assured  us,  that  our  Lord  had,  in  several 
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discourses  before  his  death,  communicated  to  his 
disciples  every  important  truth  :  and  yet  he  freely 
confesses,  in  other  places,  that  there  were  several 
important  truths  which  were  not  so  communi- 
cated, but  which  our  Lord  had  promised  to  convey 
to  his  disciples  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  he 
would  send  to  them  after  his  death.  (Guide, 
vol.  iii.  p.  64.) — It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  to  this 
Holy  Spirit,  or  Paraclete,  Mr.  F.  questions*, 
(p.  63.)  whether  it  may  not  simply  signify  Christ's 
RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION!"  This,  however, 
he  proposes  only  to  the  "  dispassionate  and  deep- 
thinking" — But  what  again  shall  we  say  of  the 
Evangelical  narration,  as  Mr.  F.  describes  the 

*  "  It  is  a  question,  which  may  be  proposed  to  calm  and 
dispassionate  and  deep-thinking  men,  whether  our  Lord, 
under  the  idea  of  a  Paraclete  or  Counsellor,  spoke  of  his 
resurrection  and  ascension  ;  events  which  so  greatly  contri- 
buted to  dispel  the  prejudices,  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and 
to  elevate  the  hearts  of  his  disciples ;  and,  in  short,  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth." — So  much  for  plain,  unrefined,  natural 
exposition.  Now,  if,  in  speaking  of  the  Comforter  that  was 
to  be  sent,  our  Lord  meant  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  it 
is  evident  that  we  may  substitute  these  words  for  that  which 
they  imply,  wherever  it  is  spoken  of.  And  then,  our  Lord's 
address  to  his  disciples  would  run  thus :  "  If  I  go  not  away, 
my  resurrection  and  ascension  will  not  come  to  you ;  but  if  I 
go,  I  will  send  him  (i.  e.  my  resurrection  and  ascension)  unto 
you.  And  when  he  is  come,"  &c.  "  However,  when  he 
cometh,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  (or,  in  other  words,  my  re- 
surrection and  ascension,)  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for 
he  (that  is,  my  resurrection  and  ascension]  will  not  speak  of 
himself,"  &c. —  I  certainly  must  leave  this  to  "the  dis- 
passionate and  deep-thinking,"  for  I  find  it  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  comprehension. 

Y    2 
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matter  in  another  place?  (p.  68.)  "  After  my 
resurrection,  I  will  declare  to  you  the  mil  and 
counsels  of  the  Father  without  any  indistinctness 
or  obscurity."  And  yet  to  this  he  immediately 
subjoins:  "The  sacred  historians  have  o\\\yvery 
briefly  recited  the  discourses  of  Jesus  with  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection" — Thus,  then, 
<*  the  will  and  counsels  of  the  Father"  the  ex- 
pounding in  all  the  Scriptures  (beginning  from 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets')  the  things  concerning 
himself,  —  which  were  vouchsafed  by  Christ  to 
his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  and  which  the 
Evangelists  have  (not  "  briefly"  but)  not  at  all 
"  recited,"  are  to  be  sought  for  precisely  where 
it  is  confessed  that  they  are  not :  and  the  Gospels 
are  alone  to  be  referred  to,  for  clear  and  distinct 
views  of  doctrines,  which  the  Gospels  do  not 
contain :  whilst  that  part  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
rejected  as  unnecessary,  and  even  injurious,  which 
was  specially  allotted  to  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating to  mankind  that  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
which  the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  conveyed  to  the  Apostles,  subsequently 
to  his  resurrection. 

Thus  we  find  this  writer,  who  is  to  clear  away 
all  mystery  and  difficulty  from  Scripture  truth, 
perpetually  at  variance  with  himself,  no  less  than 
with  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Surely, 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  form  at  least  a 
consistent  set  of  opinions,  before  he  attempted  to 
obtrude  them  on  the  public  j  and,  more  particu- 
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larly,  before  he  ventured  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  by  an  open  rejection  of 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  inspired 
Scripture.  Humility,  however,  is  not  one  of  the 
weaknesses  o£  this  writer:  and  certainly  knowledge 
is  not  his  forte.  —  Any  reply  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  investigation  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  arguments 
themselves.  Independently  of  their  extrava- 
gance, (I  had  almost  said,  their  folly,)  they  carry 
in  them,  as  we  have  seen,  their  own  refutation. 
In  truth,  the  object  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  to 
supply  the  subject,  not  to  promulgate  the  doc- 
trines, of  the  Gospel.  The  Evangelists,  therefore, 
confine  themselves  to  the  simple  duty  of  narra- 
tion :  and  the  doctrines,  which  altogether  de- 
pended upon  what  our  Lord  had  done  and  suf- 
fered, particularly  upon  his  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  into  heaven,  were,  after  this  ground- 
work was  fairly  laid,  to  be  fully  set  forth  by  those, 
to  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  had  solemnly  pro- 
mised the  unerring  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
who  were  especially  designated  by  him  for  that 
very  purpose.  See  p.  459 — 4*62.  of  vol.  i.  for 
farther  observations  upon  the  attempt  made  by 
Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Socinian  phalanx,  similar 
to  this  of  Mr.  F.'s,  to  beat  down  the  authority  of 
the  Epistles.  By  rejecting  the  Epistles,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  doctrines  which  they  con- 
y  3 
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tain,  Mr.  F.  indeed  thinks  that  he  may*  recon- 
cile "  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  of  whatever  de- 
nomination," to  Christianity.  (Guide,  &c.  vol.  i. 
pref.  p.  xv.) — No;  that  he  will  not  effect:  but 
he  will  accomplish  this, — he  will  render  Christi- 
anity very  little  different  from  what  Jews,  Turks, 
and  Infidels,  have  already  embraced. 

*  Upon  this  prudential  plan  of  clearing  away  mysteries 
from  Christianity,  in  order  to  bring  infidels  of  all  descriptions 
within  its  pale,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  observations  of  a 
writer,  whose  opinions  deserve  at  least  as  much  respect  as 
those  of  Mr.  fellowes.  —  "  As  to  the  mysterious  articles  of 
our  faith,  which  Infidels  would  by  no  means  have  us  forget ; 
"  Who,"  say  they,  "  can  swallow  them  ?  "  In  truth,  none  but 
those  who  think  it  no  dishonour  to  their  understandings  to 
credit  their  Creator.  Socinus,  like  our  Infidels,  was  one  of  a 
narrow  throat;  and  out  of  a  generous  compassion  to  the 
Scriptures,  (which  the  world,  it  seems,  had  misunderstood  for 
1500  years,)  was  for  weeding  them  of  their  mysteries;  and 
rendering  them,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  infallible  reason,  un- 
disgusting  and  palatable  to  all  the  rational  part  of  mankind. 
Why  should  honest  Jews  and  Turks  be  frighted  from  us  by 
the  Trinity,  fyc.  9  He  was  for  making  religion  familiar  and 
inoffensive.  And  so  he  did;  and  unchristian  too." — The 
same  admirable  writer  subjoins.  "  Those  things  which  our 
hands  can  grasp,  our  understandings  cannot  comprehend. 
Why  then  deny  to  the  Deity  himself,  the  privilege  of  being 
one  amidst  that  multitude  of  mysteries,  which  he  has  made  ?  " 
—  Such  are  the  striking  and  just  reflections  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Youny,  on  this  important  subject,  in  his  Centaur  not 
Fabulous  (p.  14.) ;  a  work  which,  in  this  age  of  frivolity, 
voluptuousness,  and  irreligion,  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  young  reader,  promising  him  in 
the  perusal,  not  less  entertainment  from  the  liveliness  of  its 
illustrations  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  than  improvement 
from  the  soundness  of  its  reasonings  and  the  animation  of  its 
piety. 
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Thus  then,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that 
we  have  the  very  essence  of  Socinianism  presented 
to  us  by  a  writer,  in  the  garb  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Established  Church  :  a  writer,  too,  who  expatiates 
in  every  page  on  the  moral  virtues ;  on  the  vir- 
tues of  truth,  honesty,  and  fidelity ;  whilst  he 
openly  boasts  of  the  good  policy  of  continuing 
in  the  bosom  of  that  Communion  which  he 
labours  to  subvert;  and  exultingly  avows  his 
breach  of  those  solemn  engagements,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  obtained  admission  within  its  pale. 
Such  plain  and  unenlightened  Christians,  as  have 
not  acquired  a  relish  for  the  refinements,  which 
enable  an  ingenious  casuist  to  violate  his  promise 
and  to  betray  his  trust,  will  be  apt  to  suspect 
that,  in  this  author's  hands,  Christianity  has  not 
only  been  abridged  of  its  mysteries,  but  also 
curtailed  somewhat  in  its  morality.  For  what 
do  those  articles  contain,  to  which  every  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  has  declared  his 
entire  and  unfeigned  assent,  but  the  very  doc- 
trines which  this  gentleman  ridicules  and  re- 
jects ?  Surely,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  and  the  various 
other  momentous  Christian  truths,  which  they 
pronounce  to  be  indispensable  to  the  formation 
of  a  genuine  Christian  faith,  are  not  to  be  found 
comprised  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
this  author  maintains  to  be  a  "  summary  of 
every  thing,  which  it  is  necessary  to  believe  or 
to  practise" 

Y  4 
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It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  conceivable,  how  a  per- 
son in  the  possession  of  a  sane  understanding  can 
reconcile  to  himself  subscription  to  the  articles 
of  any  Church,  and  rejection  of  the  doctrines 
which  those  articles  define.  To  say,  as  this 
author  does,  that  the  sixth  article,  in  pronouncing 
that  nothing  is  to  be  received  as  an  article  of 
faith  which  is  not  founded  in  Holy  Writ,  supplies 
a  dispensation  from  the  obligation  of  the  rest,  is 
to  make  as  short  work  with  the  articles  of  the 
Church,  as  he  has  already  made  with  the  canon 
of  Scripture.  Would  it  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, have  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble,  to 
reduce  the  articles  of  the  Church  to  the  single 
declaration  of  the  sixth  ?  Or,  indeed,  were  we  to 
seek  the  simplicity,  which  this  author  so  strongly 
recommends,  the  sixth  article  itself  must  be  yet 
farther  reduced,  to  correspond  to  the  just  dimen- 
sions of  Gospel  truth ;  and  the  whole  that  our 
Church  should  pronounce  to  be  requisite,  for  the 
true  belief  of  a  Christian  teacher,  should  at  once 
be  confined  to  the  range  of  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  But,  to  a  person  not  desirous  of 
escaping  from  the  obligations  of  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, it  would  naturally  occur,  that  the 
Church,  in  propounding  certain  articles  of  be- 
lief, could  never  have  acted  so  absurdly,  as  to 
superadd  to  these  one  paramount  article,  which 
was  to  do  away  the  obligation  of  all  the  rest. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  necessarily  reason 
thus :  that,  whilst  certain  doctrines  are  proposed 
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as  articles  of  faith,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  none  are  to  be  received  as  such, 
which  are  not  founded  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  is  clearly  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that 
the  articles  proposed  are  founded  upon  that 
authority,  and  to  be  received  as  articles  of  faith 
by  those  only  who  conceive  them  to  be  so 
founded. 

The  language  which  Mr.  Fellowes's  reasoning 
would  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  framers  of  the 
articles,  is  rather  whimsical.  "  For  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  diversities  of  opinion,  and  the  esta- 
blishing of  consent  touching  true  religion  *,  we 
require  from  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  an  unfeigned  assent  to  the  several 
doctrines  which  we  propose ;  and  for  the  better 
effecting  the  aforesaid  purpose,  we  also  require 
of  them,  each  for  himself^  according  to  his  private 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  modify  or  to  reject 
these  doctrines  at  pleasure,  and  to  introduce  such 
diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  may  respectively 
think  fit."  —  This  is  Mr.  Fellowes's  view  of  the 
matter.  I  would  suggest  to  him  a  view  of  it 
somewhat  different,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  present  day. — "I do  willingly  and 
ex  animo  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  the  indispensable  form 

*  The  Title  of  our  Articles,  in  describing  the  object  for 
which  they  are  framed,  uses  the  very  words  which  are  here 
printed  in  Italics. 
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of  subscription  ;  and  therefore  it  behoves  every 
one,  before  he  offers  himself  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  to  peruse  carefully  the  Articles  of  our 
Church,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  written 
word  of  God.  If,  upon  mature  examination,  he 
believes  them  to  be  authorized  by  Scripture,  he 
may  conscientiously  subscribe  them  :  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  reason  to 
dissent  from  any  of  the  doctrines  asserted  in 
them,  no  hope  of  emolument  or  honour,  no 
dread  of  inconvenience  or  disappointment,  should 
induce  him  to  express  his  solemn  assent  to  pro- 
positions, which,  in  fact,  he  does  not  believe."  * — 
(Bishop  Tomline's  Elements,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  56y.) 
— According  to  Mr.  Fellowes's  reasoning,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Christian  minister  may  express  his 
solemn  assent  to  propositions,  which,  in  fact,  he 
does  not  believe.  And  this  is  the  writer  who 
resolves  the  whole  of  Christianity  into  morality. 

Juravi  lingua,  mentem  injuratam  gero,  is  a  sen- 
timent which  has  seldom  been  so  openly  avowed, 
as  by  this  gentleman.  The  dishonest  subterfuge 
of  mental  reservation  has  been  often  charged 
upon  that  Church,  against  whose  corruptions  it 
has  been  the  glory  of  ours  to  protest.  It  mightf 

*  Dr.  Balguy,  in  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy, 
touching  the  articles,  affirms,  that  "  every  word  that  comes 
from  our  mouths  in  opposition  to  the  established  faith,  is  a 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  lawful  authority." 

f  It  has,  in  truth,  been  retorted,  in  a  late  publication,  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  and  directed  even  against  those  of 
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now  with  justice  be  retorted  upon  our  own,  if 
indeed  it  could  (as  I  confidently  trust  it  cannot) 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  subscription,  similar  to  those  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  F.,  prevail  in  any  degree  amongst 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment. 

But,  after  all,  we  do  not  find  this  gentleman 
completely  satisfied  with  his  own  views  of  the 
subject.  In  the  wish,  which  he  expresses  *,  that 
Parliament  should  give  relief  from  all  subscrip- 
tions to  doctrine,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  not 
altogether  contented  with  the  dispensation,  which 


our  clergy,  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  bound  by  their 
subscription  to  consider  the  articles  merely  as  articles  of 
peace.  Even  of  these  this  author  pronounces,  that  they  must 
be  allowed  to  have  acted  under  impressions  "  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  Christian  sincerity,  and  favourable  to  per- 
jury." What  then  would  the  same  writer  have  said  of  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  who,  so  far  from  viewing 
those  Articles,  to  which  he  had  solemnly  declared  his  un- 
feigned assent,  as  Articles  of  peace,  openly  arraigns  them  as 
grossly  antiscriptural,  and  professes  it  to  be  his  determination 
to  oppose  and  to  overturn  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power?  —  The  passage  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  Ivi.  of  the  Introduction  to  a  work,  entitled  The 
Protestant  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  —  The 
author  of  the  Introduction  (who  styles  himself  Irenceus) 
possesses  ability  and  information,  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
than  that  which  he  has  undertaken  to  support;  and  many 
things  have  fallen  from  his  pen,  in  that  treatise,  which  well 

deserve  the  consideration  of  Protestant  divines 1  mention 

this  the  more  willingly,  because  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  publications  by  any  late  writer  of  the  Romish 
Church,  alike  deserving  of  notice. 
*   Guide  to  Imm.  vol.  i.  pp.  xviii.  xix. 
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he  conceives  the  6th  article  to  supply.  Whether 
Parliament,  however,  grant  such  relief  or  not,  his 
free  spirit  is  not  to  be  restrained. — "  When  the 
Church  of  England  got  rid  of  one  Pope,  it  never 
intended  to  raise  up  thirty-nine  in  its  place."  * 
(p.  xxi.)  And  if  the  church  presume  to  do  so, 
he  is  at  all  events  released  from  such  iniquitous 
exercise  of  authority,  by  a  duty  of  higher  obli- 
gation,— the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  great 
spiritual  King.  (p.  xxi. — xxiii.)  But  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  this  duty  authorizes  him  to  betray 
his  trust,  by  voluntarily  continuing  a  member 
of  a  particular  communion,  which  he  labours, 
in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
to  overturn  ;  labours  to  overturn,  by  the  very 
means  which  his  connexion  with  that  commu- 
nion supplies;  and  the  enjoyment  of  which 
means,  he  pretty  plainly  intimates  to  be  the 
principal  cause  for  which  he  maintains  that 
connexion,  (pp.  xix.  xx.) 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that,  in  this 
deliberate  endeavour  to  overturn  the  doctrines 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  this  advocate  for  Christian  free- 
dom, who  spurns  with  such  indignation  these  Popes  which 
are  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  devising  at  the 
same  time  a  Pope  of  his  own,  to  which  he  would  have  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  compelled  to  bend  the  knee.  For, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  (note  *  pp.  320,  321.)  his  favourite 
plan  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  should  be 
COMPELLED  to  teach  nothing  but  pure  morality.  Thus,  like 
most  of  the  other  mighty  advocates  for  freedom,  the  liberty 
which  he  wishes  for,  is  merely  the  liberty  to  deprive  others 
of  theirs. 
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which  the  articles  enforce,  this  author  considers 
himself  by  no  means  chargeable  with  a  violation 
of  his  engagements.  The  argument  indeed  is 
somewhat  new.  It  amounts  to  this:  that  he  who 
attends  to  the  direct,  natural,  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  articles,  is  least  likely  to  arrive  at  their 
right  construction :  and  that,  as  to  the  letter,  they 
are  in  truth  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Whoever  doubts  this  to  be  a 
fair  representation,  may  turn  to  the  pages  last 
referred  to;  and  also  to  p. 33 — 42.  of  Relig. 
without  Cant,  where  we  find  the  author  more 
fully  unfolding  the  entire  mystery  of  his  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject  j  —  for  mystery  and 
paradox  this  author  does  not  dislike,  where  they 
are  of  his  own  creation.  It  is  there  laid  down, 
authoritatively,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
articles  is  not  to  be  collected  from  the  articles 
themselves,  but  from  the  sense  of  the  clergy  at 
large  ;  who,  it  is  affirmed,  "  may  put  any  con- 
struction *  upon  them  which  they  think  best :" 

*  Dr.  Paley,  a  writer  certainly  not  of  the  same  stamp  with 
Mr.  Fellowes,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  this  matter. 
"  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Religion,  though  no  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assent,  may  properly  enough 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  OATHS,  be- 
cause it  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  ;  which 
rule  is  the  ANIMUS  IMPONENTIS.  The  inquiry,  therefore, 
concerning  subscription,  will  be,  quis  imposuit,  et  quo  animo  ?" 
—  (Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  p.  148.)  — 
This  is  manifestly  an  inquiry,  of  a  nature  very  far  removed 
from  that  which  Mr.  F.  recommends  to  us.  And,  although  I 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Paley  either  as  to  his  general  notion  of 
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that,  "  according  to  that  construction,  the  articles 
may  and  ought  to  be  subscribed;'*  and  that  he, 

the  intent  of  the  articles,  or  as  to  his  idea,  that  the  ANIMUS 
IMPONENTIS  terminates  with  the  legislature  that  enacted  them, 
yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably  denied,  that  he  proposes 
the  true  principle  of  their  interpretation.  A  just  corrective  of 
the  laxity  with  which  Dr.  Paley  applies  that  principle,  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Gisbornes  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
p.  190—192.  To  this  work,  as  well  as  to  Bishop  Tom- 
lines  Elements,  I  would  earnestly  advise  the  divinity  student 
to  resort  for  accurate  notions  upon  this  subject.  Very  loose 
opinions  have  been  scattered  abroad,  by  various  writers,  upon 
this  point ;  a  point,  which  of  all  others  demands  a  most  con- 
scientious precision.  But  of  all  these  writers,  none,  perhaps, 
of  any  note,  has  advanced  a  more  relaxed  system,  than  the 
late  Cambridge  Professor,  Dr.  Hey,  who,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  however  much  of  learning  and  good  sense  they  may 
otherwise  contain,  has  certainly  merited  the  charge  made  by 
Bishop  Law,  of  leading  the  members  of  the  Church  "into  all 
the  labyrinths  of  a  loose  and  a  perfidious  casuistry."  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  13.)  His  description  of  the  nature  of  the  tacit  repeal 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Geneva,  (vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  and  his 
manifest  recommendation  of  it  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
by  other  churches,  will  supply  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  —  Dr.  Powell,  again,  another  eminent  member 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  given  but  too  much 
colour,  by  certain  expressions  of  his  in  his  Discourse  on  Sub- 
scriptions, for  the  wild  opinions  of  Mr.  Fellowes  upon  this 
subject :  although  when  well  considered,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  context,  they  will  be  found  to  give  him  no  support. 
The  following  observations  of  this  writer  deserve  to  be  quoted. 
Speaking  of  the  subscription  of  the  clergy,  he  says ;  "  Our 
articles  of  Religion  are  not  merely  articles  of  Peace.  They 
are  designed  also  as  a  test  of  our  opinions.  For,  since  it  can- 
not be  imagined,  that  men  should  explain  with  clearness,  or 
enforce  with  earnestness,  or  defend  with  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, such  doctrines  as  they  do  not  believe ;  the  Church 
requires  of  those,  who  are  appointed  to  teach  religion,  a  so- 
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who  thus  subscribes  them,  inasmuch  as  he  main- 
tains a  unity  of  doctrine  with  the  majority  of  his 
brethren,  "  is  a  better  friend  to  the  Church  of 
England,  than  he  is,  who  may  subscribe  the 
articles  in  a  sense  more  agreeable  to  the  letter," 
&c. — Thus  we  are  informed  by  a  writer,  who 
boasts  of  not  submitting  his  opinions  to  authority, 
that  we  are  not  to  exercise  our  private  judgment 
in  discovering  the  true  sense  of  the  articles,  but 
to  take  it  entirely  on  trust  from  others.  This 
however  turns  out,  in  the  conclusion,  to  be,  after 
all,  but  a  convenient  mode  of  rendering  the 
whole  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  very 
individual,  who  thus  modestly  disclaims  its  exer- 
cise. For,  since  all  is  now  to  be  decided  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  clergy,  and  since  there  is  no 
practicable  contrivance  whereby  this  suffrage 
can  be  numerically  collected,  the  sense  of  the 
majority  must,  of  course,  be  precisely  that  which 
each  individual  may  conceive  it  to  be.  But, 
again,  as  it  is  not  merely  "  the  majority  of  the 
living  members,"  but  "  particularly  the  most 
learned,  upright,  and  judicious  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  constitute  that  Church;" 

lemn  declaration  of  their  faith.  Nor  is  it  more  unreasonable 
to  exclude  a  man  from  this  office,  who,  through  error,  un- 
avoidable suppose,  and  innocent  error,  is  unfit  to  execute  it ; 
than  to  deny  him  a  single  employment,  for  which  he  is  acci- 
dentally disqualified.  He,  therefore,  who  assents  to  our  ar- 
ticles, must  have  examined  them,  and  be  convinced  of  their 
truth."  —  Dr.  Powells  Discourses  on  various  Subjects,  pp.  33, 
34.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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it  must  be  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  these,  it 
is  manifest,  that  is  to  determine  the  point.  Now 
who  are  the  most  learned,  upright,  and  judicious 
members  of  that  Church  ?  These  clearly  can  be 
no  other  than  they  who  reject  all  mystery;  who 
make  Christianity  nothing  but  a  moral  rule;  who 
can  discern  in  it  nothing  more  than  Dr.  Priestley, 
or  Mr.  Belsham,  or  any  other  free  expositor  who 
would  divest  it  of  all  its  peculiarities ;  who,  in 
short,  agree  with  Mr.  Fellowes,  in  pronouncing 
the  entire  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  comprised  in  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  our 
author  ends  where  he  began,  and  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  articles  as  well  as  the  genuine 
sense  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  collected  only  from 
him  who  has  supplied  us  with  The  Guide  to 
Immortality. 

Now  what  is  all  this  less  than  insanity  ?  But 
it  is  the  insanity  of  a  vain  mind,  of  which  we  see 
too  many  instances  on  religious  subjects  daily. 
Well  might  a  periodical  writer,  whose  attach- 
ment to  religious  truth  entitles  him  to  general 
praise,  describe  this  writer  as  "  presumptuous, 
idolizing  his  own  conceptions,  and  fancying  his 
own  reason  infallible,  and  cutting  short  the  line 
of  faith,  exactly  where  it  happens  to  interfere 

with    their    suggestions. Already "    (it    is 

added)  *  "  he  is  a  latitudinarian  in  the  widest 

*  It  should  be  observed,  that  these  remarks  were  drawn 
forth  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  writer's  performances. 
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sense  of  the  word :  the  natural  progress  is  from 
that  to  a  fanciful,  self-willed,  merely  nominal 
Christian  j  making  even  the  Gospels  bend  to 
his  own  whim.  From  this  point  the  descent  to 
Deism  or  even  Atheism  is  perfectly  easy :  nor 
do  we  know,  indeed,  that  a  Deist  differs  much, 
except  in  name,  from  such  a  Christian." 

Mr.  F.  has,  it  is  true,  congratulated  himself 
on  his  good  fortune,  in  being  the  subject  of  these 
animadversions  of  the  British  Critic ;  as  they 
have  furnished  the  occasion  of  his  "  receiving  so 
much  elegance  of  praise,  from  one  who  is  equally 
distinguished  by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  benevolence."  (Relig.  without 
Cant,  pref.  p.  xxxviii.) — That  Dr.  Parr  has 
proved  his  benevolence,  by  the  high  panegyric 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  Mr.  F.,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  but  whether  he  has  done  equal 
credit  to  his  intellect,  or,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, whether  he  has  served  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  Christianity,  by  such  indulgence  of 
that  amiable  feeling,  is  certainly  much  to  be 
doubted.  Had  Dr.  Parr  confined  himself  to  the 
testimony  which  he  has  borne  to  the  purity  and 
benevolence  *  displayed  in  the  private  life  of  Mr. 


He  has  since  travelled  farther  in  the  same  direction  ;  and 
given  additional  proof  of  the  justice  of  those  animadversions, 
and  the  truth  of  those  prognostics. 

*  Dr.  Parr  speaks  in  terms  altogether  unmeasured  of  the 
benevolent  and  charitable  feelings  which  uniformly  govern  the 
life  and  guide  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pellowes.     And  yet  it  is  an 
VOL,  II.  Z 
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j  as  he  is  a  competent,  so  he  would  have 
been  admitted  to  be  an  unexceptionable  witness. 
But,  in  speaking  of  an  author,  whose  works  are 
before  the  public,  Dr.  Parr,  however  highly  his 
learning  and  talents  may  be  (and  highly  they 
ought  to  be)  rated,  yet  cannot  possibly  expect, 
that  the  opinion,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  pro- 
nounce upon  that  author's  productions,  shall 
necessarily  regulate  the  public  decision.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  in  the  declarations  which  this 
classical  and  most  elaborate  writer  has  hazarded 


extraordinary  effect  of  those  benevolent  and  charitable  feel- 
ings, that  he  should  every  where  throughout  his  writings 
pour  forth  the  language  of  virulence  and  contempt  against  all 
who  support  the  creeds  and  articles  of  the  Church,  against 
all,  in  short,  who  deem  any  thing  beyond  his  abridged  form 
of  Christianity  necessary  for  a  Christian.  Perhaps  even  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  illiberal  bigot  a  stronger  instance  of 
the  want  of  charity  cannot  be  adduced  than  that  which  this 
author  supplies  (as  has  been  noticed,  p.  317«),  in  speaking 
of  those,  who  "  teach  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  of 
innate  depravity,  imputed  righteousness,"  &c.  In  short,  it  is  of 
a  writer,  who  has  war  continually  in  his  mouth,  that  Dr.  Parr 
pronounces  peace  to  be  for  ever  in  his  heart.  It  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  see  such  a  writer  represented  as  using  in  his 
own  person  the  language  of  Grotius,  "  Pacem  amavi  semper 
amoque,"  even  in  the  qualified  sense  in  which  this  pacific 
disposition  is  described.  (Spital  Sermon,  p.  82.)  —  Dr.  Parr's 
universal  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  will  readily 
suggest  to  him  whose  language  I  use,  when  (without  being 
deterred  by  the  "  tales  pacis  hostes  insurrecturos,"  &c.)  I 
beg  to  substitute  for  the  foregoing  the  following  description, 
as  more  aptly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  his  friend,  — 


ovs  iifY,  op6£>$ 
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on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Fellowes's  theological  pub- 
lications, although  nothing  can  shake  his  re- 
putation as  a  scholar,  he  may  not  have  added 
much  to  his  character  as  a  divine.  For  when  he 
tells  us,  that  he  finds  but  "  two  or  three  points  of 
controversial  divinity  in  which  he  dissents  from 
Mr.  Fellotues"  (who  in  almost  every  point  of 
controversial  divinity  dissents  from  the  Articles 
of  the  Established  Church :)  and  that  he  dis- 
covers scarcely  any  thing  to  be  objected  to, 
except  "  that  Mr.  F.  does  not  assent  to  some 
positions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  *  about  original  sin  ; 
for  the  attempt  to  refute  whom,  some  enlight- 
ened believers  may  applaud,  and  some  orthodox 

*  Dr.  Parr,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  his  mind  respecting 
the  book  published  by  this  excellent  man,  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian, which  gave  rise  to  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  says, 
that  the  description  of  it  lies  in  the  following  narrow  compass 

—  T«  f*ev  If  a^ytfS)  ov  jt/ts^v^ua*;  TO,   8e  JM.ET«,  ov  <ruv/rjp,»  ;  ra   8e  ITT* 

-nrao-iv,  ou  8ox<|ua£c<.'.  —  Now  although  there  be  some  opinions  in 
Mr.  Wilberforce  's  work,  to  which  I  am  as  unwilling  to  apply 
the  $»x«/x»£«  as  Dr.  Parr  can  be ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  it  would  neither  have  discredited  his  discernment  to  have 
understood  the  reasoning,  nor  his  taste  and  piety  to  have 
stored  his  memory  with  many  of  the  results  which  it  contains. 
— I  confess,  I  think  it  but  a  bad  symptom  of  the  times,  when 
even  grave  characters  can  be  found  to  join  in  the  vulgar  ridi- 
cule of  distinguished  piety :  when  religious  seriousness  but 
serves  as  a  ground  for  ludicrous  denominations  and  sarcastic 
epithets  ;  and  these  too  not  confined  to  the  light  and  the 
malevolent,  but  receiving  a  partial  sanction  from  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  divine,  and  even  admitted  with  more  than  tole- 
ration in  one  of  the  great  assemblies,  with  whose  morality  and 
corruption  those  of  the  entire  people  of  these  nations  are 
vitally  interwoven. 

z  2 
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churchmen  would  pardon  him  :"  —  when  he  tells 
us  these  things,  he  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  either 
that  he  has  perused  Mr.  F.'s  writings  with  an  eye 
of  blamable  partiality,  where  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious truth  demanded  an  honest  search  and  even 
a  piercing  scrutiny  ;  or  that  his  own  opinions 
hang  but  loosely  and  uncertainly  upon  the  point 
of  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Parr  needs  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  not  to 
be  conceded  even  to  the  amiable  sympathies  of 
friendship  ;  nor  their  just  measure  and  degree  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  formation  of  a  polished 
and  a  pointed  sentence.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  in  his  praises  of  Mr.  F.  he  had  not  selected 
as  a  mark  of  his  sense,  his  being  "  a  CHRISTIAN 
WITHOUT  BIGOTRY."  It  certainly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Fellowes 
has  returned  the  compliment,  by  describing  his 
eloquent  encomiast,  as  "  a  PRIEST  WITHOUT  IN- 
TOLERANCE AND  WITHOUT  GUILE."  The  reci- 

procal  panegyric  might  surely  have  been  ren- 
dered sufficiently  palatable,  without  the  seasoning 
of  illiberal  aspersions  upon  Christianity  and  its 
Priesthood. 

Dr.  Parr,  for  whose  general  character  -and 
talents  I  feel,  in  common  with  all  who  can  ap- 
preciate integrity  and  genius,  a  sincere  and  un- 
affected reverence,  may  think  that  I  have  spoken 
too  strongly  upon  this  subject.  But  the  impress 
of  his  praise  is  no  slight  matter  ;  and  the  danger 
of  its  giving  a  circulation  to  what  ought  not  (and 
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without  it  perhaps  would  not)  obtain  currency 
with  the  public,  demands  an  open  exposure  of 
the  baseness  of  the  coin,  to  which  it  would  attach 
a  fictitious  value. 

In  truth,  mischievous  as  are  the  publications 
of  Mr.  Fellowes,  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  animadvert  upon  them  in  this  place, 
but  that  the  eloquent  eulogies  of  Dr.  Parr,  joined 
to  the  writer's  presenting  himself  to  the  public 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  might,  by 
throwing  young  readers  off  their  guard  as  to  the 
true  character  and  object  of  his  works,  expose 
them  to  be  misled  by  the  false  lights  of  a 
treacherous  Guide.  To  such  readers,  the  satis 
eloquentia?,  sapientice  parum,  of  the  author,  is  inu 
posing ;  the  specious  gloss  of  liberality  and  bene- 
volence, which  his  writings  wear,  is  attractive ; 
the  classic  authority  of  his  splendid  panegyrist  is 
commanding.  And,  as  it  was  for  readers  of  this 
description,  especially  for  students  in  divinity 
intended  for  holy  orders,  that  the  present  work 
was  originally  designed,  it  naturally  falls  within 
its  province  to  endeavour  to  secure  them  against 
such  snares,  when  calculated  to  entrap  them  into 
false  notions  of  their  duties  as  professors  of  a 
Christian  faith,  or  of  their  engagements  as  mem- 
bers of  a  National  clergy. 
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NO.  LXXIII.  —  THE  ATONEMENT  BY  THE  SACRIFICE 
OF  CHRIST  MORE  STRICTLY  VICARIOUS,  THAN 
THAT  BY  THE  MOSAIC  SACRIFICES,  WHEREBY  IT 
WAS  TYPIFIED. 

PAGE  64.  (c) — The  justness  of  the  position, 
here  laid  down,  will  be  readily  perceived,  not 
only  from  the  observations  in  pp.  63,  64.  of  vol.  i., 
but  yet  more  fully  from  comparing  what  has  been 
said  in  Numbers  XXXVIII.  and  XXXIX.  on 
the  vicarious  import  of  the  legal  sacrifices,  with 
the  remarks  in  Number  XLII.  on  the  true  and 
essentially  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The 
reflections  contained  in  pp.  348,  349.  385,  386. 
of  vol.  i.  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  as 
pointing  out  the  due  proportion  of  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  atonements.  See  also  p.  .59 — 61. 
of  vol.  i.,  and  Number  LXVIII.  and  p.  231, 
232.  in  Number  LXIX. 

I  subjoin  here  a  very  extraordinary  paragraph, 
which  I  find  in  a  treatise  of  Danzius  de  Aurgeo 
Redemptionis  humance,  on  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
mission by  the  Jews  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
the  SON  for  the  sins  of  men,  pursuant  to  an  eter- 
nal compact  with  the  FATHER  to  that  end. — 
"  Consentiunt  hie  nobismet  Judsei,  scilicet  Deum 
Patrem  cum  Filio  suo  jam  ab  aeterno  de  redi- 
mendo  humano  genere  consilium  iniise.  Hinc 
notabilem  quendam  hac  de  re  inter  Deum  et 
Messiam  dialogum,  per  fabulam,  fingunt :  quern 
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ex  Helvico  hie  apponere  placet,  qui  eundem  ex 
R.  Mos.  Haddarschan,  super  Gen.  i.  3.  excerp- 
sit,  et  ita  sonat ;  Dixit  Jehova  sanctus  Benedictus, 
Messia  juste  mi !  isti,  qui  sunt  reconditi  apud  te, 
hiyusmodi  erunt,  quodfuturum,  ut  peccata  eorum 
inducant  te  in  jugum  grave,  &c.  Respondit  co- 
ram  eo  Messias,  Domine  mundi !  Ego  quidem 
Icetus  suscipio  super  me  tribulationes  istas,  sive 
tormenta  :  eo  tamen  pacto,  ut  tu  in  diebus  meis 
vivifices  mortuos,  et  eos,  qui  a  jprimo  Adamo  usque 
ad  illud  tempus  mortui  fuerint,  SfC.  Dixit  ei 
Sanctus  Benedictus,  Concedo.  Protinus  igitur 
suscepit  ex  dilectione  super  se  Messias  tormenta 
omnia  et  tribulationes,  sicut  scriptum  est,  les. 

LIII.     AFFLICTUS    IPSE,     ET     ANGUSTIATUS    EST." 

Meuschen.  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  p.  850 

This  extract  I  give  to  the  reader  as  matter  of 
curiosity. 


NO.    LXXIV.  CONCLUDING    NUMBER. 

PAGE  64.  (d) — Those  objections,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  would  have  been  improper  and  im- 
practicable from  the  pulpit,  have  been  carefully 
canvassed  in  the  preceding  dissertations.  It  has 
been  the  wish  of  the  Author  to  notice  all  that 
seemed  in  any  degree  deserving  of  attention. 
They,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  do  him  the  justice  to  allow,  that  he 
has  omitted  none  of  moment.  Whether  he  has 
z  4 
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been  as  successful  in  their  refutation,  as  he  has 
been  industrious  in  their  collection,  it  is  for 
others  to  judge.  This  at  least  he  can  venture  to 
affirm,  that  he  has  examined  them  with  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  Truth  and  Scripture.  And 
he  now  concludes  this  inquiry  with  an  humble, 
and  not  unanxious,  hope,  that  the  Word  of  God 
may  not  have  suffered  in  his  hands. 


APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING   AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE 

UNITARIAN    SCHEME, 

AS    DESCRIBED   BY    MR.  BELSHAM, 

IN    HIS    REVIEW    OF    MR.  WILBERFORCfi's    TREATISE; 

WITH    OCCASIONAL    STRICTURES 
ON    THE   LEADING   ARGUMENTS    ADVANCED   IN   THAT    PUBLICATION. 


O,  frojjua  /uaXXov  Tj^TTovTa*."  —  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  20. 


«  I  like  not  that  arrogant  theology,  which  presumes  to  explore  what 
angels  desire  to  look  into,  and  which,  failing  in  its  attempt,  rejects  as  absurd 
what  it  is  not  able  to  understand."  —  Bishop  Watson's  Charge  in  1795. 

"  Aperte  dicite  non  vos  credere  Christi  Evangelio:  nam  qui  in  Evangelio 
quod  vultis  creditis,  quod  vultis  non  creditis,  vobis  potius  quam  Erangelio 
creditis."  —  Aug.  cont.  Faust,  torn.  vi.  p.  336.  ed,  1569. 
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IN  supplement  to  certain  remarks  in  the  preced- 
ing sheets,  (particularly  to  those  in  vol.  i.  pp.  12, 
13.  69—88.  148—154.  168—177.)  it  becomes 
necessary  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline  of  the  opi- 
nions of  that  sect,  which,  under  the  assumed  title 
of  UNITARIAN,  has  presumed  to  arrogate  the  ex- 
clusive profession  of  the  Divine  Unity ;  and 
which  has  of  late  years  exerted  itself,  in  the  Sis- 
ter Country,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  activity, 
for  the  subversion  of  the  doctrines  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  National  religion. 

An  abstract,  presenting  at  one  view  the  leading 
principles  and  consequences  of  the  system,  di- 
vested of  the  imposing  phraseology  which  writers 
of  modern  days  know  so  well  how  to  apply  to  all 
objects  whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  may  prove 
not  less  beneficial  to  some  who  have,  than  to 
others  who  have  not,  embraced  its  doctrines. 
The  task,  indeed,  is  not  without  its  difficulty. 
To  seize  what  is  fugitive  j  to  fix  that  which  is 
ever  in  the  act  of  change  ;  to  chain  down  the 
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Proteus  to  one  form,  and  to  catch  his  likeness  ere 
he  has  shifted  to  another; — this  is  certainly  a 
work  not  easy  to  be  accomplished.  What  Uni- 
tarianism,  however,  was  in  the  year  *  1798,  a 
writer,  who  professes  himself  its  faithful  inter- 
preter and  vindicator,  has  circumstantially  de- 
tailed. Mr.  Belsham,  the  late  theological  teacher 
at  Hackney,  has,  ex  qfficio,  announced  the  creed 
of  the  day :  and,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  dissent 
can  admit  concurrence,  the  doctrines  which  he 
has  promulged  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
be  those  generally  received  by  the  Dissenters  of 
theJJnitarian  denomination  throughout  the  Sister 
Country. 

The  scheme,  as  presented  by  this  writer,  in 
his  Review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce' s  Enquiry,  is 
briefly  as  follows. — Beginning  with  the  existence 
of  "  an  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  Being, 
as  the  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  rational 
religion,"  he  pronounces  the  essence  of  this 
Being  to  be  love :  and  from  this  he  infers,  as  a 
demonstrable  consequence,  that  none  of  the 
creatures  formed  by  such  a  being,  "  will  ever  be 
made  eternally  miserable."  To  suppose  the 
contrary,  he  maintains,  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  benevolence,  but  directly  con- 

*  This  Appendix  was  originally  drawn  up  in  the  year  1 800i 
What  have  been  the  wanderings  of  the  fugitive  since  that 
period,  the  Author  has  had  little  leisure,  and  less  inclination, 
to  explore.  He  is  also  disposed  to  think,  that  full  as  much 
consequence  has  been  already  attached  to  the  subject,  as  it  is 
entitled  to. 
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tradictory  to  the  plainest  principles  of  justice. 
That  all  will  rise  again  after  death,  he  admits  to 
have  been  taught  by  Christ:  and  he  likewise 
admits,  that  "  the  wicked  will  be  raised  to  suf- 
fering." But,  since  God  would  act  unjustly  in 
inflicting  "  eternal  misery  for  temporary  crimes, 
the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  can  be  but  remedial, 
and  will  terminate  in  a  complete  purification 
from  moral  disorder,  and  in  their  ultimate  re- 
storation to  virtue  and  happiness*  ;  or,  as  he 
elsewhere f  expresses  it,  "  Moral  evil  must  be 
expelled  by  the  application  of  natural  evil;" 
and,  if  not  fully  effected  in  this  life,  "  the  pro- 
cess must  be  carried  on  by  the  severer  sufferings 
of  a  future  retribution."  —  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
a  purgatory^  stands  immoveably  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  Divine  justice :  and  the  antithesis 
between  eternal  misery  and  temporary  crimes  is 
made  to  complete  the  demonstration  of  the  Uni- 
tarian ;  by  which  he  is  not  only  enabled  to  com- 
municate "  confidence"  and  "  tranquillity"  to 
the  "enlightened  and  virtuous  believer §,"  but, 
he  might  have  also  added,  a  hardened  and  fear- 
less security  to  the  impenitent  offender:  and 
without  this,  he  contends,  "  the  God  of  nature 
must  be  viewed  as  frowning  over  his  works,  and, 
like  a  merciless  tyrant,  dooming  his  helpless 
creatures  to  eternal  misery,"  &c.|| — Whoever 

*  Review,  &c.  p.  12—16.  f  Pp.  4-1,  42. 

$  See,  besides  the  above  references,  p.  154. 
6  P.  21.  II  P.  20. 
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desires  to  see  this  curious  specimen  of  reasoning 
fully  examined  and  exposed,  will  find  ample 
satisfaction  in  Mr.  Walker's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  p.  40 — 42. 

Having  thus  softened  down  the  article  of  judi- 
cial retribution,  and  lightened  guilt  of  most  of 
its  terrors,  as  well  as  of  much  of  its  deformity, 
(there  being,  as  he  contends,  "  a  preponderance 
of  virtue,  even  in  characters  contaminated  with 
the  grossest  vice*;")  he  naturally  proceeds  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  atonement  by  Christ. 
— The  notion  of  his  death,  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  Mr.  B.  totally  rejects : 
and  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  his  blood, 
he  holds  to  be  an  entire  mistake,  founded  in  the 
misunderstanding  of  certain  phrases  peculiar  to 
the  Jewsf :  and  finally,  for  the  full  establishment 
of  his  opinions,  he  refers  us  to  Dr.  J.  Taylor ; 
the  amount  of  whose  reasoning  on  this  head, 
"  in  his  admirable  t  Key"  as  Mr.  B.  thinks 

*  Pp.  14.  38,  39,  40.  42.  f  Pp.  17,  18.  105,  106. 

j  In  a  periodical  publication,  distinguished  for  the  upright- 
ness and  talent  with  which  it  is  conducted,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  series  of  valuable  letters,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
work  above  alluded  to:  and  in  the  conclusion,  the  writer 
observes  as  follows,  upon  this  "  admirable  Key"  —  "  The  key 
of  this  author  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  the  legitimate  one.  I 
should  rather  be  tempted  to  resemble  it  to  some  of  those  false 
keys,  vulgarly  called  picklocks. —  The  web  of  the  key,  to  speak 
technically,  is,  in  those  ingenious  instruments,  cut  to  as  slender 
a  form  as  is  consistent  with  the  strength  necessary  for  turning 
the  bolt,  in  order  that  the  chance  of  the  impediment  from 
the  wards  may  be  as  little  as  possible.  But  the  lock,  with 
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proper  to  call  it,  has  been  already  examined  at 
large,  in  the  foregoing  work,  especially  vol.  i. 
pp.  177—184.  196—198.  314—326. 

The  merits  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  having, 
in  the  scheme  of  this  writer,  no  connexion  with 
the  acceptance  of  man ;  the  notion  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  even  that  of  his  pre-existence,  are 
discarded  as  wild  chimeras.  Jesus  Christ  he 
considers  "  as  a  man  in  all  respects  like  to  his 
brethren : "  and  he  seems  particularly  anxious 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Unitarian  should  not  be 
confounded  with  those  of  Socinus ;  who,  he  says, 
whilst  he  properly  maintains,  "  that  Jesus  had 
no  existence  before  his  birth,  yet  admits  the 
unscriptural  and  most  incredible  notion,  that, 
since  his  resurrection,  he  has  been  advanced  to 
the  government  of  the  universe."*  The  father 
of  Socinianism  had  but  half  accomplished  the 
work  of  degrading  the  Son  of  God,  whilst  he 
allowed  him  a  superiority  over  the  human  kind 
after  death.  Mr.  B.,  with  strict  consistency, 
completes  the  system  ;  and  boldly  contends,  that 

which  this  theological  adventurer  had  to  do,  was  of  such  a 
peculiar  construction,  as  to  resist  every  effort  to  open  it, 
except  with  the  true  key.  The  Doctor  gave  some  desperate 
wrenches,  and  doubtless  imagined  that  he  had  effected  his  pur- 
pose when  he  found  the  key  turn  in  his  hand.  But  it  has  been 
discovered  by  others,  that  he  did  no  more  than  break  it  in 
the  lock,  and  the  bolt,  for  any  thing  which  he  has  done  to  re- 
move it,  remains  where  it  was  before."  —  Christ.  Observ.  vol. 
vi.  p.  504.  —  The  figure  undoubtedly  conveys  no  incorrect 
idea  of  the  work  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  with  Soci- 
nian  writers,  and  with  good  reason,  to  extol. 
*  P.  74. 
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as  he  differed  in  no  respect  from  man  in  his 
mode  of  coming  into  the  world,  so  can  lie  have 
no  dominion  or  superiority  over  him  in  the  world 
of  spirits.  That  he  "is  indeed  now  alive,  and 
employed  in  offices  the  most  honourable  and 
benevolent,"  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny  :  but, 
since  "  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  place  where 
he  resides,  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  he  is 
engaged"  he  maintains,  that  "  there  can  be  no 
proper  foundation  for  religious  addresses  to  him, 
nor  of  gratitude  for  favours  now  received,  nor 
yet  of  confidence  in  his  future  interposition  in 
our  behalf."*  Thus,  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  place  and  occupations  of  the  Son  of  God, 
is  all  intercourse  between  man  and  his  Redeemer 
at  an  end!  Thus  says  Mr.  Belsham.  And  so 
far  is  he  from  considering  our  blessed  Lord  as  an 
object  of  religious  address,  that  he  can  look  on 
him  only  as  the  "  most  excellent  of  human  cha- 
racters, the  most  eminent  of  all  the  prophets 
of  God ;"  whose  "  memory  he  reveres,"  whose 
"  doctrine  he  embraces,"  in  whose  "  promises  he 
confides,"  and  to  whose  "  authority  he  bows."f 

To  what  then  does  Christianity  amount,  on 
Mr.  Belsham's  plan?  To  nothing  more  than  good 
habits ;  and  these  habits,  the  result  of  man's  own 
unaided  and  independent  exertions,  or  rather  the 
result  of  external  influences  and  irresistible  im- 
pressions.t  Those  usually  received,  and  (as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  properly  styles  them)  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  which  declare  the  cor- 

*  P.  85.  f  Pp.  84-,  85.  t  PP-  170—175. 
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r up fed  state  of  human  nature,  the  atonement  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  our  author  rejects  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  truth  and  Scripture.*  The  prepon- 
derance of  virtue  over  vice  in  the  world  at  large, 
and  with  a  very  few,  if  any  exceptions,  in  every 
individual  in  particular,  he  maintains  to  be  in- 
disputable, f  The  practice  of  virtue,  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  only  ground  of  acceptance 
with  God,  without  any  regard  to  faith  in  Christ, 
to  his  merits,  or  his  sufferings,  all  which  he  pro- 
scribes as  notions  unscriptural  and  absurd t:  and 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  that 
which  prompts  to  virtue,  he  finds  little  difficulty 
in  expunging  this  likewise  from  his  creed,  being 
fully  satisfied  "  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  supernatural  operation  on  the 
mind."  §  The  sole  incitements  to  virtuous  con- 
duct spring,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  from  "  the 
circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed,  and 
the  impressions  to  which  they  are  exposed:"  — 
"  moral  and  religious  habits,  not  being  acquired 
in  any  different  way  from  other  habits  of 
mind  :"  ||  —  that  is,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
all  being  equally  the  result  of  a  necessary  opera- 

*  P.  170.  f  Pp.13,  14.  38,  39. 

f  Pp.  104,  105.  172,  173. 
§  P.  97.— See  also  pp.  70,  71.  76,  77,  78,  79. 
||  Pp.  134.  148.  173.  180. 
VOL.  II.  A    A 
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tion  :  the  religious  tendency,  as  well  as  its  oppo- 
site, naturally  arising  out  of  a  certain  "  state  of 
the  brain  * ;"  and  "  habits  growing  by  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  impressions  with  the  same  re- 
gularity and  certainty,  with  which  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  are  produced  and  matured  by  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  fructifying 
showers."  f 

Thus  does  the  advocate  of  human  merit  vin- 
dicate the  independency  of  human  virtue.  Let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  this  more  fully. 
—  "  Virtuet  is  a  system  of  habits,  conducing  to 

*  P.  171.  f  PP-  174,  175 — also  p.  41. 

J  Mr.  B.  in  his  Elements,  where  it  is  his  intention  to  con- 
vey his  ideas  in  the  most  scientific  form,  defines  virtue  to  be, 
"  the  tendency  of  an  action,  affection,  habit,  or  character,  to 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  agent."  (p.  371.)  It  is  at  the 
same  time  to  be  noted,  that  of  this  tendency  the  true  and 
proper  judge  is  the  agent  himself.  What  then  follows  ?  Why, 
plainly  this,  as  Dr.  Price  has  properly  objected,  that,  agree- 
ably to  this  definition,  "  any  the  most  pernicious  and  horrible 
effects  will  become  just  and  fit  to  be  produced  by  any  being, 
if  but  the  minutest  degree  of  clear  advantage  or  pleasure  may 
result  to  him  from  them."  (Review  of  Morals,  p.  183.)  Now 
how  does  Mr.  Cooper,  who  coincides  in  Mr.  Belsham's  senti- 
ments, reply  to  this  ?  "  Granted.  But  let  God  look  to  that. 
A  future  state  of  retribution  has  been  ascertained  for  the  very 
purpose  of  obviating  this  objection."  Mr.  B.  indeed  admits, 
that  "  the  expression  is  harsh,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Supreme  Being ;"  but  contends  "  that 
the  meaning  is  just,  and  the  reply  satisfactory."  —  What !  a 
retribution  hereafter !  Wherefore  a  retribution  ?  Must  a  being, 
whose  only  business  was  to  calculate  the  balance  of  advantage, 
suffer  for  a  mistake  in  that  calculation,  when  he  made  it  with 
a  view  to  that  which  alone  he  was  bound  to  look  to,  his  own 
advantage?  And  this,  too,  when  he  could  not  by  any  possi- 
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the  greatest  ultimate  happiness*  :"  "  and  men 
being  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the  habits 
they  form,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of 
the  impressions  to  which  they  are  exposed  | ;" — 
or,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  the  result  of  a  neces- 
sary and  mechanical  operation,  and  arise  out  of 
causes  independent  of  the  agent,  if  such  he  can 
be  called.  Now  it  seems  natural  to  demand  of 
this  writer,  in  what  respect  his  scheme  differs 
from  that  part  of  the  high  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
which  he  most  strongly  reprobates  ?  Does  he  not 
equally  with  the  reformer  of  Geneva  contend 
that  man  has  nothing  which  he  can  call  his  own  ? 
Does  he  not,  equally  with  him,  reduce  every  ac- 
tion under  the  necessary  and  irresistible  control 
of  motives,  in  which  the  agent  has  no  choice,  and 
over  which  he  can  have  no  power  ?  And  does  he 
not,  whilst  he  thus  concurs  with  the  follower  of 
Calvin,  differ  from  himself,  by  abolishing  the 
very  idea  of  merit,  whilst  he  makes  merit  the 
foundation  of  his  system  ? 


bility  have  made  a  different  calculation.  For,  as  Mr.  B.  in- 
forms us,  (Elements,  p.  391.)  "  the  only  difference  between 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  vicious  person  is,  that  the 
former  was  placed  in  circumstances,  and  exposed  to  impres- 
sions, which  generated  virtuous  habits  and  affections,  and  the 
latter  in  circumstances  by  which  vicious  principles  and  dis- 
positions were  produced  :"  the  one  so  circumstanced  as  that 
he  must  unavoidably  calculate  right,  and  the  ofher  so  circum- 
stanced as  that  he  must  unavoidably  calculate  wrong So 

much  for  the  true  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 
*  P.  38.  f  P.  4-1. 
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Mr.  B.,  indeed,  exerts  all  his  ingenuity,  as 
Dr.  Priestley  had  done  before  *,  to  escape  from 
this  resemblance  to  the  Calvinist.  The  attempt, 
however,  is  vain.  The  Unitarian  may  fancy 
that  he  has  provided  a  complete  salvo  for  the 
difficulties  of  his  system,  and  a  clear  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  the  Calvinist,  by  substituting 
his  notion  of  a  purgatory  for  that  of  eternal 
punishment.  But  here,  the  consequences  with 
which  he  presses  the  Calvinist  return  upon  him- 
self. For,  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  "  infinite 
justice  and  goodness  to  doom  a  being  to  eternal 
misery,  for  no  other  cause,  but  that  of  not  extri- 
cating himself  out  of  the  state  in  which  his  Cre- 
ator placed  him,  without  any  power  to  act  or 
willf ;"  I  would  ask,  by  what  principles  of  rea- 
soning it  can  be  reconciled  to  the  same  infinite 
justice  and  goodness,  to  doom  to  temporary  mi- 
sery a  being  placed  in  circumstances  precisely 
similar  ;  i.  e.  determined  to  one  certain  mode  of 
action,  by  an  indissoluble  chain  of  motives,  and 
an  irresistible  necessity.  If  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment for  that  which  was  the  result  of  inevitable 
necessity,  be  repugnant  to  the  essential  nature 
of  justice,  it  must  be  equally  so,  whether  that 
punishment  be  of  long  or  of  short  duration. 
The  quantity  of  the  evil  endured,  if  no  evil 
whatever  ought  to  be  inflicted,  can  make 
no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 

*  Philosoph.  Necessity,  sect.  xiii.  f  Review,  p.  58. 
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Power  that  prolongs  or  heightens  the  punish- 
ment, where  no  punishment  was  deserved,  may 
be  more  malignant,  but  cannot  be  more  un- 
just. Thus,  then,  allowing  to  the  Unitarian  the 
full  benefit  of  his  purgatorial*  scheme  (for 

*  The  formal  notion  of  a  purgatory  I  find  laid  down  by 
our  author,  in  the  philosophical  treatise  before  alluded  to,  in 
which  it  is  his  professed  object  to  give  to  students  accurate 
and  fundamental  notions  on  all  the  leading  subjects  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  That  the  precision  of  his  ideas  may  not 
suffer  in  the  reporting,  I  shall  state  them  in  his  own  words. 
"  If  there  be  a  future  life,  the  immediate  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  when  they  enter  upon  it  must  be  a 
state  of  very  considerable  pain  and  suffering.  For  the  great 
majority  of  human  characters  are  alloyed  with  one  or  more 
vicious  habits  and  affections.  These  must  be  put  under  a 
process  of  cure,  more  or  less  severe  in  proportion  to  Hie  ma- 
lignity of  the  moral  disease" — Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
tfie  Mind,  p.  402.  Our  author  also  affirms  that  he  has  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  for  this  doctrine.  I  apprehend  it 
must  be  the  Second  of  Maccabees,  where  others  have  pre- 
tended to  find  it  also.  Or,  perhaps,  as  lie  has  not  joined  in 
turning  the  doctrine  to  so  good  account  as  those  who  profess 
to  have  found  it  there,  his  authority  has  been  of  that  classical 
nature  which  might  better  suit  a  philosopher. 

"  Ergo  exercentur  prenis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt :  alias  panduntur  inanes 
Suspense  ad  ventos ;  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes."  j£n.  Lib.  vi. 

"  For  this  are  various  penances  enjoined ; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind ; 
Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  plunged  in  fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  all  the  rust  expires. 
All  have  their  Manes,  and  those  Manes  bear." 

DHYDEN. 
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which  however  Scripture  supplies  not  the  small- 
est foundation),  he  is  exposed,  equally  with  the 
Calvinist,  to  the  charge,  which  he  himself  brings 
against  the  latter,  of  "  impeaching  the  character 
of  his  Maker,  and  traducing  his  works."*  —  Thus 
much  for  the  consequences  of  the  two  systems. 

Again,  as  to  the  principle  of  necessity,  it  is 
precisely  the  same,  whether  the  Unitarian  endea- 
vour to  dignify  it,  by  the  title  of  philosophical ; 
or  degrade  it,  by  that  of  predestinarian.  Or,  if 
Mr.  Belsham  will  still  pretend  to  differ  from  the 
follower  of  Calvin,  whom  he  describes  as  equally 
with  himself  pronouncing  man  a  necessary  instru- 
ment destitute  of  self-agency,  it  can  only  be  in 
this  j  that  whilst  the  latter  makes  man  a  necessary 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  Mr.  B.'s  system 
admits  the  possibility  of  rescuing  him  from  this 
slavish  subjection  to  his  Maker,  by  placing  him 
under  the  irresistible  control  of  chance,  or  destiny r, 
or  some  other  equally  conceivable  power.  For, 
to  suppose  all  the  actions  of  man  to  spring  ne- 
cessarily from  motives,  and  these  motives  the 
unavoidable  result  of  external  impressions  and 
local  circumstances ;  the  divine  Spirit  giving  no 
direction  in  the  particular  case,  and  the  man 
having  no  power  either  to  regulate  their  ope- 


Pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Papists,  have  heretofore 
held  these  notions :  to  these  we  must  now  add  the  Philoso- 
phical Unitarian. 

*  Review,  p.  37. 
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ration  or  to  resist  their  impulse  ;  is  to  suppose 
all  that  the  Stoic  and  the  Atheist  could  desire. 

Such  is  the  exalted  merit  of  man,  fashioned 
by  the  deistical  jargon  of  that,  which  equally 
disgraces  Christianity  and  philosophy,  by  as- 
suming their  names.  Such  are  the  lights  afforded 
us  by  the  Rational  Christian :  who  mends  Cal- 
vinism by  Purgatory ;  secures  to  man  a  property 
in  his  actions,  by  rendering  him  the  unresisting 
slave  of  motives ;  and  maintains  the  interests  of 
religion,  by  subjecting  human  conduct  solely  to 
the  mechanical  operations  of  secondary  causes. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  make  out 
Mr.  Belsham's  system.  But  it  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  inconsistency,  that  the  statement  of 
the  absurdities  in  one  part  of  an  argument,  is 
liable  to  be  discredited  by  contradictory  positions 
in  another.  Thus,  whilst  Mr.  B.  repeatedly 
affirms,  that  man  is  not  to  look  to  the  influence 
and  sustaining  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  but  solely 
to  his  own  exertions,  or,  as  he  most  singularly 
explains  these  exertions,  to  circumstances  and 
impressions  which  work  upon  his  mind  by  a 
mechanical  and  necessary  operation  j  he  pro- 
fesses, in  other  places,  not  altogether  to  banish 
the  notion  of  the  divine  agency.  "  We  are," 
he  says,  "  thankfully  to  ascribe  all  our  improve- 
ments, our  hopes,  and  our  consolations,  to 
God."*  Mr.  B.  has  here  struck  a  little  out  of 

*  P.  175. 
A   A    4< 
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the  path  to  direct  Atheism,  in  which  he  seemed 
before  rapidly  advancing :  and  this  saving  clause 
was  indispensable  to  a  writer,  who  professes  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  when  we 
come  to  inquire,  on  what  ground  our  gratitude 
is  due  to  a  Being,  who  has  not  contributed  by 
any  beneficial  influence  to  the  improvement  of 
our  virtue,  we  find  our  independence  of  a  divine 
grace  still  carefully  secured,  inasmuch  as  the 
sole  foundation  of  our  thankfulness  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  is,  that  "  to  his  appointment,  and 
continued  agency,  all  causes  owe  their  efficacy."* 
It  is,  then,  for  the  original  constitution  and  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  the  works  of  nature  alone 
that  we  are  to  be  grateful  j  and  not  for  any  spe- 
cial operation  of  a  divine  influence,  in  any  indi- 
vidual case.  May  we  not,  therefore,  fairly  apply 
to  our  philosopher,  what  Cicero  pronounced  of 
the  refiners  of  ancient  times,  "  verbis  reliquisse 
Deos,  re  sustulisse?" 

But,  that  we  may  the  more  perfectly  under- 
stand our  author's  meaning,  he  supplies  us  with 
a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  a  judicious 
instructer  should  endeavour  to  reclaim  a  vicious 
person,  desirous  of  reformation.  Having  first 
carefully  guarded  him  against  all  unscriptural 
doctrines,  such  as  original  sin,  atonement,  merits 
of  Christ,  and  the  like  ;  having  warned  him,  not 
to  expect  any  supernatural  impressions  upon 

*  Pp.  175.  180. 
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his  mind,  nor  to  imagine  that  moral  and  religious 
habits  are  to  be  acquired  in  a  way  different  from 
any  other;  having  pointed  his  attention,  par- 
ticularly, to  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which 
direct  him  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  &c. : 
having  urged  him  to  fix  in  his  mind  just  and 
honourable  sentiments  of  God,  as  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  beings*;"  —  he  proceeds, 
more  circumstantially,  to  the  case  of  the  offender; 
and  beginning,  in  due  form,  with  a  dejinition  of 
Virtue,  "  as  a  course  of  conduct  leading  to  the 
greatest  ultimate  happiness,'*  and  of  Vice,  as 
"  that  which  leads  to  misery;" — he  next  lays 
before  the  sinner,  (or,  in  the  milder  vocabulary 
of  Mr.  B.,  the  "  person  oppressed  by  the  tyranny 
of  evil  habits f,")  the  exact  state  of  his  case. — 
"  You  are  deficient  in  virtuous  habits  ;  you  wish 
to  form  them  :  you  have  contracted  vicious  affec- 
tions; you  wish}  to  exterminate  them.  You 

*  P.  174.  f  P.  172. 

J  N.  B.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  reform- 
ation of  this  person  "  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits," 
(so  alarming  and  fanatical  a  phrase  as  that  of  sinner  I  must 
not  use,)  that  he  feel  no  remorse,  be  the  vicious  acts  that  he 
has  committed  ever  so  enormous.  For  Mr.  Belsham  informs 
us,  in  his  Elements,  (pp.  307.  406.)  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity  supersedes  remorse."  And,  indeed,  it 
is  happy  that  it  does  so;  because,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  pronounces  remorse  not  to  be  essential  to  repentance ;  he 
proves,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself  highly  perni- 
cious ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  "  founded  upon  the  belief,  that  in 
the  same  previous  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  have 
acted  otherwise." — A  perfect  freedom  from  uneasiness  of 
mind,  after  the  murder  of  a  parent,  or  the  seduction  of  the 
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know  the  circumstances  in  which  your  vicious 
habits  were  originally  contracted,  and  by  which 
they  have  been  confirmed.  Avoid*  these  cir- 


innocent ;  an  undisturbed  composure,  flowing  from  the  con- 
viction that  under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
have  acted  otherwise,  must  surely  contribute  much  to  ac- 
celerate the  repentance  of  the  offender,  and  to  complete  his 
reformation ! 

*  This  is  a  whimsical  sort  of  address,  from  a  writer  who, 
upon  his  principle  of  necessity,  maintains  the  impossibility  of 
avoiding,  upon  the  recurrence  of  similar  circumstances,  any 
act  which  has  once  been  performed.  For  if  this  be,  as  he 
contends  it  is,  (Elements,  &c.  p.  107.)  a  sufficient  reason 
for  asserting  that  the  person,  who  has  once  yielded  to  any 
temptation,  must  under  the  like  circumstances  yield  to  it 
again,  and  that,  consequently,  the  only  chance  for  his  escape 
is  to  be  found  in  flight ;  it  must  likewise  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  concluding  that  he,  who  has  not  at  one  time  been  able  to 
fly  from  the  circumstances  which  brought  the  temptation, 
will  not  be  able  to  fly  from  them  at  another ;  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time  of  the  intended  flight  being  the  same  as 
before :  and  thus  the  impossibility  recurs  ad  infinitum.  — 
Our  writer  had  condemned  Mr.  Godwin,  (Elements,  &c. 
p.  405.)  for  the  indiscreet  avowal  of  the  consequences  of  this 
system ;  namely,  that  necessary  agents  are  incapable  of  moral 
discipline.  But  has  not  Mr.  B.  himself,  as  completely  dis- 
closed the  secret  by  his  reasoning  ?  For,  if  a  necessary  agent 
can  never  acquire  an  increase  of  strength,  to  resist  the  tempt- 
ations of  vice,  where  is  the  improvement  in  moral  discipline  ? 
This  Parthian  moralist,  who  is  to  be  for  ever  unequal  to  the 
r«8/a  WT/A/VIJ,  and  can  hope  to  conquer  only  by  flying,  will 
find  that  he  will  not  have  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
conquest,  if  his  steed  is  to  be  as  much  fettered  in  the  flight 
as  he  is  himself  manacled  in  the  conflict.  Alas  !  that  Mr.  B. 
will  not  permit  his  penitent  to  call  to  his  aid  that  auxiliary, 
and  that  armour,  which  would  enable  him  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  / 
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cumstances,  and  give  the  mind  a  contrary  bias. 
You  know  what  impression  will  produce  justice, 
benevolence,  &c. — Expose  your  mind  repeatedly 
and  per  sever  ingly  to  the  influence  of  these  impres- 
sions, and  the  affections  themselves  will  gradually 
rise,  and  insensibly  improve,  &c. — ALL  that  is 
required  is  judgment,  resolution,  time,  and  per- 
severance!"*  Really,  Mr.  B.  must  excuse 

me,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I  know 
nothing  in  the  English  language  equal  to  this, 
except  the  Energies  of  Miss  Bridgetina  Bo- 
therim.^  It  is  not  my  intention  to  introduce 

*  Pp.  174,  175. 

f  Modern  Philosophers :  —  a  work  which,  if  perused  with 
feelings  favourable  to  religion  and  order,  must  be  allowed  to 
furnish  a  decisive  proof  that  Mrs.  Hannah  More  is  not  the 
only  female,  of  the  present  day,  by  whom  zeal  and  talents 
have  been  eminently  displayed,  in  defence  of  all  that  can  be 
deemed  valuable  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Were  we,  in  truth,  to  search  out  among  the  authors  of 
later  times,  for  those  who  have  most  successfully  promoted 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  by  the  combination  of  what 
is  most  interesting  with  what  is  most  edifying  in  their  writings, 
we  should  find  them  to  have  been  principally  of  the  other 
sex.  With  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  ranks 
eminent  in  that  class,  —  and  whose  numerous  and  diversified 
publications,  scattering  their  benefits  through  every  gradation 
of  society,  from  the  prince  down  to  the  peasant,  have  come 
home  to  the  breasts  of  all  with  that  irresistible  force  which 
springs  from  the  united  powers  of  piety  and  genius,  —  we  have 
to  connect,  in  grateful  remembrance,  the  names  of  Hamilton, 
of  Bowdler,  of  West,  of  Chapone,  and  (notwithstanding  some- 
thing that  one  could  wish  to  be  otherwise)  of  Barbauld.  To 
"  the  venerable  Elizabeth  Carter  and  the  blooming  Elizabeth 
Smith"  we  have  also  to  cast  our  eyes ;  if,  in  Mrs.  More's 
words,  we  would  "  contemplate  profound  and  various  learning 
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ludicrous  ideas  upon  such  a  subject :  but  the 
resemblance  is  too  striking  and  apposite  to  be 
overlooked. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Belsham's  language  is  intelli- 
gible, his  process  of  conversion  amounts  to  this  : 
—  He  tells  the  vicious  person,  that  he  has  con- 
tracted bad  habits ;  and  he  desires  him  by  all 
means  to  get  rid  of  them.  How  far  this  salutary 
advice  and  direction  would  operate  to  the  reform- 
ation of  the  sinner,  they,  who  may  have  been 
reclaimed  from  vicious  courses  by  such  means, 
can  best  say.  But  one  thing  deserves  particu- 
larly to  be  remarked,  that,  whilst  the  mind  of  the 
sinner  is  directed  to  contemplate  the  excellence 
of  virtue,  to  excite  its  own  energies,  to  expose 
itself  to  impressions,  and  the  like,  not  one  word 
escapes  of  the  propriety  of  prayer  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  supplication  for  divine  assistance  seems 
to  be  expressly  excluded,  and,  indeed,  evidently 
must  be  so,  on  Mr.  Belsham's  principles.  For, 
if  goodness  be  the  necessary  result  of  impressions 
and  circumstances,  the  mechanical  effect  of  par- 
chastised  by  true  Christian  humility ;"  and  if  we  would  wish 
to  dwell  on  the  recollection  of  "  acquirements,  which  would 
have  been  distinguished  in  a  university,  meekly  softened 
and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of  every  do- 
mestic virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise  of  every  feminine  em- 
ployment." (Calebs,  pp.  250,  251.)  Did  my  present  subject 
lead  me  merely  to  advert  to  the  distinction  which  superior 
talents,  exquisite  taste,  and  the  charms  of  fine  composition, 
confer  upon  the  female  writers  of  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overlook  the  commanding  claims  of  Miss 
Edgeworth. 
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ticular  traces  on  the  brain,  derived  from  the  ge- 
neral operation  of  established  and  unalterable 
laws  of  our  constitution,  there  is  no  room,  in  the 
particular  case,  for  divine  interference.  We  may, 
according  to  Mr.  B/s  principles,  indulge  in  sen- 
timents of  complacency  to  that  first  Cause,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  whose  original  arrangement 
we  feel  in  the  individual  instance ;  but  prayer 
addressed  to  the  Divine  Being  can  have  no  ra- 
tional object.  Prayer,  accordingly,  forms  no 
part  of  this  writer's  system.  In  no  one  line  of 
his  work  does  he  recognise  it  as  a  Christian  duty : 
—  indeed  the  mention  of  it  has  not  once  escaped 
him. 

It  is  not  then  surprising,  that  we  should  find 
Mr.  B.  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  opportu- 
nities and  inducements  to  prayer  by  contending, 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  not  prescribed  the 
appointment  of  a  day  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship.  But  he  goes  farther.  He  affirms,  that 
"  Christianity  expressly  abolishes  every  such 
distinction  of  days :"  *  that,  "  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  every  day  is  alike;  no  one 
more  holy  than  another  :  that  whatever  employ- 
ment, or  amusement,  is  lawful  or  expedient  upon 
any  one  day  of  the  week,  is  equally  lawful  and 
expedient  on  any  other  dayf :"  that,  conse- 
quently, "  a  virtuous  man  is  performing  his  duty 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  really,  and  as  accept- 
ably, when  he  is  pursuing  the  proper  business  of 

*  Review,  p.  20.  f  Pp.  20.  139. 
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life,  or  even  when  enjoying  its  innocent  and  de- 
cent amusements,  as  when  he  is  offering  direct 
addresses  to  him  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  temple."* 
From  these  premisses  he  peremptorily  concludes, 
that  all  distinctions  of  days  should  be  exploded  : 
that  our  business,  and  our  amusements,  should 
be  pursued  on  every  day  alike  :  and  that  the 
laws  which  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
are  "unreasonable  and  unjust."f  He  likewise 
maintains,  that  the  Sabbatical  spirit  naturally 
leads  to  uncharitable  and  censorious  feelings  t ; 
that  "  persons  who  are  so  very  religious  on  a 
Sunday,"  (as  to  make  regular  attendance  on  the 
services  of  the  church  a  matter  of  conscience,) 
"  are  too  apt  to  lay  aside  religion  for  the  rest  of 
the  week§;"  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Sabbatical  observance  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Virtue.  To  this  pernicious  institution 
our  author  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  the 
decrease  of  national  morality :  and  he  rejoices, 
with  a  Christian  joy,  that  the  late  "  ill  advised" 
proposition,  "  for  enforcing  a  stricter  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,"  was  wisely  rejected  by  the 
Legislature.  || 

Now,  it  may  perhaps  occur  to  a  plain,  unphi- 
losophical  reader  to  inquire,  what  sort  of  teacher 
of  Christianity  is  this,  who  thus  levels  Christ, 
through  the  whole  of  his  existence,  to  the  rank 
of  human  nature ;  —  leaves  man,  for  acceptance, 

*  P.  133.  f  Pp.  140,  14-1.  J  P.  14-1. 
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to  his  own  merit ;  and  that  merit  the  pure  result 
of  external  impressions,  and  mechanical  opera- 
tion ;  —  rejects  the  notion  of  prayer*,  making 

*  How  different  are  the  reflections  of  true  philosophy, 
guided  by  a  pious  reverence  for  the  superior  lights  of  Reve- 
lation !  The  words  of  a  distinguished  and  attractive  writer, 
whose  publications  have  always  tended  to  promote,  what  his 
life  has  uniformly  exemplified,  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue, 
are  too  interesting  and  important  to  be  omitted  on  this  sub- 
ject.— "  If  we  admit  the  truth  of  Revelation,  the  evidence 
which  it  delivers  of  the  special  interposition  of  God,  in  the 
physical  and  moral  government  of  the  world,  must  be  deemed 
decisive.  Instead,  therefore,  of  involving  ourselves  in  the 
mazes  of  metaphysical  subtilty,  let  us  direct  our  attention 
to  the  foundation  of  that  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  which  is 
at  once  the  most  interesting  duty,  and  the  noblest  privilege  of 
our  nature.  We  are  taught  that  he  who  cometh  to  God,  must 
believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  dili- 
gently seek  him ;  that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  :  that  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him  :  that  if  we,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  to  our  children,  how  much  more  shall  our  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him.  For 
this  thing,  says  St.  Paul,  /  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it 
might  depart  from  me :  And  our  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words,  O  !  my  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  :  Nevertheless  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  Indeed  the  form  of  devotion, 
which  Christ  recommended  to  his  disciples,  affords  the  clearest 
proof  that  he  regarded  prayer  as  an  acceptable  and  efficacious 
act.  Nor  is  this  supposition  inconsistent  with  that  immuta- 
bility of  the  divine  attributes,  which  is  essential  to  their  nature 
and  perfection.  The  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  justice  of  the 
Deity  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  But  this 
unchangeableness  implies,  that  in  their  exercise  they  are 
always  accommodated  to  the  purest  rectitude,  and  to  the 
greatest  sum  of  felicity.  And  thus  a  Providence  is  established, 
which  discriminates  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ; 
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man  as  it  were  independent  of  his  Maker  ;  — 
and,  finally,  proscribes  the  Sabbath,  as  destruc- 


which  adapts  the  properest  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  ends ;  and  regulates  all  things  so  as  to  work  together 
for  the  highest  good.  To  this  superintending  direction  a  pious 
Christian  will  look  up,  with  humble  confidence,  for  ease  under 
suffering,  for  protection  in  danger,  and  consolation  in  sorrow. 
If  prayer  were  not  enjoined,  as  a  duty,  he  would  instinctively 
perform  it  as  a  refuge  for  human  infirmity.  And  he  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  such  filial  dependence  will  be  indul- 
gently accepted  by  his  heavenly  Father,  who  in  his  divine 
administration  is  characterized  as  being  ever  ready  to  bind  up 
the  broken  in  heart ;  to  heal  the  wounded  in  spirit;  and  to 
give  good  gifts  to  them  that  worthily  ask  him"  FATHER'S 
INSTRUCTIONS  —  Part  the  Third— by  Thos.  Percival,  M.  D. 
p.  118 — 120.  I  the  more  willingly  refer  to  this  excellent 
performance,  because,  independent  of  the  value  of  the  passage 
here  extracted,  and  the  vein  of  fervent  piety  which  pervades 
the  entire  volume,  the  observations  which  it  contains  on  the 
subject  of  the  Divine  permission  of  Evil,  the  topics  it  suggests 
for  the  farther  confirmation  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  the  directions  it  conveys  for  the  due  regulation  of  the 
Clerical  conduct  and  character,  entitle  it  to  the  most  serious 
perusal  of  every  friend  to  religion  and  virtue. 

Since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  revered 
person,  spoken  of  in  the  above  note,  has  paid  the  last  debt  of 
nature :  and  has  gone  to  receive,  in  another  state,  the  reward 
of  the  piety  and  virtues  which  distinguished  him  in  this. — To 
offer  any  general  remarks  here  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
a  man  so  estimable  and  so  esteemed,  would  be  little  worthy 
of  a  subject  whose  magnitude  and  interest  entitle  it  to  the 
most  ample  consideration.  To  the  memory  of  this  venerated 
friend,  I  have  already  elsewhere  offered  an  humble  tribute. 
And  happily,  as  preserving  to  society  a  valuable  light,  a 
complete  Memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  has  been  given  to 
the  public,  by  his  son,  Dr.  Edward  Percival,  now  of  Dub- 
lin.— This  Memoir,  prefixed  to  the  entire  collection  of  Dr. 
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five  of  Religion  and  Morality  ?  Mr.  B.  being 
aware  that  such  a  question  would  naturally  sug- 
gest itself,  has  been  careful  to  supply  the  answer. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  desires  to  be  considered,  as 
a  "  Moral  teacher  of  Christianity."  *  And,  lest 
we  might  not  perfectly  understand  the  nature  of 
this  Moral  or  Unitarian  Christianity  which  he 
teaches,  he  informs  us,  that  it  is  substantially 
the  same  with  the  system  of  Lepaux,  and  the 
Theophilanthropes  of  France.  This  is  a  fair  and 
candid  account  of  the  matter.  The  same  title, 
which  they  can  produce  to  the  denomination  of 
Christians,  Mr.  B.  can  undoubtedly  advance. 
Indeed,  his  must  be  allowed  to  be  yet  stronger : 
for,  though,  as  he  observes,  their  "  common  prin- 
ciple is  a  belief  in  the  existence,  perfection,  and 
providence  of  God,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life ;  and  their  rule  of  morals,  love  to  God, 
and  good  will  to  men  ;"  and  thus,  as  he  re- 
marks, their  "  professed  principles  comprehend 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  yet,  in  not 
admitting  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  Theo- 
philanthropists  deprive  themselves  of  the  only 

Percival's  works,  must  be  too  well  known  and  too  justly  ap- 
preciated, to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the 
fidelity  and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  The 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  the  talent  which  it  exhibits, 
conspire  to  afford  the  happiest  presage,  that  the  son  will  prove 
himself,  through  life,  not  unworthy  of  the  father,  whose 
endowments,  whose  attainments,  and  whose  excellencies,  he 
has  recorded. 
*  P.  227. 
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solid  ground  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  fu- 
ture existence."*  Thus,  we  see,  in  one  short 
view,  the  nature  of  Mr.  Belsham's  Unitarian 
scheme,  and  its  advantage  over  that  of  the  French 
Theophilanthropes.  He  not  only  holds,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  the  above-mentioned  essential 
principles  of  Christianity ;  but  he  also  maintains, 
in  addition,  that  a  man  has  actually  risen  from 
the  dead  :  the  admission  of  which  fact  into  the 
creed  of  the  Theophilanthropes,  he  candidly  con- 
fesses, would  have  left  his  scheme  no  superiority 
over  theirs ;  inasmuch  as,  by  laying  a  solid  ground 
for  their  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  it  would  have 
rendered  their  system  perfectly  complete. 

But,  seriously,  are  these  the  doctrines  of  that 
sect,  who  call  themselves  Unitarians,  in  the  sister 
country :  or  are  they  erroneously  ascribed  to 
them  by  Mr.  Belsham  ?  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  applause  bestowed  on  Mr.  B/s 
performance  by  writers  of  that  denomination  in 
England,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  has 
given  a  fair  representation.  Now,  if  he  has,  it 
surely  seems  unworthy  of  men,  who  exult  in  the 
open  and  fearless  avowal  of  their  opinions,  to 
trifle  with  the  name  of  Christian  ;  and  if  he  has 
not,  it  is  full  time,  that  they  should  throw  back 
Mr.  B.'s  doctrines  on  himself,  and  his  Theophi- 
lanthrope  associates.  I  am  most  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  no  person  has  a  right  to  deny  to  Mr.  B. 
the  appellation  of  a  "  Moral  teacher."  To  this 

*  P.  217. 
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he  is  fully  entitled,  as  having  a  firm  belief  in  the 
existence  and  general  providence  of  God ;  and 
as  inculcating  principles,  that  tend  to  beget  love 
and  gratitude  to  that  Being,  and  to  produce  a 
corresponding  benignity  of  affection  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  impressing  the  duties  of  benevolence 
and  social  kindness  to  man,  as,  I  make  not  the 
smallest  question,  he  truly  feels  them.  But, 
whilst  thus  much  is  freely  admitted,  surely  Mr. 
B.  cannot  reasonably  be  offended  if  he  should  be 
denied  the  appellation  of  a  "teacher  of  Christi- 
anity?" For  what  is  Christianity?  Is  it  any  thing 
differing  from  the  natural  religion  of  the  Deist  ? 
Arid  if  differing;  is  it  in  doctrines,  or  in  pre- 
cepts ?  Not  in  doctrines,  according  to  Mr.  B.  j 
for  he  asserts,  again  and  again,  that  it  has  none 
peculiar.  Is  it  in  precepts  ?  No,  says  Mr.  B. ;  for 
the  pure  and  simple  scheme  of  the  Theophilan- 
thrope,  who  rejects  Revelation,  "  comprehends 
the  essence  of  Christianity."  And  has,  then, 
Jesus  Christ  passed  as  a  mute  across  the  great 
stage  of  human  affairs  ?  And  shall  we  denomi- 
nate ourselves  from  Him  who  has  taught  us  no- 
thing different  from  what  we  knew  before?  No, 
says  Mr.  B.,  this  is  not  so :  by  his  rising  from  the 
dead,  he  has  proved  to  us  the  certainty  of  a  future 
life.  —  Is  this  then  Christianity  ?  —  Of  this,  Mr. 
B.  may  be  an  excellent  teacher :  but  in  such 
Christianity,  his  instructions  will,  I  trust,  ever  be 
confined  to  a  very  small  number  indeed. 

And  is   Mr.  B.  displeased  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
B  B  2 
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force,  for  calling  this  "  a  sort  of  halfway-house 
between  orthodoxy  and  infidelity  ?"  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  most  people  of  plain  sense  and  candid 
minds,  who  have  not  been  visited  by  any  rays  of 
modern  illumination,  will  rather  be  of  opinion, 
that  Mr.  W.  has  erred,  in  not  advancing  this 
mansion  a  little  beyond  the  middle  point.  Nor 
is  this  without  countenance  from  Mr.  B.  himself, 
since  he  confesses,  that  "  of  the  two  he  would 
rather  approach  the  confines  of  cold  and  cheer- 
less scepticism,  than  the  burning  zone  of  merci- 
less orthodoxy*;"  by  which  last  it  must  be 
observed,  he  understands  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  held  by  the  Established  Church  ;  mer- 
ciless being  merely  the  ordinary  adjunct  to  the 
character  of  every  established  priesthood. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  B.  exhibits  rather  an 
unfortunate  specimen  of  that  calm  and  softened 
charity,  which  distinguishes  and  adorns  the  tem- 
perate region,  where  he  rejoices  to  find  himself 
placed,  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  "  ineligible  extremes."  A  want 
of  integrity,  a  disregard  of  truth,  "  indolence, 
pride,  and  bitter  zeal  against  all  who  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  the  public  creed,"  he  represents  as 
the  never  failing  consequences  of  an  established 
religion,  "  whether  true  or  false  ;"  the  unvarying 
characteristics  of  "an  established  priesthood." 
Such  a  body,  he  contends,  "  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
a  persecuting  order."  "All  breathe  the  same 
*  P.  263. 
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fiery  and  intemperate  spirit.  Truth  and  honest 
inquiry  they  are  paid  to  discountenance  and  re- 
press."* "  Interested  priests  and  crafty  statesmen 
will  continue  to  support  a  religious  establishment, 
which  answers  their  private  and  political  pur- 
poses, at  the  same  time  that  they  hold  its  doc- 
trines in  contempt."!  The  object,  to  which  these 
observations  are  intended  more  immediately  to 
apply,  Mr.  B.  does  not  leave  his  reader  at  a  loss 
to  discover,  when  he  plainly  affirms,  that  the 
heads  of  our  Establishment  look  to  means  very 
different  from  that  of  "a  sincere  faith  in"  their 
own  "  creeds  and  homilies,  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  National  Church  t :"  —  and  with  the  same 
liberal  reference  it  is,  that  he  reminds  us  of  the 
saying  of  Cicero,  "  that  he  wondered  how  augur 
could  meet  augur  without  laughing :"  and  again, 
of  that  memorable  exclamation  of  Leo,  in  the 
days  of  papal  Rome,  "  How  lucrative  is  this  fable 
of  Jesus  Christ  §  !"  —  thus  clearly  intimating, 
what  a  warm  supporter  of  his  doctrines  and  his 
performance  has  since  announced  in  terms  a  little 
more  direct,  —  "it  is  well  known,  that  many  ol 
our  public  teachers  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  —  and 
some  of  these  sleeves,  they  say,  are  of  lawn,  —  at 
those  doctrines,  which  they  inculcate  from'^the 
pulpit,  with  a  pretended  earnestness."  || 

Nor  does  Mr.  Belsham  confine  his  charges  to 

*  P.  199.         f  Pp.  230.  233.         J  P.  220.         §  P.  230. 
||  Layman's  Letters  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  .Doctrine  of 
Hereditary  Depravity,  p.  172. 
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those  who  are  the  immediate  superintendents  of 
the  national  religion.  Though  particularly  fa- 
voured with  Mr.  B.'s  notice,  they  do  not  entirely 
engross  it.  By  his  observations  on  the  institution 
of  a  national  fast  *,  he  takes  care  to  hold  up  the 
civil,  no  less  than  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the 
state,  as  objects  of  public  contempt  and  execra- 
tion, for  their  gross  insincerity,  and  unprincipled 
imposition  on  the  people.  Now,  if  all  this  be  of 
the  nature  of  that  charity,  which  belongs  to  the 
middle  region,  under  whose  temperate  influence 
Mr.  B.  professes  to  enjoy  philosophic  repose,  I 
rather  apprehend  that  the  inhabitant  of  this 
"  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling"  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  charity,  as  he  boasts  to  be 
from  the  peculiar  doctrines,  of  Christianity. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  great  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  those  who  have  been,  as 
it  were,  rocked  in  the  very  cradle  of  discontent ; 
and  who  have  been  used,  from  infancy,  to  view 
every  act  of  the  Government,  and  every  ordinance 
of  the  Church,  with  the  bitterness  of  a  discom- 
fited and  vindictive  enemy.  But  it  is  strange, 
that  whilst  language  of  the  nature  here  cited  every 
where  deforms  Mr.  B.'s  pages,  and  those  of  his 
Unitarian  associates,  they  should  make  the  want 
of  charity  the  principal  charge  against  all  who 
hold  Christianity  in  any  other,  than  the  vague, 
and  fleeting  form,  in  which  they  profess  to  em- 
brace it.  In  the  management  of  a  controversy, 

:  Review,  pp.  204-,  205. 
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it  may  not  indeed  be  bad  policy  to  charge  the 
adversary  with  whatever  unfair  arts  you  mean  to 
resort  to  yourself.  Thus,  whilst  the  opposite 
party  bears  all  the  odium,  you  possess  yourself  of 
the  profit.  So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  with  the 
writers  of  Mr.  B.'s  way  of  thinking.  A  total 
want  of  candour  and  charity  is  perpetually  ob- 
jected to  all  who  defend  the  rectitude  of  the 
National  religion  ;  whilst  every  principle  of  both  . 
is  grossly  violated,  by  those  who  oppose  it :  — 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  charge  of  self- 
interest  is  freely  bestowed  upon  such  as  support 
the  Establishment ;  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be 
remembered  that  interest  is  as  much  concerned 
to  acquire,  as  to  retain ;  it  is  modestly  expected 
that  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the  pride  and 
fervour  of  party ;  and  that  no  note  will  be  taken 
of  the  resentful  jealousy  of  those  temporal  advan- 
tages, which,  as  they  form  the  leading  theme  of 
animadversion,  may  not  unreasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  principal  ground  of  hostility. 

In  a  spirit  congenial  to  these  feelings,  Mr.  B. 
seems  not  a  little  to  have  participated,  when  he 
thus  openly  states,  as  in  another  place  *  he  indi- 
rectly insinuates,  under  the  thin  covering  of  the 
terms  paganism  and  popery,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  mere  engine  of  state ; 
and  as  such  "  cried  up  by  interested  statesmen 
and  their  hireling  priests ; "  who,  he  says  again, 
naturally  "  support  that  religion  which  supports 

*  P.  196. 
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them*  :"  and  that,  at  this  moment,  "  pure  Chris- 
tianity"  (by  which  he  describes  the  system 
taught  by  himself  and  Dr.  Priestley)  "is  so  far 
from  meeting  with  public  encouragement  in 
England,  that  it  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  per- 
secution." t  This  last  remark  indeed  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  B.'s  view  of  things,  to  have  been 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  assertion,  that  "an 
established  priesthood  is  in  its  very  nature  a  per- 
secuting order,"  renders  this  a  tautologous  po- 
sition. But,  in  what  way  do  these  professors  of 
pure  Christianity  appear  to  be  "  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  persecution  ?"  Simply,  because 
they  are  not  permitted  to  rail  against  esta- 
blished authority  with  impunity ;  to  preach  up 
doctrines  in  politics,  subversive  of  subordination ; 
to  bring  the  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  into  disrepute  and  contempt  amongst  the 
people,  by  every  species  of  calumny  j  to  establish 
the  enlightened  system  of  France,  the  Theo- 
philanthropism  of  Lepaux,  and  the  miso-mon- 
archism  of  Paine.  The  government,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  England,  are  surely  much  to 
blame  for  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  great  reforms ! 

And  what  is  the  grand  proof,  adduced  by 
Mr.  B.  of  the  persecution  carried  on  against  pure 
Christianity,  in  England,  at  the  present  day  ? 
Plainly  this,  that  the  great  champion  of  Unita- 
rianism  has  been  driven  from  his  native  country, 
*  P.  233.  t  P.  197. 
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and  "  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge"  from  the 
rage  of  persecuting  bigotry  "  in  the  transatlantic 
wilderness ; " — in  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
he  is  subject  to  no  deprivations ;  since  we  are 
informed  in  the  very  next  line,  that,  in  this 
wilderness,  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  "  enlightened  sages."  *  But,  ludi- 
crous as  is  this  picture  of  the  wilderness  of  sages, 
here  presented  by  our  author,  it  were  unfeeling, 
and  unpardonable,  to  trifle  on  such  a  subject. 
What  Dr.  Priestley's  reasons  may  have  been 
for  exchanging  England  for  America,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  pronounce.  That  they  are  not  to  be 
resolved  "solely"  into  his  religious  opinions, 
as  Mr.  B.  seems  desirous  to  convey,  is,  I  believe, 
pretty  generally  understood.  That  the  purity  of 
Dr.  P/s  private  character,  the  amiable  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  the  variety  and  strength  of  his 
talents,  the  persevering  industry  with  which  he 
pursued  what  he  deemed  useful  truth,  and  the 
independent  spirit  with  which  (had  it  not  been 
frenzied  by  the  intemperance  of  party)  he 
might  have  so  profitably  maintained  it,  —  are  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  make  every  good  man 
regret  that  misapplication  of  his  powers,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his 
native  country  in  the  decline  of  life,  I  will  most 
readily  admit ;  and  I  freely  subscribe  to  the 
strongest  testimony  which  his  warmest  admirers 

*  Pp.  197,  198. 
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can  bear  to  the  many  and  great  virtues      which 
adorn  his  private  life.    But,  whilst  I  most  cheer- 

*  From  a  friend,  of  the  highest  literary  distinction  and 
moral  worth,  who  was  connected  by  habits  of  early  and  con- 
tinued intimacy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  I  received,  on  the  first  pub- 
lication of  these  remarks  on  that  author's  character,  a  letter 
containing  the  following  observations. 

"  The  character  you  give  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  reminded 
me  of  that  drawn  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  his  letter  from  Ire- 
nopolis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleutheropolis.  As  this  pam- 
phlet was  a  temporary  publication  during  the  riots  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  you  have  probably  never  seen  it,  I  will  tran- 
scribe the  passage  to  which  I  refer. —  « I  confess,  with  sorrow, 
that,  in  too  many  instances,  such  modes  of  defence  have  been 
used  against  this  formidable  Heresiarch,  as  would  hardly  be 
justifiable  in  the  support  of  Revelation  itself,  against  the  arro- 
gance of  a  Bolingbroke,  the  buffoonery  of  a  Mandeville,  and 
the  levity  of  a  Voltaire.  But  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  requires 
not  such  aids.  The  Church  of  England  approves  them  not. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  warrants  them  not.  Let  Dr.  Priest- 
ley be  confuted  where  he  is  mistaken.  Let  him  be  exposed 
where  he  is  superficial.  Let  him  be  rebuked  where  he  is  cen- 
sorious. Let  him  be  repressed  where  he  is  dogmatical.  But 
let  not  his  attainments  be  depreciated,  because  they  are  nu- 
merous almost  without  a  parallel.  Let  not  his  talents  be 
ridiculed,  because  they  are  superlatively  great.  Let  not  his 
morals  be  vilified,  because  they  are  correct  without  austerity, 
and  exemplary  without  ostentation ;  because  they  present 
even  to  common  observers  the  innocence  of  a  hermit  and  the 
simplicity  of  a  patriarch  ;  and  because  a  philosophic  eye  will 
at  once  discover  in  them,  the  deep-fixed  root  of  a  virtuous 
principle,  and  the  solid  trunk  of  virtuous  habit.'  This  beau- 
tiful portrait  is,  I  think,  accurate  in  its  lineaments.  But  there 
are  two  features  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Priestley,  which  it 
does  not  exhibit,  and  which  to  you  I  will  not  scruple  to  com- 
municate. He  has  a  sort  of  moral  apathy,  which  makes  him 
absolutely  insensible  of  the  severity  of  the  wounds  he  inflicts 
in  his  polemic  discussions.  Feeling  no  enmities  in  his  con- 
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fully  make  these  concessions  to  the  talents  and 
the  virtues  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  whilst  I  join  in 
the  most  decided  reprobation  of  those  savage  acts 
of  violence,  which  in  his  instance  have  disgraced 
the  annals  of  English  polity,  yet  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  believe  that  if,  in  any  country  in  which  the 
direction  of  affairs  was  held  by  those  enlightened 
politicians,  and  professors  of  pure  Christianity ', 
who  form  the  associates  of  Dr.  Priestley  and 


stitution,  he  makes  no  discrimination  between  friends  and 
foes.  And  having  adopted  the  language  and  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  gall  of  controversy,  he  suspects  not  that  he  excites 
bitterness  of  heart,  because  he  is  unconscious  of  it  in  himself. 
I  could  exemplify  this  observation,  by  his  treatment  of  Dr. 
Enfield,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Judge  Blackstone,  and  several  others 
whom  he  really  loved  or  respected.  Another  striking  trait 
in  his  character,  is  an  almost  total  deficiency  in  discretion, 
that  intellectual  faculty,  which  is,  as  Pope  well  expresses  it, 
'  although  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.'  —  A  report  has 
prevailed  here,  that  Dr.  Priestley  proposes  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. But  I  find  that  his  latest  letters  signify  his  intention  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  America,  where  he  is 
happy  in  every  respect,  except  the  enjoyment  of  literary  so- 
ciety, and  possesses  a  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  far 
superior  to  those  which  he  had  at  Birmingham." 

This  fragment,  containing  so  much  that  is  interesting  con- 
cerning Dr.  Priestley,  will,  I  conceive,  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader ;  and  although  I  consider  the  bright  parts  of  the 
character  to  have  been  too  highly  emblazoned  by  Dr.  Parr, 
the  darker  spots  to  have  been  too  sparingly  touched  by  my 
much  valued  correspondent,  and  some  important  points  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  both,  yet  I  cannot  withhold 
from  the  memory  of  a  man  certainly  possessed  of  many  ami- 
able qualities,  and  some  extraordinary  endowments,  a  tribute, 
to  which  two  persons,  eminent  for  their  worth  and  their  at- 
tainments,  have  conceived  him  to  be  justly  entitled. 
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Mr.  Belsham,  any  man  had  employed  himself, 
for  a  series  of  years,  in  labouring  to  overturn  the 
established  order  of  things,  and  had  even  ad- 
vanced so  far,  as,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  fancied 
success,  openly  to  boast  that  he  had  prepared  a 
train  whereby  the  whole  must  inevitably  be 
destroyed  *,  a  very  different  lot  from  that  which 

*  "  We  are,  as  it  were,  laying  gunpowder,  grain  by  grain, 
under  the  old  building  of  error  and  superstition,  which  a 
single  spark  may  hereafter  inflame,  so  as  to  produce  an  instant- 
aneous explosion."  —  Importance  of  Free  Enquiry,  p.  40. 
What  Dr.  P.  means  by  the  old  building  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion, the  context  sufficiently  explains.  On  the  impossibility 
of  supporting  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  once  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  can  be  made  hostile  to  it ;  and  on  "  the 
power  of  small  changes  in  the  political  state  of  things,  to  over- 
turn the  best-compacted  establishments,"  he  likewise  enlarges 
with  much  earnestness  and  force:  ibid.  pp.  39.  41.  44.  The 
fittest  seasons,  and  best  opportunities,  for  silently  working  out 
the  great  effects,  which  he  here  professes  to  hold  in  view,  this 
writer  had  before  communicated  to  his  fellow-labourer  Mr. 
Lindsey,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  of  Corruptions,  pp. 
6,  7.  —  "  While  the  attention  of  men  in  power  is  engrossed 
by  the  difficulties  that  more  immediately  press  upon  them, 
the  endeavours  of  the  friends  of  reformation,  in  points  of  doc- 
trine, pass  with  less  notice,  and  operate  without  obstruction." 
Times  of  public  danger  and  difficulty  are  thus  pointed  out,  as 
best  suited  to  lay  that  train,  which  was  finally  to  explode  with 
the  ruin  of  the  establishment.  And,  indeed,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  he  had  even  ventured  to  promise  himself  a  more 
rapid  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  wishes. 
Speaking  of  the  Establishment,  and  those  abuses  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  principles  of  the  hierarchy,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  predict,  that  in  "  some  general  convulsion  of  the  state,  some 
bold  hand,  secretly  impelled  by  a  vengeful  Providence,  shall 
sweep  down  the  whole  together."  —  View  of  the  Principles 
find  Conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  p.  12.  —  Passages 
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has  fallen  to  Dr.  Priestley  would  await  him. 
The  privilege  of  transferring  his  residence  to 
another  land,  unless  indeed  it  were  to  that  land 
from  which  no  traveller  returns,  would  hardly  be 
conceded.  Our  enlightened  philosophers,  of  the 
present  day,  adopt  on  these  occasions  much 
simpler  modes  of  proceeding ;  and  a  peep  across 
the  British  Channel  may  readily  satisfy  us  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  process,  where  there  is  no 
"  lucrative  fable  of  Jesus  Christ"  to  be  main- 
tained; no  "established*  clergy  to  breathe  the 
fiery  spirit  of  persecution  ;"  and. where  the  rights 
of  civil  and  religious  man  are  explained  and 
exercised  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  a  phi- 
losophy, untrammelled,  even  to  Mr.  B.'s  most 
sanguine  wishes. 

One  distinction  between  the  two  cases  may, 
indeed,  possibly  exist.  The  professors  of  an  all- 
perfect  philosophy  and  a  rational  Christianity 
knowing  theirs  to  be  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
acting  only  from  a  love  of  truth,  are  meritorious 
in  removing,  by  whatever  means,  all  impediments 
to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  so  glorious,  as 
those  they  hold  in  view  :  whereas  the  advocates 
of  received  doctrines,  and  of  existing  establish- 
ments, not  even  believing  what  they  profess,  and 

conveying  similar  sentiments  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley 
might  be  accumulated:  but  their  notoriety  renders  it  unne- 
cessary. 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  written  in  the  year 
1800. 
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being  only  concerned  to  defend  a  lucrative  false- 
hood, are,  by  the  original  sin  of  their  cause,  cri- 
minal in  the  performance  of  every  act,  however 
natural  and  necessary,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
maintain  it.  This  distinction  may,  possibly,  supply 
a  satisfactory  explanation  : — but  to  proceed. 

As  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Belsham 
respecting  the  persecution  carried  on  by  the  Esta- 
blished clergy  against  those,  who,  under  the  title 
of  Unitarians,  are,  as  Mr.  B.  affirms,  the  only 
professors  of  a  pure  Christianity ;  so  neither  do  I 
agree  with  him  respecting  that,  which  he  deems 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  persecution,  —  the 
great  increase  of  this  body  in  numbers  and  con- 
sequence. Possibly,  indeed,  without  making  any 
very  valuable  concession  to  Mr.  B.,  it  might  be 
admitted,  that  "  the  number  of  Rational  Christ- 
ians," (by  which  he  means  Unitarians,  or  the 
professors  of  his  Moral  Christianity,}  "  was  never 
so  great  as  at  present*  :" — a  position,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  but  badly  accords  with  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  early  Christian  church  was  almost 
exclusively  Unitarian.  But,  that  "  it  is  still  a 
progressive  cause,"  can  by  no  means  be  allowed. 
So  that  Mr.  B.  may  safely  release  his  mind  from 
all  apprehensions  of  that,  which  he  so  sincerely 
deprecates,  "  the  support  of  civil  authority ; "  from 
which  he  seems  to  dread  the  only  impediment  to 
its  triumphant  progress. 

If,  indeed,  by  "  progressive  cause,"  be  meant 

*  Review},  p.  198. 
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a  progression  in  its  course  to  that,  which  seems 
its  natural  termination,  Deism ;  it  might,  un- 
doubtedly, in  that  sense  be  admitted  to  be  pro- 
gressive. But  if  thereby  be  meant,  a  continued 
increase  of  numbers,  nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posite to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  For  let  any 
candid  and  reflecting  man,  even  of  this  very 
denomination,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
say  what  he  thinks  likely  to  be  the  case  of  the 
rising  generation,  educated  in  the  Unitarian 
principles  :  let  him  say,  what  has  been  the  case 
of  those  educated  in  the  straltest  principles  of 
the  sect,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  its 
greatest  luminaries,  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  at  the  Academy  of  Hackney.  Let  Mr. 
B.  himself  say,  what  has  been  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  cause  in  that  seminary.  Mr.  B. 
has  too  great  a  regard  for  truth,  not  to  admit, 
that  the  pupils  of  the  new  light  had  gone  beyond 
their  teachers  a  little  too  far;  that  they  had 
somewhat  too  strongly*  exemplified  the  progres- 

*  Mr.  Belsham  himself,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  is 
obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
charge.  "  This  fact,"  (he  says,  alluding  to  a  statement  simi- 
lar to  the  above  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter,)  "  to  a  certain  extent, 
cannot  be  denied ;  and,  most  surely,  it  excited  unpleasing 
sensations  in  many,  and  not  least  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
endeavours  to  form  them  to  usefulness  in  the  Church  were 
thus  painfully  disappointed." — However,  immediately  after, 
he  seems,  in  the  contrast  between  the  systems  pursued  at 
Hackney  and  in  other  seminaries  where  education  is  con- 
ducted on  a  different  principle,  to  change  the  tone  of  lament- 
ation on  this  head  into  a  note  of  triumph.  "  It  is  an  easy 
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sive  nature  of  the  system,  by  reaching  at  once 
the  goal  of  Deism,  and  that  in  some  instances, 


thing,"  he  remarks,  "  for  tutors  to  educate  their  pupils  in  the 
trammels  of  any  religious  faith  which  they  may  choose. 
Take  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  the  business  is  dene. 
You  bring  them  out  at  once  Calvinists,  Arians,  Papists,  Pro- 
testants, any  thing  that  you  please;  and  ready  to  join  in  the 
cry  against  any  sect,  which,  for  the  season,  may  be  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  party.  This  was  not  the  method  pursued  at 
Hackney :  they  gloried  in  encouraging  freedom  of  inquiry : 
nor  were  they  at  all  apprehensive,  that  the  interests  of  truth 
and  virtue  would  suffer  by  it  in  the  end."  (Letters  on  Arian- 
ism,  p.  40.) — Thus,  Mr.  Belsham,  on  second  thoughts,  is  of 
opinion,  that  what  was  done  in  Hackney,  is  a  thing  to  be 
gloried  in :  and  that  in  educating  those  who  were  designed 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  so  as  to  render  them  Infidels  and 
Atheists,  "  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  cannot  suffer  in 
the  end." 

But,  that  we  may  the  better  form  a  right  judgment  of  that 
which  is  conceived  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  those  dis- 
senting academies,  to  which  such  friends  of  rational  inquiry 
as  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr.  Priestley  have  been  used  to  look  for 
the  real  improvement  of  youth,  I  here  give  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Priestley's  Memoirs  relative  to  this  subject — "In  my  time, 
the  academy  was  in  a  state  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  serious 
pursuit  of  truth,  as  the  students  were  about  equally  divided 
upon  every  question  of  much  importance,  such  as  liberty  and 
necessity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  articles  of  theolo- 
gical orthodoxy  and  heresy;  in  consequence  of  which,  all 
these  topics  were  the  subjects  of  continual  discussion.  Our 
tutors  were  of  different  opinions :  Dr.  Ashworth  taking  the 
orthodox  side ;  Mr.  Clarke,  the  sub-tutor,  that  of  heresy, 

though  always  with  the  greatest  modesty." Here  is  a  view 

of  the  true  way,  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  new 
lights  of  philosophy  and  religion,  youth  is  to  be  led  on  "  inter 
sylvas  Academi  quserere  verum."  The  calm  and  undisturbed 
retirement  of  study  exchanged  for  the  unceasing  wrangling 
of  a  debating  club.  Tutor  and  sub-tutor,  master  and  pupil, 
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perhaps  not  a  few,  the  race  had  been  crowned 
with  the  prize  of  direct,  avowed,  and  unqualified 
ATHEISM. 


all  together  by  the  ears,  continually,  on  the  gravest  and 
deepest  subjects  of  theological  controversy ;  and  the  sub- 
limest  truths  and  most  awful  mysteries  of  revelation  bandied 
about  amongst  boys,  as  the  common  and  hourly  topics  of 
disputation  :  whilst  the  parties  of  combatants  on  every  sub- 
ject are  equally  matched,  and  falsehood  and  truth,  infidelity 
and  religion,  maintained  by  equal  numbers.  Under  such 
circumstances  of  education,  it  has  been  truly  remarked  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Priestley,  that  in  the  course  which,  by  his 
own  account,  he  steered  in  his  theological  opinions,  there  is 
nothing  to  excite  surprise.  "  A  Calvinist  at  twelve ;  becoming 
an  Arminian  at  eighteen ;  at  twenty-one  an  Arian ;  at  twenty- 
four  a  denier  of  his  Saviour,  and  a  disbeliever  in  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Scriptures. — Miserable  infatuation  !  (it  is  justly 
added)  to  set  the  stripling  on  a  sea,  of  which  he  knows  neither 
the  soundings  nor  the  shore ;  and  calmly  to  see  him  rush  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  before  he  knows  the  bearings  of 
any ! " 

But  this  Academy,  which  was  "  in  a  state  so  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  truth,"  was  distinguished 
by  other  circumstances  enumerated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  which 
were  perhaps  not  less  favourable  to  that  end,  than  those 
which  have  been  already  named.  "  There  was  no  provision 
for  teaching  the  learned  languages.  We  had  even  no  com- 
positions, or  orations,  in  Latin.  Our  course  of  lectures  was 
also  defective,  in  containing  no  lectures  on  the  Scriptures  or 
on  ecclesiastical  history;  and  by  the  students  in  general 
(and  Mr.  Alexander  and  myself  were  no  exceptions),  com- 
mentators in  general,  and  ecclesiastical  history  also,  were 
held  in  contempt" — (Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  21.)  — 
Thus,  all  the  prejudices  of  ancient  learning,  which  might 
have  acted  as  so  many  clogs  upon  the  youthful  genius,  were 
completely  removed ;  and  nothing  hindered  the  boy  of  the 
academy  from  fancying  himself  at  once  arrived  at  that  goal, 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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Mr.  Belsham  affirms,  that  "Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  others  who  agree  with  him  seldom  regard 
their  system  in  a  comprehensive  view,  or  pursue 
their  principles  to  their  just  and  necessary  con- 
sequences* :"  and  he  adds,  that  "it  is  from  the 
absurd  and  injurious  consequences  which  neces- 
sarily result  from  Mr.  W.'s  principles,  that  he 
infers  their  falsehood  and  impiety."")1  No  words 
can  more  aptly  convey  my  ideas  of  Mr.  B.'s 
scheme,  than  those  with  which  he  has  here  sup- 
plied me:  for,  strange  as  this  gentleman  and  those 
who  think  with  him  may  affect  to  consider  the 
charge,  they  by  no  means  follow  up  their  princi- 
ples to  their  just  and  necessary  consequences ; 
nor,  whilst  they  boast  in  a  loud  and  exulting  tone 
of  their  dauntless  pursuit  after  truth,  have  they 
always  the  courage  to  be  consistent  throughout, 
and  to  advance  boldly  in  the  face  of  those  con- 
clusions, which  to  any  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced mind  could  not  fail  to  evince  "  the  false- 
hood and  impiety"  of  the  system.  But  Mr.  B. 
himself  has  well  remarked,  that  "  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  of  principles  are  the  same, 
whether  the  advocates  of  such  principles  are  ap- 
prized of  them  or  not,  and  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  choose  to  contemplate  and  avow  them  t :" 
and  fact  completely  proves,  what  reason  would 


which,  in  the  more  measured  walks  of  science,  the  matured 
student  feels  many  laborious  efforts  still  requisite  to  attain. 
*  P.  10.  f  P.  11.  J  Ibid. 
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obviously  suggest,  that,  where  the  principles  of 
this  new  sect  have  been  fairly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed on  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  the 
system  of  revelation,  and  in  many  cases  of  theism, 
has  been  entirely  thrown  up  as  a  heap  of  mum- 
mery and  priestcraft.  To  cite  particular  instances 
were  invidious  j  but  they  are  numerous,  and  could 
easily  be  adduced. 

By  what  has  been  said  it  is,  however,  far  from 
my  intention  to  charge  either  Dr.  Priestley  or 
Mr.  Belsham  with  a  disingenuous  attempt  to 
escape  from  such  consequences  as  naturally  flow 
from  the  opinions  which  they  maintain.  No,  I 
believe  them  both  to  be  incapable  of  duplicity. 
But,  originally  educated,  as  both  confess  to  have 
been,  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  that  creed  whose 
distinguishing  doctrines  they  now  reject,  and 
having  at  an  early  age  entertained  a  full  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  some  latent  influence  of  their  first  per- 
suasion naturally  remaining,  they  cannot  now 
release  themselves  entirely  from  a  Christian  belief. 
Strangely  as  they  have  altered  and  disfigured  the 
structure,  the  foundation  still  remains.  The  first 
impressions  of  the  youthful  mind  are  not  easily 
effaced.  And  fortunately  for  these  gentlemen, 
something  of  "  what  the  nurse  and  priest  have 
taught"  still  continues,  in  spite  of  their  boast  to 
the  contrary,  to  retain  a  secret  hold  upon  their 
thoughts.  To  have  a  fair  experiment  of  the 
system,  we  must  look  to  its  effects  upon  those, 
c  c  2 
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who  have  never  known  Christianity  but  in  the 
Unitarian  dress  of  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr.  Priest- 
ley. Examine  these,  and  behold  its  genuine 
fruits. 

How  then  can  we  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  B.'s 
assertion,  that  the  numbers  of  this  sect  daily* 

*  The  writer  of  a  judicious  paper  in  a  late  periodical  publi- 
cation makes  the  following  observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
Unitarian  or  Socinian  sect,  and  on  the  unlikelihood  of  its  ex- 
tension : — "  Socinianism  must  ever  from  its  nature  be  the  most 
harmless  of  all  heresies,  the  least  contagious  of  all  the  varieties 
of  human  opinion.  It  has  been  called,  and  how  aptly  the  his- 
tory of  its  Hackney  Academy  and  all  its  other  institutions  may 
prove,  the  half-way  house  to  infidelity:  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  who  set  out  on  the  pilgrim's-progress  of  in- 
quiry, take  up  their  place  of  rest  there,  who,  if  there  were  no 
such  inn  upon  the  road,  would  infallibly  proceed  to  Doubting 
Castle.  It  is  a  system  which  saves  men  from  utter  unbelief 
more  frequently  than  it  tempts  them  to  it ;  and  it  never  can 
become  a  popular  doctrine.  It  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the 
half-learned,  and  the  pride  of  the  half-reasoning  :  but  it  nei- 
ther interests  the  imagination,  nor  awakens  the  feelings,  nor 
excites  the  passions,  nor  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart.  Hence  it  must  ever  be  confined  to  a  few  scanty  con- 
gregations composed  wholly  of  the  reading  class,  and  is 
equally  incapable  of  producing  either  extensive  good  or  ex- 
tensive evil." —  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  With 
this  writer  I  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  this  jejune 
and  cheerless  heresy  is  not  likely  to  be  embraced  by  many  : 
but  that,  so  far  as  its  influence  does  extend,  it  will  be  found 
productive  of  great  evil  without  any  countervailing  good,  is, 
I  think,  as  evident,  as  that  such  an  effect  must  follow  from  a 
dereliction  of  all  the  leading  tenets  of  a  Christian's  belief:  nor, 
I  confess,  does  it  appear  to  me  a  matter  of  much  consequence, 
whether  the  traveller,  of  whom  the  Reviewer  speaks,  proceeds 
on  his  entire  journey,  or  stops  short  at  the  inn  which  Unita- 
rianism  provides  for  him  on  the  way. 
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increase  ?  In  one  way,  indeed,  but  in  that  way 
only,  can  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  fact.  Men, 
who,  having  rejected  the  Christian  revelation, 
are  yet  restrained,  by  a  regard  to  opinion  and 
decorum,  from  openly  abdicating  the  Christian 
name,  may  find  it  not  inconvenient  to  rank  them- 
selves of  a  class,  whose  latitude  of  opinion  can 
occasion  but  little  embarrassment  to  that  freedom 
for  which  they  contend :  and  thus  Mr.  B.  may 
possibly  reckon  among  the  residents  of  his  "  man- 
sion," many  who  are  content  to  sojourn  there, 
on  account  of  its  commodious  neighbourhood  to 
that  region,  which  they  regard  as  their  true  and 
proper  home. 

One  proof,  however,  Mr.  B.  produces  of  his 
assertion,  which  might  not  have  occurred  to 
many,  and  which  is  entitled  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  attention  ;  namely,  that  "  there 
are  thousands"  of  those  professing  themselves  of 
the  Established  Church,  who  think  with  him, 
"  but  are  deterred  by  secular  considerations,  and 
the  harsh  spirit  of  the  times,  from  avowing  their 
real  principles."*  Indeed,  according  to  the  cha- 
ritable notions  entertained  by  Mr.  B.  in  common 
with  Dr.  Priestleyf,  of  the  character  of  those 

*  P.  227. 

•j-  Mr.  Belsham's  liberal  views  of  the  character  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  already  noticed 
in  this  Appendix,  pp.  368,  369.  Dr.  Priestley's  representa- 
tions are  of  a  nature  equally  complimentary.  In  his  Hist,  of 
Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  147.  he  says  of  the  Trinitarians  of  the  present 
age,  that  "  they  are  all  reducible  to  two  classes,  viz.  that  of 
c  c  3 
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who  maintain  the  National  Faith,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  this  should  appear,  to  minds  so 
prepared,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  probabi- 
lity. And  certainly  no  argument  can  be  more 
convenient :  from  no  combination  of  events  can 
its  force  suffer  any  diminution,  and  from  no 
ingenuity  of  reply  can  it  ever  meet  refutation. 
Though  the  entire  host  of  those  professing  the 
pure  Christianity  of  the  Unitarian  were  ostensibly 
reduced  to  Dr.  P.  and  himself,  yet  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  argument,  aided  by  a  portion  of 
that  faith,  which,  not  having  been  largely  ex- 
pended on  other  subjects,  Mr.  B.  might  have  to 

those  who,  if  they  were  ingenuous,  would  rank  with  Socinians, 
believing  that  there  is  no  proper  divinity  in  Christ  besides 
that  of  the  Father ;  or  else  with  Tritheists,  holding  three 
equal  and  distinct  Gods."  Having  thus  distributed  the  whole 
body  of  professed  Trinitarians  between  Insincerity  and  Ig- 
norance, he  afterwards,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  work 
(vol.  ii.  p.  471.),  narrows  his  attention  to  the  clerical  part  of 
that  body,  pronouncing  their  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
system  they  support,  to  be  "  so  palpably  weak,  that  it  is 
barely  possible  they  should  be  in  earnest:"  by  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover,  to  which  of  the  two  classes  before  named 
the  Established  clergy  were  in  his  opinion  to  be  consigned. — 
That  Dr.  Priestley  should,  indeed,  have  imagined,  that  many, 
who  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  might  yet 
be  found  among  the  ranks  of  its  professed  teachers,  may  well 
be  supposed,  when  we  recollect,  that  he  deliberately  advised 
Mr.  Lindsey  to  retain  his  preferments  in  the  Church,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  laboured  to  undermine  its  creed:  an  advice, 
however,  which  the  Rector  of  Catterick  was  too  honest  to 
comply  with,  although  it  might  not  be  unpalatable  to  certain 
clergymen  of  the  present  day;  such  as  Mr.  Fellowes  and  Mr. 
Stone. 
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bestow  in  abundance  on  this  and  similar  occa- 
sions, I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  so- 
lacing himself  even  then  with  the  satisfactory 
persuasion,  that  the  "  glorious  period"  was  fast 
approaching,  in  which  "the  Unitarian  church"  was 
about  to  "  comprehend,  in  its  ample  enclosure, 
the  whole  Christianized  world*  :"  the  prejudices 
and  interests  of  mankind  causing  but  a  temporary 
and  artificial  suppression  of  those  sentiments, 
which  must  necessarily  and  universally  prevail. 
This  argument,  then,  I  must  admit  to  be  wholly 
unanswerable. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  indeed  advanced,  that  he 
"  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  any  person, 
who  was  once  well  grounded  in  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples, becoming  an  unbeliever."!  If  the  becom- 
ing an  unbeliever  be  admitted  as  the  proper 
proof  of  an  antecedent  deficiency  of  confirmation 
in  Unitarian  principles,  the  position  is  a  safe  one. 
But  if  Dr.  P.  means  to  say,  that  the  influence  of 
Unitarian  principles  is  unfavourable  to  infidelity, 
it  need  only  to  be  replied,  that  the  fact  speaks  a 
language  directly  the  reverse.  For  it  is  noto- 
rious, and  it  will  require  no  small  degree  of 
hardihood  to  deny  it,  that  from  those  who  have 
professed  Unitarianism  in  England  the  largest 
stock  of  unbelievers  has  arisen :  nay  more,  that 
their  principal  Academy,  the  place  in  which 
Unitarian  principles  were  inculcated  in  their 

*  Review,  p.  266.  f   T/teol.  Repos.  vol.  iv.  p.  2<i. 

C  C   * 
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greatest  purity,  and  with  every  advantage  of  zeal- 
ous ability  in  the  teacher,  and  of  unbiassed  do- 
cility in  the  learner,  has  borne  witness  to  the 
efficacy  of  those  principles,  by  its  dissolution,  im- 
periously demanded  by  the  prevalence  of  Infidel 
opinions.  Now  in  what  way  shall  we  account 
for  this  event  ?  Was  Unitarianism  not  properly 
taught  at  Hackney?  Or,  with  all  its  vaunted 
simplicity,  is  it  a  scheme  so  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  the  learners,  not  being  able  to  comprehend 
it  rightly*,  became  unbelievers  from  not  having 
been  Jirmly  grounded?  Howsoever  it  be  ex- 
plained, the  fact  is  incontrovertible,  and  seems  not 
a  little  to  countenance  the  idea,  that  the  road  to 
Unitarianism  differs  from  that  which  leads  to  Infi- 
delity by  so  slight  a  distinction,  that  the  traveller 
not  unfrequently  mistakes  his  way.  And  surely,, 
if,  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  suppose  the  station 
of  the  former  to  be  placed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  confines  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they,  who  in  the  morning  of  life  begin  their 
journey  from  this  advanced  stage,  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  entire  course  with  ease  j  whilst  those, 
who  do  not  reach  it  till  the  evening  of  their  days, 
may  have  some  indisposition  to  proceed,  espe- 

*  Indeed,  Mr.  B.  seems  to  represent  Unitarianism  as  a 
matter  complicated,  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  For  the 
total  rejection  of  Christianity  by  some  of  his  Unitarian 
brethren,  he  assigns  the  following  reasons:— "They  either 
did  not  understand  their  principles ;  or  they  were  perplexed 
with  difficulties)  which  perhaps  patience  and  attention  might 
hav€  solved ;  or, "  &c. — Review,  p.  265. 
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cially  ifj  from  early  habits,  they  had  been  taught 
to  feel  a  salutary  horror  of  those  regions  that  lie 
beyond. 

One  difficulty,  amounting  to  paradox,  which 
attaches  to  this  entire  system,  yet  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  might  appear  to  such  as  have  been 
used  to  consider  Christianity  as  something  more 
than  natural  religion  with  a  superadded  proof  of 
a  future  state  of  retribution,  that  they  who  hold 
this  to  be  the  sum  of  the  Christian  scheme  must, 
at  the  same  time,  reject  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  at  least  all  those  parts  that  go  be- 
yond the  mere  facts,  of  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Mr.  B.,  however,  informs  us  in  what 
manner  the  Unitarians,  whilst  they  retain  the 
title  of  Christians  by  acknowledging  the  autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament,  yet  contrive  to  pre- 
serve their  "  simple  creed,"  unaffected  by  those 
important  truths  which  it  contains.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  word  of  Revelation  and  a 
system  of  religious  belief  may  be  made  to  square. 
One  is,  by  conforming  our  belief  to  Revelation  : 
the  other,  by  adjusting  Revelation  to  our  belief. 
The  latter  is  that  chosen  by  Mr.  B.  and  his  Uni- 
tarian associates;  and,  accordingly,  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  creed  of  the  Unitarian,  are,  at 
the  same  time,  without  difficulty  retained. 

Of  the  mode  of  adjustment  Mr.  B.  exhibits  a 
perfect  specimen.  "  Christ,"  he  says,  "  being 
described  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  man,  hav- 
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ing  appeared  as  a  man,  having  called  himself  a 
man,  —  having  had  all  the  accidents  of  a  man ; 
having  been  born,  having  lived,  eaten,  drunk, 
slept,  conversed,  rejoiced,  wept,  suffered,  and 
died,  as  other  men,"  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
pronounce  him  really  such  ;  no  farther  proof  can 
be  required :  and  the  onus  probandi,  he  contends, 
lies  with  them,  who  "  maintain  that  he  wras  some- 
thing more  than  man  : "  and  whatever  texts  of 
Scripture  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  that 
opinion,  he  adds,  "  the  Unitarians  pledge  them- 
selves to  show,  that  they  are  all  either  interpo- 
lated^ corrupted,  or  misunderstood*:"  in  short, 
they  engage  to  get  clearly  rid  of  them  in  some 
way  or  other.  Either  the  passage  should  have 
no  place  in  Scripture  ;  or,  if  it  must  be  admitted, 
it  should  appear  under  some  different  modifica- 
tion ;  or,  if  the  present  reading  must  be  allowed, 
it  is  wrongly  interpreted  by  all  but  Unitarians  ; 
and  sometimes  even  the  subject  originally  mis- 
understood by  the  inspired  writer  himself:  until, 
at  length,  the  Sacred  Volume  is  completely  dis- 
charged of  all  that  exceeds  the  convenient,  port- 
able creed  of  the  Unitarian.  This,  it  will  be 
allowed,  is,  in  Mr.  B/s  own  words,  "  making 
Scripture  with  a  witnessf ;"  and  exhibits  no 
mean  specimen  of  my  Lord  Peter's  ingenious  de- 
vice, in  extracting  the  legitimate  meaning  of  his 
father's  will  :  the  "  totidem  syllabis,"  or  at  all 
*  Review,  pp.  270,  271,  272.  f  Id.  p.  11G. 
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events  the  "  totidem  literis,"  cannot  fail  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  "  totidem  verbis."  * 

Lest,  however,  these  ingenious  modes  of  elicit- 
ing the  sense  of  Scripture  should  be  deemed  too 
bold,  Mr.  B.  supplies  a  decisive  reason  to  prove, 
that  the  Unitarian  alone  is  duly  qualified  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  in  matters  of  sacred  criticism. 
To  comprehend  the  true  import  of  Scripture,  he 
informs  us,  "requires  time,  labour,  patience,  and 
candour."  f  How  then  could  it  be  expected,  that 
any  but  the  aforesaid  moral  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity should  rightly  ascertain  its  meaning  ? 
That  this  laborious,  patient,  and  candid  expurga- 
tion of  Scripture,  whereby  every  passage  intimat- 
ing the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  completely  ex- 
punged, or  new  modelled  so  as  to  speak  a  different 
language,  shall  be  stigmatized  by  the  harsh 
representation,  of  "  mangling  and  altering  the 
translation  to  the  mind"  of  the  Unitarian,  as  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  have,  it  seems,  very 
uncivilly  described  it,  only  serves  to  recall  to  Mr. 
Belsham's  "  recollection  the  honest  quaker's  ex- 
clamation, O  argument !  O  argument !  the  Lord 
rebuke  theet :"  the  argument  being,  without 

*  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  ii.  f  Review,  p.  272. 

J  This  animated  and  delicate  species  of  irony  is,  with  Mr. 
Belsham,  a  favourite  mode  of  treating  his  literary  antagonists. 
Having,  in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  established 
the  inconsistency  of  man's  freedom  with  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge, on  such  principles,  that,  as  he  modestly  affirms,  "  no 
proposition  in  Euclid  admits  of  a  more  perfect  demonstration  ;" 
he  suddenly  recollects  himself,  —  "  But  all  this  is  metaphy- 
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question,  all  on  the  side  of  the  Unitarian,  whose 
modifications  of  the  Gospel,  exhibiting  it  as  a 


sical  reasoning;  and  why  should  we  puzzle  ourselves  with 
metaphysical  subtilties?"  And  then  in  a  spirit  of  humanity, 
sympathizing  most  tenderly  with  his  galled  and  lacerated 
opponent,  he  exclaims,  — "  O  naughty  metaphysics !  thus 
cruelly  to  impale  a  worthy  well-meaning  gentleman,  upon  the 
horns  of  a  goring  dilemma,  and  to  leave  him  writhing  and 
smarting  there  without  relief. — I  am  sorry  for  my  friend's 
unfortunate  situation."  (Lett,  on  Arian.  p.  47.)  And  so  he 
goes  on  grieving  for  the  cruel  discomfiture  which  he  had 
himself  caused  to  his  friend;  but  which,  it  seems,  he  could 
not  well  have  avoided,  from  the  uncommon  keenness  of  his 
argumentative  talent,  and  the  piercing  potency  of  his  meta- 
physics.— It  should  however  be  observed,  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Belsham,  that  he  has  not  been  influenced  by  any  unworthy 
fear,  to  withhold  from  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  those  all-subduing  weapons,  which  have  never 
failed  to  secure  to  him  such  easy  triumphs  in  his  controversial 
campaigns.  The  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  whereby  he  has 
laid  many  a  sturdy  combatant  low,  he  has  fairly  given  to  the 
public ;  and  it  is  now  the  fault  of  those,  with  whom  he  has 
henceforward  to  contend,  if  they  do  not  conceive  with  the 
same  clearness,  and  reason  with  the  same  precision,  as 
himself. 

On  the  work  which  exhibits  these,  and  which,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  and 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  professes  to  give,  within  the  compass  of 
one  octavo  volume,  a  most  complete  view  of  logics,  morals, 
and  metaphysics,  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  offer  some 
remarks,  in  the  preceding  notes  of  this  Appendix.  Those 
remarks,  however,  as  they  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  detached 
topics,  rather  incidental  to  the  main  object  of  the  work  than 
essentially  connected  with  it,  scarcely  supply  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  true  value,  and  of  the  benefits  which  must  have  accrued, 
in  point  of  strict  reasoning  and  just  conceptions,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Hackney,  and  which  are  now  held  out  by  this  pub- 
lication to  the  world  at  large.  I  shall  here  adduce  a  few 
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mere  revival  and  confirmation  of  natural  religion, 
cannot  fail  to  approve  themselves  to  all  "  men  of 


specimens,  which  go  more  immediately  to  its  general  excellence 
as  a  treatise  of  logical  and  metaphysical  instruction.  First, 
in  the  list  of  axioms  we  find  the  following,  which  may  prove 
the  degree  of  caution  with  which  our  author  proceeds. — 
"  Axiom  4.  The  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  cannot 
prove  their  disagreement  with  each  other."  (p.  lii.)  —  By  this, 
such  reasoners  as  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  when 
two  ideas  agree  with  a  third,  they  must  disagree  with  each 
other,  are  completely  guarded  against  falling  into  this  vulgar 
error.  Again,  in  the  next  page,  we  are  apprized  of  a  term, 
so  circumstanced,  as  that  it  may  become  a  proposition ; 
namely,  the  major  term  in  a  Syllogism,  whose  major  premiss 
is  a  particular  affirmative.  For  of  such  a  term  he  says,  "  If 
it  be  the  subject,  it  is  particularly  taken  a*  being  a  particular 
proposition;"  and  again,  "  If  it  be  the  predicate,  it  is  par- 
ticularly taken  as  being  an  affirmative  proposition"  This 
will  provide  against  the  errors  of  those,  who  might  have  con- 
ceived that  the  term  would  still  remain  a  term,  and  could 
never  have  turned  into  a  proposition  of  any  sort.  Again,  in 
the  matter  of  Definition,  we  find  much  more  of  copiousness 
and  versatility  than  can  be  met  with  in  ordinary  treatises  of 
logics  and  metaphysics.  The  definitions  with  which  the 
work  commences,  are  those  of  Perception,  and  Sensation. 
These  and  their  concomitants  we  find  thus  variously  pro- 
pounded. 

1.  "Perception  is  the  attention,  which  the  mind  pays 
to  a  variety  of  impressions  made  upon  it  by  external 
objects  or  by  internal  feelings." 

2.  "  Perception  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  sens- 
ations and  ideas." 

3.  "  Sensation  is  the  perception  of  an  object  by  the 
organs  of  sense." 

4.  "  Sensation  is  the  faculty  of  acquiring  certain  inter- 
nal feelings,  by  the  impression  of  external   objects 
upon  the  organs  of  sense." 
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enlightened  minds ;"  whilst  the  old  orthodox  fan- 
cies—  that  "the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the 


5.  "  A  Sensation  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
by  an  object  actually  present." 

6.  "  Sensations  are  internal  feelings,  excited  by  the  im- 
pressions of  external  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense." 
See  pp.  vii.  10,  11.  15,  16. 

Now,  not  only  have  we  here  a  rich  variety  of  definitions, 
but  such  as,  by  a  due  combination  of  their  powers,  is  found 
capable  of  engendering  more.  Thus,  if  we  combine  the 
second  and  fifth,  we  obtain  a  new  definition  for  Perception  ; 
namely,  "  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind,"  &c. :  so  that  Perception  finally  turns  out  to 
be  its  own  producer,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  after  and  acquires 
those  impressions,  from  which,  we  are  told  in  the  first  defini- 
tion, it  derives  its  existence.  Again,  if  we  combine  the  first 
and  sixth,  we  obtain  a  more  extensive  and  detailed  view  of 
the  nature  of  Perception  :  for  since,  in  the  latter,  Sensations 
are  described  as  a  species  of  "  internal  feelings,"  it  follows, 
that  "  Perception  is  the  attention  which  the  mind  pays  to  a 
variety  of  impressions  made  upon  it,  1.  by  external  objects, 
2.  by  Sensations,  3.  by  all  other  internal  feelings."  And, 
lastly,  since  by  the  fifth  definition,  "  a  Sensation  is  an  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind,"  if  we  join  this  in  friendly 
union  with  the  two  former,  we  have  then  contained  in  the 
definition  of  Perception,  "  an  attention  to  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind,  by  impressions  which  are  made  upon  the 
mind."  I  will  follow  this  no  farther.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  the  combinations  and  their  results :  these  few  per- 
haps may  satisfy  the  reader. 

Of  our  author's  uncommon  powers  in  definition,  I  shall 
only  give  one  instance  more :  but  that  one  cannot  but  be 
deemed  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  will  show  the  possibility  of 
deciding,  in  an  instant,  the  most  difficult  questions  in  meta- 
physics. "  VOLITION  is  that  state  of  mind,  which  is  imme- 
diately previous  to  actions  which  are  called  voluntary. "  — 
"  NATURAL  LIBERTY,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL LIBERTY,  is  tire  power  of  doing  an  action,  or  its 
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atonement  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit/'  are  the  prominent 

contrary,  all  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  same." 
(p.  227.)  Now  here  is  the  point  of  free-will  at  once  decided : 
for,  volition  itself  being  included  among  the  previous  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms,  to  suppose 
"  the  power  of  doing  an  action  or  its  contrary,  all  the  pre- 
vious circumstances  remaining  the  same ;"  since  that  supposes 
the  power  of  acting  voluntarily  against  a  volition.  After  this, 
surely,  Mr.  Belsham  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  the  ninety-two  pages  which  follow,  as  his  opponents  must 
have  been  at  once  suffocated  by  the  above  definitions.  But 
the  philosopher  was  determined  to  give  the  absurd  advocate 
for  free-will  no  quarter ;  and  therefore  has  dealt  out  argument 
after  argument,  blow  after  blow,  until  the  adversary  is  no 
longer  able  to  stand  before  him.  He  was  not  even  content, 
until  he  brought  the  evidence  of  mathematics  to  his  aid,  to 
prove,  ex  absurdo,  that  philosophical  liberty  totally  confounds 
the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Thus,  "  for  example, 
benevolence  ivitliout  liberty  is  no  virtue;  malignity  without 
liberty  is  no  vice.  Both  are  equally  in  a  neutral  state.  Add 
a  portion  of  liberty  to  both;  benevolence  instantly  becomes  an 
eminent  virtue,  and  malignity  an  odious  vice.  That  is,  IF  TO 

EQUALS  YOU  ADD  EQUALS  THE  WHOLES  WILL  BE  UNEQUAL  ; 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  ! "  Does  the  reader 
doubt  that  these  words  are  fairly  quoted  ?  Let  him  turn  to 
pp.  258,  259.  of  the  treatise,  and  satisfy  himself  that  there  is 
in  the  world  such  a  mathematician  as  the  author  of  the  above 
proof.  But  I  have  done  with  this  work.  It  must  by  this 
time  be  clear,  that  in  logics,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  mathe- 
matics, the  students  must  have  been  well  instructed  at 
Hackney. 

Having  been  led  by  the  subject  of  this  note  to  the  mention 
of  a  combination  of  metaphysical  and  mathematical  reasoning 
almost  too  ludicrous  for  serious  observation,  I  cannot  make 
better  amends  to  the  reader  for  such  a  demand  upon  his 
patience,  than  by  directing  his  attention  to  a  very  small  but 
valuable  tract,  entitled,  The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Ne- 
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doctrines  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  —  are  left 
to  the  professors  of  the  National  Faith ;  interested 
and  unprincipled  men,  who,  not  believing  the 
doctrines  they  uphold,  "  testify  their  regard  to 
the  Scriptures  by  empty  professions  ;"  or  ignorant 
and  blundering  bigots,  who  are  led  by  a  slavish 
and  "  blind  submission  to  vulgar  interpreta- 
tions,"* It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked,  that, 


cessity  briefly  invalidated ;  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Dawson 
of  Sedbergh,  has  most  happily  effected  that  which  has  been 
here  so  unmeaningly  caricatured:  having  enlisted  the  ac- 
curacy and  brevity  of  mathematics  (a  science  with  which  he 
is  so  well  acquainted)  in  the  cause  of  metaphysics :  and  having 
thereby  been  enabled  to  plant  the  standard  of  Philosophical 
Liberty  on  a  strength,  from  which  the  advocates  of  the 
opposite  doctrine  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  attempt  to 
dislodge  him.  One  faint  effort  indeed  was  made  by  a  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review  for  July  1781.  But  this  was  so 
easily  repelled  by  the  author  in  a  second  edition  of  his  Tract, 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  attempt  has  not  been  repeated. 
*  For  these  two  descriptions  of  characters,  and  for  that  of 
the  Unitarians,  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  both,  as  the  only 
"  enlightened  and  consistent  Christians,"  the  reader  may  turn 
to  what  Mr.  B.  has  said,  Review,  pp.  26—30.  196.  199.  220. 
230.  233.  Indeed  it  should  be  stated  in  justice  to  Mr.  B., 
that  the  charges  of  incompetency,  insincerity,  and  slavish 
adherence  to  popular  systems,  are  not  confined  by  him  to 
the  divines  of  the  Established  Church.  Some  not  a  little 
distinguished  amongst  the  Dissenters,  are  examples  of  the 
impartiality  of  his  strictures.  Even  the  pious,  candid,  and 
learned  Doddridge  had  adopted  an  "  erroneous  and  unscrip- 
tural  system."  "  His  love  of  popularity, "  with  other  causes, 
had  "  strangely  warped  his  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures;"  and  his  works  are,  consequently,  "  not  cal- 
culated to  instruct  his  readers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  nor  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  rational  and 
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among  the  virtues  of  the  new  system,  modesty 
seems  not  to  occupy,  any  more  than  charity  >  a 
very  distinguished  place. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  to  over- 
turn every  interpretation  of  Scripture  that  wars 
with  the  simple  creed  of  the  Unitarian,  Mr.  B. 
refers  us, — for  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
undertake  the  task  himself, — to  a  list  of  com- 
mentators, on  whose  critical  exertions  he  is  will- 
ing to  rest  his  cause.  Here  we  find,  in  addition 
to  some  respectable  names,  and  to  some  from 
whom  his  peculiar  opinions  will  not  receive  much 
support,  the  names  of  "  Wakefield,  Evanson, 
Lindsey,  and  Priestley."*  These  last  being  the 
only  persons  nowt  living,  of  those  whom  he  has 


manly  piety."  (pp.  102,  103.  213,  214-.)  He  had  unfor- 
tunately retained  some  of  those  old-fashioned  notions  about 
atonement  and  grace,  which  have  been  vulgarly  supposed  to 
distinguish  Christianity  from  natural  religion.  He  was  not, 
in  short,  a  Rational  Dissenter  :  for  it  is  not  from  the  members 
of  the  Establishment  solely,  but  from  the  various  other  classes 
of  dissenters,  that  the  grand  characteristic  of  Rationality 
divides  the  Unitarian. 

*  Review,  p.  206. 

f  It  is  matter  of  melancholy  reflection,  that,  of  the  above- 
named  writers,  all  actively  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  their 
respective  opinions  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published,  not  one  is  at  this  day  living.  So  rapidly  do  we  all 
pass  off  in  this  fleeting  scene  of  things! — Respecting  those 
who  no  longer  live  to  answer  for  themselves,  I  confess  I  feel 
somewhat  of  the  force  of  the  maxim,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum.  And  yet,  when  it  is  considered,  that  though  the  man 
dies,  the  author  lives ;  that  the  interests  of  the  living  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  a  sentiment  unprofitable  to  the  dead; 
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enumerated  as  the  great  oracles  of  Gospel  inter- 
pretation, to  these  of  course  he  must  principally 
refer,  when  he  affirms,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
.'*  the  Unitarians  pledge  themselves"  to  get  rid 
of  every  passage  in  Scripture  that  militates 
against  the  principles  of  their  system.  Now,  I 
do  agree  with  Mr.  B.,  that  if  he  had  traversed 
the  entire  range  of  all  who  profess  to  have  a 
single  shred  of  Christianity  hanging  to  them,  he 
could  not  have  found  a  phalanx  more  admirably 
fitted,  by  the  apparatus  of  '*  interpolations,  omis- 
sions, false  readings,  mistranslations,  and  erro- 
neous interpretations,"*  to  empty  Scripture  of 
every  idea,  that  does  not  correspond  with  the 
pure  Christianity  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Unitarians.  Paine  could  not  well  have  been 
added  to  the  list.  He  most  imprudently  strikes 
down  all  at  once,  and  would  brush  away  the 


that,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  deceased  himself  to  rise  from 
the  grave,  he  would  probably  feel  it  his  first  duty  to  oppose 
those  very  errors  which  he  had  before  been  industrious  to 
disseminate ; — there  seems  no  good  reason,  why  any  greater 
delicacy  should  now  be  used  in  treating  of  the  pernicious 
mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  such  writers,  than  had  for- 
merly been  observed;  more  particularly  as  the  subject  is 
infinitely  too  important  for  compromise.  "  Nee  nocet  veritas 
mortuis,  et  multum  prodest  vivis,"  is  undoubtedly  a  maxim 
deserving  some  consideration.  I  have,  then,  on  the  entire 
view  of  the  case,  neither  retracted  nor  softened  any  observ- 
ation applying  to  the  works  of  the  above-named  authors, 
unless  where  I  have  had  cause  to  doubt  the  truth  and  justice 
of  the  observation  itself. 
*  Review,  p.  206. 
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flimsy  cobwebs,  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament, 
at  one  stroke.  But,  certainly,  more*  resolute 
exp lingers,  parers,  and  diversifies  of  Sacred 

*  Dr.  Geddes  has  travelled  too  slowly  through  the  Old 
Testament,  to  entitle  him,  by  his  meritorious  services  in  the 
New,  to  a  place  in  the  present  list.  But  from  the  liberal 
views  which  the  part  of  his  translation  already  published, 
joined  to  his  late  volume  of  Critical  Remarks,  presents,  con- 
cerning the  false  representations  of  the  Deity  in  the  Pentateuch, 
—  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  God  of  tJte 
Hebrews,  —  the  juggle  of  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by 
Moses,  —  the  incredible  number  of  prodigies  not  literally  to  be 
believed,  —  the  frequent  interposition  of  the  Deity  and  his  agents, 
not  to  be  admitted,  —  the  absurdity  of  attributing  inspiration  to 
the  writers  of  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  the  error, 
inconsistence,  and  downright  absurdity,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  writings,  from  which  their  inspiration  cannot  be 
credited,  even  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  or  though  an  angel 
from  heaven  were  to  teach  it,  —  the  information  of  the  Hebrew 
historians  derived  from  public  registers,  popular  traditions,  and 
old  songs,  —  from  these,  and  other  observations  of  a  similar 
nature,  there  is  offered  a  reasonable  promise,  that  when  this 
translator  of  the  BOOKS  ACCOUNTED  SACRED  shall  have  ex- 
tended his  researches  to  the  New  Testament,  and  thereby 
clearly  made  known  his  scheme  of  Christianity,  he  will  prove 
himself  fully  entitled  to  have  his  name  enrolled  among  the 
most  enlightened  of  Mr.  B.'s  Unitarian  commentators.  When 
we  find  him  thus  freely  concurring  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  pronouncing  the  God  of  Moses  to  be  "  partial,  unjust,  and 
cruel,  delighting  in  blood,  commanding  assassinations,  mas- 
sacres, and  even  exterminations  of  people,"  can  we  doubt, 
that  he  will  agree  with  his  Lordship,  and  other  philosophic 
inquirers,  in  viewing  the  God  of  Paul  in  a  light  equally  un- 
worthy of  our  religious  adoration  ? Bolingbroke  s  Works, 

vol.  v.  p.  567.— 4to.  1754. 

The  earthly  career  of  Dr.  Geddes  has  been  closed  since 
the  above  was  written :  nor  did  he  live  long  enough  to  carry 
his  mischievous  perversions  of  Scripture  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books. 
D  D    2 
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Writ,  he  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  whole 
tribe  of  polemics.  Of  their  powers  in  this  way 
some  few  specimens  have  been  exhibited,  in  the 
foregoing  Dissertations ;  and,  from  the  notable 
exertions  of  master-criticism,  which  have  been 
there  occasionally  noticed,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  writers  to 
fulfil  the  engagement  entered  into  on  their  behalf 
by  Mr.  Belsham. 

Our  author  himself,  indeed,  has  favoured  us 
with  but  few  displays  of  his  critical  ingenuity. 
Those  few,  however,  prove  him  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  cause  which  he  supports.  The 
two  passages,  which  expressly  ascribe  the  office 
of  intercession  to  Christ,  are,  (Rom.  viii.  34.)  He 
is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  making  inter- 
cession for  us;  and,  (Hebr.  vii.  25.)  He  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercessionfor  us.  Now,  as  Mr.  B. 
cannot  allow  to  Christ  the  office  of  intercessor, 
he  begins  with  remarking,  that  "  the  exact  im- 
port of  the  phrase  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained" 
in  these  passages:  and  for  this  he  assigns  a  reason, 
which  cannot  be  denied  to  be  sufficient,  that 
"  probably  the  writers  themselves  annexed  to  it 
no  very  distinct  idea."  *  St.  Paul,  it  is  clear,  was 
no  Rational  Christian ;  or  he  would  not  have 
used  words  so  inaccurately  and  unphilosophi- 
cally ;  for,  besides  the  aforesaid  vagueness  of 
expression,  it  is  certain,  that  "  God  has  no  right 
hand  at  which  Jesus  can  stand,  to  intercede  !"f 

*  Revieiv,  pp.  69,  70.  t  Review,  p.  70. 
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By  this  philosophical  discovery,  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul  is  completely  and  at  once  set  aside. 
His  words,  it  is  shown,  admit  no  precise  meaning. 
That,  however,  which  St.  Paul  ought  to  have 
said,  Mr.  B.  informs  us :  viz.  "  that  Jesus,  having 
been  advanced  to  great  dignity  and  felicity,  is, 
by  the  appointment  of  God,  continually  employ- 
ing his  renovated  and  improved  powers,  in  some 
unknown  way,  for  the  benefit  of  his  church." 
We  are  told,  that  "  we  may  imagine  what  we 
please,  but  that  more  than  this  is  not  revealed  ; " 
of  which  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  not  one 
word  is  revealed  —  except  by  Mr.  Belsham 
St.  Paul  having  simply  said,  that  Christ  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  making  intercession  for  us. 
—  God,  however,  has  no  right  hand  ;  and  inter- 
ceding does  not  mean,  interceding.  * 

*  Mr.  Belsham's  remark  on  the  force  of  the  original  word, 
rendered  by  us,  making  intercession,  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
"  The  word,"  he  says,  "  expresses  any  interference  of  one 
person  for  or  against  another."  Now,  from  this  it  follows, 
that  if  Christ  be  not  supposed  to  interfere  for  us,  he  must  be 
employed  in  exercising  his  powers  against  us.  Does  Mr.  B. 
prefer  this  to  the  received  sense  ?  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  has  borrowed  his  view  of  this  passage  from  Dr.  Taylop's 
note  on  Rom.  viii.  27.,  as  he  refers  us  to  that  for  full  satis- 
faction. Such  then  is  the  joint  light  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Belsham.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  B.  of  the 
difference  between  'wrvyxfotn  Y.O.TO.,  and  fVTvy%civtnt  vvtg.  I 
must  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  referring  him  to  his 
Lexicon.  Or,  if  he  will  look  to  Commentators,  perhaps 
were  he  to  consult  Locke  and  Pierce, — two  of  those  very 
commentators  whom  he  himself  has  named,  but  seems  to  have 
named  only  as  giving  a  grace  and  character  to  his  list,  whilst 
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With  a  few  other  criticisms  of  the  like  nature 
Mr.  Belsham  has  enriched  his  work.     He  has, 


they  certainly  deserved  to  have  been  placed  in  better  com- 
pany, —  he  would  find  their  interpretation  decidedly  in  favour 
of  that,  which  no  scholar  can  question  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
original,  interceding.  As  the  authority  of  a  German  com- 
mentator is  likely  also  to  have  considerable  weight  with  Mr. 
B.,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  attend  to  Rosenmiiller's 
distinction,  (Rom.  xi.  2.) — "  'EvTvyxavw  vnsp  TW?,  est  ne- 
gotium  alicujus  commendare,  intercedere  pro  aliquo ;  finvy- 
yja.vuv  Kara,  nvo<;,  est  aliquem  accusare:"  so  says  Schleusner 
likewise  (who  deserves  to  be  particularly  consulted  on  the 
word  tvTvy%avu),  and  so  say  all  the  Lexicons.  Mr.  B.,  how- 
ever, says  otherwise.  "  Time,  labour,  patience,  and  candour," 
have,  no  doubt,  convinced  him  that  they  are  wrong. 

As  Mr.  B.  has  referred  to  Dr.  Taylor,  for  the  true  and 
adequate  sense  of  the  original  word  in  these  passages,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  writer's  observations  on  the  force  of  the 
term  as  applied  in  Rom.  viii.  27.  "  The  Spirit  of  God  makes 
intercession  for  the  saints,  not  by  making  application  to  God 
on  their  behalf,  but  by  directing  and  qualifying  their  suppli- 
cations in  a  proper  manner,  by  his  agency  and  influences  upon 
their  hearts;  which,  according  to  the  Gospel  scheme,  is  the 
peculiar  work  and  office  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT."  What  then? 
Is  Dr.  Taylor,  he  who  has  so  "  well  explained  the  Jewish 
phrases  in  his  admirable  Key" — is  he,  after  all,  but  one  of 
those  "  popular  interpreters,"  who,  in  opposition  to  the  "  Ra- 
tional Christian,"  contend  for  the  idle  notion  of  the  existence 
and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  does  he,  to  whom 
Mr.  B.  refers,  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  original  phrase 
commonly  rendered  in  the  sense  of  making  intercession  for  us, 
expound  the  words  iv-rvyxpvtiv  faep,  when  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  signifying  that  benevolent  interference,  whereby 
our  supplications  are  rendered  more  acceptable  and  effectual 
with  our  Almighty  Father?  The  same  words,  it  is  clear, 
cannot  be  instantly  purged  of  this  meaning,  when  they  are 
applied  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  few  lines  after,  to  the  case 
of  our  blessed  Lord :  so  that  I  fear  much,  that,  when  Mr.  B. 
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however,  not  adventured  far  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy.    He  has  trusted  rather  to  abstract  rea- 


comes  to  reconsider  this  matter,  he  will  be  obliged  to  re- 
pudiate his  boasted  auxiliary,  Dr.  Taylor,  as  little  better  than 
orthodox. 

What  had  been  thus  given,  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work,  as  matter  of  speculation,  has  now  become  matter  of 
fact:  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  latter  views  of  this  subject,  has 
carefully  omitted  the  mention  of  Dr.  Taylor.  He  finds  it 
much  safer  to  place  his  reliance  on  Mr.  Lindsey ;  an  authority 
which  is  not  likely  to  fail  him  in  any  Unitarian  perversion  of 
the  sense  of  Scripture.  And,  with  his  assistance,  having  first 
explained  the  word  I>Tny%«y<y,  as  expressing  any  kind  of  in- 
terference whatever,  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that  what 
is  called  the  intercession  of  Christ  implies  the  "  operation  and 
effect  of  his  mission  and  doctrine  in  the  world."  (Calm  In- 
quiry^ &c.  p.  327.)  In  like  manner  the  Unitarian  Version,  to 
which  he  refers,  and  in  which  probably  he  but  quotes  him- 
self. For  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
interpretation  thus  given  by  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  Unitarian 
Version,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Naress  Remarks,  p.  140 
— 144.  I  shall  only  add,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
miserably  unfit  the  Editors  of  this  Version  are  for  the  work 
which  they  have  undertaken,  that  in  their  note  on  this  word 
in  Rom.  viii.  34.,  whilst  they  profess  to  give  the  interpretation 
of  it  by  Schleusner,  (an  authority  to  which  I  had  formerly 
taken  the  liberty  of  referring  Mr.  Belsham),  they  garble  and 
actually  falsify  his  application  of  the  term ;  and  again,  that 
in  their  note  on  the  same  word  in  Hebr.  vii.  26.,  they  repeat 
the  identical  error  of  reference  into  which  Schleusner  had 
fallen,  quoting  Acts  xxvii.  24.,  instead  of  Acts  xxv.  24. :  and 
this  too,  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  enumerating  the  precise 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  found, 
and  would  have  us  believe  that  they  have  consulted  those 
very  passages  for  its  meaning:  thus  evincing,  at  the  same 
time,  their  servile  adherence  to  any  authority  on  which  they 
may  choose  to  rely,  and  their  negligent  rashness  united  with 
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soning,  upon  what  he  calls  philosophical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  whilst  he  has  confined  himself  to  the 
stringing  together  of  a  number  of  rapid  conclu- 
sions from  plausible  premisses,  or  to  what  is  vul- 
garly styled*  declamation,  he  has  left  it  to  the 


affected  research  in  matters  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
sacred  text. 

*  One  of  the  finest  possible  specimens  of  the  species  of 
criticism  that  goes  by  this  name,  is  to  be  found  in  another 
publication  of  Mr.  Belshams,  which  I  have  already  noticed, 
entitled  Letters  on  Arianism.  At  p.  129.  of  that  work,  he 
attacks  the  absurdity  of  deducing  from  the  language  used 
throughout  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  creation  of  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  strange  conclusion,  that  by  him  a 
creation  was  literally  effected.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  in 
Ephesians  iii.  9.  it  is  said,  that  "  God  created  all  things  by 
Jesus  Christ:" — that  in  Heb.  i.  2.  it  is  said,  "  by  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds:" — and  again  in  Colossians  i.  15,  16. 
"  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature :  for  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers: 
all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him:  and  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."  But  after  launch- 
ing against  these,  the  usual  Socinian  refutations,  —  that 
creating  does  not  mean  creating,  and  that  worlds  are  dispens- 
ations, &c.  &c. —  he  proceeds,  by  a  still  happier  flight,  to 
show  that  the  same  language  is  as  applicable  to  Bonaparte 
as  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  give  his  words. —  "  Of  a  certain  person, 
who  now  makes  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  world,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  so  far  as  the  civil  state  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  concerned,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  all 
these  new  distinctions,  high  and  low,  whether  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  these  things  are 
made  by  him,  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  them  all,  takes 
precedence  both  in  time  and  dignity,  and  by  him  do  all  these 
things  consist.  Yet  who  would  infer  from  such  language  as 
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more  critical  advocates  of  Unitarianism  to  prove, 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  bear  that  meaning 
which  he  every  where  assumes.  Indeed,  this 
work,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  try  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  by  the  standard  of  Scrip- 
ture, no  less  than  by  that  of  reason,  is  so  miser- 
ably deficient  in  the  point  of  critical  inquiry, 
that  its  avowed  admirers,  the  Analytical  Re- 
viewers, feel  it  necessary  to  admit,  whilst  they 
endeavour  to  vindicate,  this  defect.  —  "  "We  have 
said,  this  is  a  popular  work.  The  reader  must 
not  look  into  it  for  verbal  criticism,  or  the  cita- 
tion of  ancient  authority."  But  they  add,  in 
excuse,  "  the  work  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  was 
altogether  declamation."*  And  if  so,  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  answered  in  its  own  way. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Belsham  ;  nor 
should  I  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader 
so  much  to  this  gentleman's  performance,  had  I 
known  anyf  other  work,  than  the  Review  of  Mr. 

this,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  a  being  of  superior 
order  to  mankind,  much  less  that  he  is  the  maker  of  the 
world  ?  The  language  which  is  true  of  Bonaparte,  in  a  civil 
sense,  is  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  moral  view;  but  it 
no  more  implies  pre-existence,  or  proper  creative  power,  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other."  \  —  This  comment  of  Mr.  Belsham 
requires  no  comment  from  me. 

*  Review  for  March,  1798. 

f  That  part  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  which  relates  to  the 
person  and  character  of  our  Lord,  has  received  some  addi- 
tional touches  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Belsham,  in  a  work 
recently  published ;  which  he  entitles,  A  Calm  Inquiry  into 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ;  and 
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Wilberforce's  Treatise,  in  which  the  entire  system 
and  bearings  of  the  doctrines  called  Unitarian 

in  which  he  professes  to  give  a  formal  digest  of  the  recognised 
opinions  of  the  Unitarians  upon  this  subject  in  the  year  1811. 
Of  this  digest  I  select  the  few  passages  which  follow.  — 
"  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
man  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  subject  to  the 
same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  frailties," 
— "  that  he  was  born  in  low  circumstances,  having  no  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  education,  or  learning,"  &c.  — "  The 
Unitarians  maintain,  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  were  super- 
naturally  instructed  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  their  commission,  that  is,  for  the  revelation  and  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and  that  the  favour  of  God  ex- 
tended to  the  Gentiles  equally  with  the  Jews ;  and  that 
Jesus,  and  his  Apostles,  and  others  of  the  primitive  believers, 
were  occasionally  inspired  to  foretell  future  events.  But 
they  believe  that  supernatural  inspiration  was  limited  to  these 
cases  alone :  and  that  when  Jesus  or  his  Apostles  deliver 
opinions  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  the  object  of  their 
mission,  such  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are 
to  be  received  with  the  same  attention  and  caution  with  those 
of  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  of  similar  educa- 
tion, and  with  similar  habits  of  thinking."  (pp.  447.  451.) 
Here  then  is  an  improved  view  of  the  case :  a  manifest  pro- 
gress in  the  Unitarian  system.  The  supernatural  instruction 
vouchsafed  to  our  Lord  was  strictly  limited  to  the  object  of 
his  mission :  this  object  was,  exclusively,  to  make  known  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
divine  favour  equally  with  the  Jews :  in  all  matters  not  con- 
nected with  this  object,  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  our 
Lord  are  to  be  esteemed  of  no  greater  value  than  those  of 
any  person  of  similar  circumstances  and  education,  he  being 
subject  to  the  same  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  which  the 
common  nature  of  man  is  subject :  and  as  he  was  of  low  cir- 
cumstances and  had  no  peculiar  advantages  of  education  or 
learning,  of  course  it  follows,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  opinions 
and  reasonings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  are 
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are  exhibited  with  equal  brevity,  distinctness,  and 
candour.  To  Mr.  B.  is  certainly  due  the  praise 

(except  when  they  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and 
universal  retribution)  to  be  treated  with  as  little  respect,  as 
those  of  any  person  of  low  origin  and  circumstances  who  had 
received  as  few  advantages  of  learning  or  education.  I  have 
not  carried  on  the  argument  as  regarding  the  Apostles,  for 
Mr.  Belsham  and  his  associates  have  long  ago  disposed  of  the 
Epistles.  But  how  much  of  the  Gospels  must  now  follow 
them  as  waste  paper? — Yet  farther,  it  is  not  merely  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  to  which  our  Lord  was  as  subject  as 
other  men,  that  we  have  to  guard  against  in  his  opinions  and 
reasonings  on  all  topics,  save  the  one  above  excepted ;  but 
we  have  also  to  secure  ourselves  against  the  consequences  of 
those  infirmities  and  frailties  of  all  descriptions  which  are 
incident  to  human  nature,  and  to  which  our  Lord  was  not 
less  liable  than  other  human  beings.  Thus,  according  to  Mr. 
Belsham,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  imperfections, 
which  render  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  men,  and  more 
particularly  of  men  who  have  had  no  peculiar  advantages  of 
education  or  learning,  liable  to  error  and  exception,  alike 
affect  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  save 
only  on  that  one  subject,  to  which,  Mr.  Belsham  informs  us, 
his  commission  was  rigidly  restricted.  As  Mr.  Belsham's 
language  seems  here  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  our  Lord,  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  B.  to  state  what 
he  has  expressly  said  upon  that  point.  "  The  moral  character 
of  Christ,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  public  ministry,  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  is  pure  and  unimpeachable  in 
every  particular.  Whether  this  perfection  of  character  in 
public  life,  combined  with  the  general  declaration  of  his  free- 
dom from  sin,  establish,  or  were  intended  to  establish,  the 
fact,  that  Jesus,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  private  life, 
was  completely  exempt  from  all  the  errors  and  failings  of 
human  nature,  is  a  question  of  no  great  intrinsic  moment, 
and  concerning  which  we  hare  no  sufficient  data  to  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion."  (p.  190.)  Here  Mr.  Belsham  admits, 
that  we  have  no  actual  proof  of  any  sinful  acts  committed  by 
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of  an  honest  and  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments. 
And,  in  his  work,  as  I  doubt  not  in  his  life,  are 
exhibited  strong  traits  of  talent,  combined  with 
amiable  and  virtuous  feeling.  The  same  freedom 
with  which  he  has  treated  others,  and  with 
which,  were  he  to  offer  any  animadversions  on 
these  volumes*,  his  pen  would  be  directed  to- 


our  Lord  in  his  private  life,  so  that  we  cannot  positively  and 
satisfactorily  pronounce  any  thing  upon  that  head.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  admission  has  been  made  after 
the  recital  of  certain  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  "  he 
knew  no  sin ; "  that  he  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners ; "  that  he  "  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth ; "  and  others  of  the  same  import : 
—  although,  as  these  declarations  do  not  relate  to  the  object 
of  Christ's  mission  as  stated  by  Mr.  Belsharn,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  to  what  credit  they  are  entitled  upon  the  principle 
which  he  has  laid  down.  In  a  distant  part  of  his  work,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  was  sufficiently  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  above  testimonies,  and  when  he  prepares  himself  to 
sum  up  resolutely  the  articles  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  he  rises 
above  the  weakness  into  which  he  had  here  allowed  himself 
to  fall ;  and  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  preceding  pages) 
affirms  of  that  great  Being,  who  came  to  redeem  the  world 
from  sin,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  common  infirmities  and 
frailties  of  human  nature.  It  will  not  now  appear  surprising, 
that  Mr.  Bel  sham  and  his  Unitarian  associates  are  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  establish  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes  to  be  the  true  original  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  :  for 
that  Gospel,  as  Jerem.  Jones  (a  favourite  with  the  Unitarians) 
has  shown,  in  his  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  376.  has  left  us  reason  to 
believe,  that  "  Christ  was  a  sinner,  or  at  least  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  so  or  not. "-/ 

*  It  is  now  more  than  fourteen  years  since  the  first  pub- 
lication of  this  work :  and,  during  that  time,  neither  Mr. 
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wards  me,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  use  with  him. 
If  I  have  misrepresented  him,  it  certainly  has  not 
been  my  intention.  His  language,  I  confess,  has 
offended  me  by  its  arrogance :  and  perhaps  the 
feeling  which  that  would  naturally  excite  may 
have  dictated  a  mode  of  reply,  not  always  suffi- 
ciently respectful.  If  any  thing  like  asperity  or 
sarcasm  has  escaped  me,  I  wish  it  to  be  consi- 
dered as  applied  to  the  cause,  and  to  the  manner 
of  supporting  it,  rather  than  to  the  writer  him- 
self. His  opinions,  as  undermining  the  best 
interests  of  human  kind ;  and  his  style,  like  that 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
as  tending  to  overbear  by  an  imposing  confidence 


Belsham  nor  any  of  his  learned  Unitarian  fellow-labourers 
have,  so  far  as  I  know,  favoured  the  public  with  any  ob- 
servations upon  the  arguments  which  it  contains.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, if  I  recollect  rightly,  about  the  year  1790,  stated  in  one 
of  the  public  prints,  that,  his  History  of  Early  Opinions 
having  remained  a  long  time  unanswered,  if  the  same  silence 
should  be  observed  during  a  limited  period  which  he  specified, 
he  would  consider  it  as  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  that  it  was  unanswerable.  In  this  I 
will  not  presume  to  follow  Dr.  Priestley's  example.  It  had 
better  become  Dr.  Priestley  to  suppose,  that  his  work  had 
not  received  an  answer,  because  it  was  not  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient moment  to  demand  one.  It  must  surely  become  me 
to  suppose  the  same  of  mine.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
but  rejoice,  that  its  reception  and  circulation  have  been  such 
as  to  give  good  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  whom  it  appears  to  contain  useful 
matter :  and  I  shall  certainly  feel  most  sincere  satisfaction, 
if  it  be  allowed  to  continue  to  work  its  silent  way  without  the 
noise  and  the  exasperation  of  controversy. 
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of  tone,  and  a  familiar  and  frontless  assumption 
of  superiority,  can  scarcely  be  received  without 
indignation*,  or  met  without  warmth.  I  do  not 

*  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  employ  the  term  which  Mr. 
B.  does  not  scruple  to  combine  with  this,  on  much  slighter 
provocation,  —  "  contempt. "  (Review,  p.  64.)  And  yet,  — 
to  pass  from  Mr.  Belsham  to  the  entire  class  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  and  to  speak,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  cause 
at  large,  and  of  its  champions,  —  what  can  be  more  fitly  cal- 
culated to  excite  even  the  feeling  which  that  term  expresses, 
than  the  impotent  and  arrogant  attempts  of  a  few  loquacious 
sciolists,  directed  against  the  sublime  and  solid  truths  of  Re- 
velation? Bishop  Watson,  whose  tolerant  moderation  is  the 
subject  of  general  praise,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  that  "  it  can- 
not but  move  one's  indignation,  to  see  a  smattering  in  phi- 
losophy urged  as  an  argument  against  the  veracity  of  an 
Apostle."  (Two  Apologies,  &c.  p.  359.)  —  What  shall  be 
said,  when  the  same  sort  of  smattering  is  employed  to  over- 
turn the  whole  edifice  of  Christianity,  to  subvert  the  sanc- 
tioned wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  overwhelm  in  one  shapeless 
ruin  the  joint  structure  of  learning  and  inspiration?  —  The 
Dean  of  Winchester,  who  is  so  justly  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the  richness  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  eloquence  and  vigour  of  his  style,  has  described  the 
modern  Socinianism,  as  "  consisting  of  a  train  of  whimsical 
paradoxes,  the  mere  abortions  of  the  mind  !  strange  without 
originality,  dull  without  sobriety,  flippant  without  wit,  and 
contagious  without  allurement."  (Discourses  on  various 
Subjects,  p.  145.) — A  feature  equally  appropriate,  and  more 
offensive,  because  more  insulting  and  more  mischievous,  re- 
mains to  be  added  to  the  picture  ;  namely,  an  imposing  affect- 
ation of  superior  knowledge,  without  possessing  any  of  its 
attainments.  That  grandest  of  all  mischiefs,  which  an  ad- 
mired ancient  has  described  as,  'ApaQta,  Tt$  /x«Xa  ^aXt^, 
SoxoSo-a  etvai  /*£7»Vi  <fyo»o?<n<,  eminently  belongs  to  the  race  of 
modern  Socinians,  or  Unitarians  as  they  choose  to  call  them- 
selves, and  requires  of  course  only  to  be  unmasked  in  order 
to  be  put  down.  To  this,  I  confess,  my  efforts  (throughout 
this  Appendix  especially)  have  been  particularly  directed : 
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pretend  to  have  been  free  from  the  impression  of 
these  feelings.  I  trust,  however,  I  have  not  per- 
mitted them  to  carry  me  beyond  the  due  limits. 


and  so  anxious  have  I  been  to  effect  this  point,  which  in 
such  a  case  I  conceive  to  be  vital,  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  expose  myself  to  those  imputations,  which  are  generally 
cast  upon  the  liberality  and  the  politeness  of  the  writer,  who 
scruples  not  to  press  home-truths  in  a  direct  manner,  with- 
out fear,  and  without  compromise.  If  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  accomplish  this  object,  I  am  satisfied  to  submit  to 
whatever  consequences  may  follow. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  without  the  apprehension,  that  I  may 
appear  to  assume  somewhat  too  much  in  the  application  of 
the  following  passage  from  Bishop  Warburton  ;  and  yet  it 
approaches  so  nearly  to  the  state  of  my  own  feelings,  in 
winding  up  this  Appendix,  that  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing 
it.  In  speaking  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  treat  the  pernicious  sophistries  which 
were  opposed  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  that 
glowing  and  powerful  writer  thus  expresses  himself.  —  "He 
knows  what  the  gentle  reader  thinks  of  it.  But  he  is  not  one 
of  those  opposers  of  Infidelity,  who  can  reason  without  ear- 
nestness, and  confute  without  warmth.  He  leaves  it  to 
others,  to  the  soft  Divine,  and  courtly  Controversialist,  to 
combat  the  most  flagitious  tenets  with  serenity ;  or  maintain 
the  most  awful  of  religious  truths  in  a  way,  that  misleads 
the  unwary  reader  into  an  opinion  of  their  making  but  little 
impression  on  the  writer's  own  heart.  For  himself,  he  freely 
owns,  he  is  apt  to  kindle  as  he  writes ;  and  would  even  blush 
to  repel  an  insult  on  sense  and  virtue  with  less  vigour  than 
every  honest  man  is  expected  to  show  in  his  own  cause."  — 
Remarks  on  Humes  Essay,  &c.  p.  12. 


Such  observations  as  have  been  added  to  the  Appendix, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  work,  it  has 
been  thought  right  to  introduce  in  the  form  of  Notes,  so  as  to 
leave  the  text  (as  it  originally  stood)  unaltered. 
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My  object  has  been  truth :  and  my  wish,  not 
unnecessarily  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  B.  or 
of  those  who,  with  him,  assume  the  title  of  Uni- 
tarians. If,  to  the  body  of  that  denomination  at 
large,  I  have  attributed  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  they  do  not  recognise  as  justly  imputable, 
it  is  to  Mr.  Belsham,  not  to  me,  they  are  to 
ascribe  the  error.  My  representation  of  their 
peculiar  tenets  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
work  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  with  the 
express  purpose  of  promulging,  and  vindicating, 
the  creed  of  the  Unitarians,  or  Rational  Chris- 
tians. If  he  has  not  been  a  faithful  interpreter 
of  their  opinions,  it  is  for  them  to  correct  the 
mistake.  Hitherto  that  publication  has  been 
circulated,  as  the  Unitarian  Manual ;  and,  what- 
ever reception  it  may  have  experienced  from 
others,  has  certainly  seemed  to  obtain  among 
that  description  of  Christians  no  small  portion  of 
applause. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

THE  UNITARIAN  VERSION 

OF 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 


MR.  BELSHAM'S  engagement  on  behalf  of  the 
Unitarian  critics,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  at  pp.  401.  404.  of  this  volume/ has  in  fact 
been  fulfilled  by  the  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  has  lately  issued  from  the  press ; 
and  which,  as  appears  by  a  note  on  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  has  been  founded 
principally  upon  the  labours  of  those  able  expo- 
sitors and  associates  of  Mr.  Belsham,  to  whom  we 
have  been  there  referred.  I  hold  myself  there- 
fore now  bound,  in  point  of  justice,  to  retract  (so 
far  at  least  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned) 
what  I  had  ventured  to  pronounce,  in  pp.  174, 
175.  of  Vol.  I.,  concerning  the  unlikelihood  of 
any  Unitarian  version  of  the  Scripture  being 
given  to  the  public.  It  must  however  be  con- 
fessed, that,  by  what  has  been  done,  these  Uni- 
tarian expositors  have  not  much  abridged  the 
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liberty  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contend. 
Their  version  is  of  that  convenient  latitude,  that 
a  person  may,  at  the  same  time,  admit  its  autho- 
rity, and  yet  disbelieve  almost  every  doctrine, 
and  every  important  truth,  of  the  Christian  Re- 
velation. 

The  Editors  of  this  work  have  not,  it  must  be 
observed,  conducted  themselves  in  the  publica- 
tion of  it  with  that  manly  boldness,  which  they 
are  at  all  times  so  ambitious  to  put  forward  as 
their  distinguishing  characteristic.  They  have, 
on  the  contrary,  not  scrupled  to  adopt  one  of 
those  pious  frauds,  which  they  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider the  ordinary  expedients  of  their  orthodox 
opponents.  The  name  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  calculated  to  lull  suspicion, 
and  to  contribute  to  a  more  extended  circulation; 
and,  accordingly,  this  Improved  Version,  which 
they  have  now  sent  abroad,  they  profess  to  found 
upon  the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  translation 
of  the  New  Testament ;  whilst,  in  truth,  they 
adopt  no  part  of  that  translation,  which  in  any 
degree  shackles  them  in  point  of  doctrine,  but 
abide  by  it  in  such  places  only  as  are  of  a  nature 
perfectly  indifferent.  They  have  thus  contrived 
to  give  a  respectable  name  to  their  Unitarian 
blasphemies.  They  thus  hold  out  deceitful  co- 
lours to  the  unwary,  and  vend  their  poisons  under 
a  false  label. 

To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  Improved  Version  within  the  limits  to  which 
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we  are  here  necessarily  confined  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  reader  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
whole  apparatus  of  "  interpolations,  omissions, 
false  readings,  mistranslations,  and  erroneous  in- 
terpretations," on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Belsham  places  so  firm  a  reliance,  has  been  fully 
brought  to  bear,  and  has  most  thoroughly  per. 
formed  its  work,  in  the  forging  of  this  last  great 
production  of  the  Unitarian  foundery.  A  few 
particulars,  however,  which  may  suffice  to  give 
some  faint  notion  of  the  design  and  execution  of 
the  performance,  I  cannot  but  advert  to. 

In  the  Introduction  of  the  work  (p.  v.)  we  are 
fairly  apprized,  that  it  has  been  a  principal  part 
of  its  design,  to  "  divest  the  Sacred  Volume  of 
the  technical  phrases  of  a  systematic  theology." 
—  That  is,  in  other  words,  we  are  told,  that  the 
great  object  has  been,  so  to  render  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  to  empty  it  of  all  such  expressions,  as 
might  give  support  to  any  of  the  received  and 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  appears 
pretty  manifestly  to  be  what  is  here  intended : 
for,  agreeably  to  this,  we  find  that  all  those 
phrases,  which  in  any  way  connect  with  the  un- 
scriptural  notions,  of  the  miraculous  conception, 
the  pre-existence,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, — the 
personal  existence,  divine  nature,  and  gracious  in- 
fluences, of  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  existence  of  evil 
spirits  and  angels,  fyc.  —  are  completely  swept 
away ;  and  nothing  left  to  us,  but  what  perfectly 
agrees  with  Mr.  Belsham's  idea,  —  that  Chris- 
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tianity  comprises  a  good  moral  system,  with  in- 
deed the  knowledge  of  this  one  fact,  that  a  man 
has  risen  from  the  grave.  —  In  the  next  place  we 
are  told,  what  sufficiently  explains  how  this  has 
been  effected.  It  is  stated,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  intention,  "  to  exhibit  a  version  critically  cor- 
rect in  every  minute  particular;"  and  that"  verbal 
criticism  had  of  course  not  been  attended  to  in 
the  degree  that  some  might  wish  and  expect." 
(p.  vi.)  —  Thus  we  are  fairly  informed,"  that  cer- 
tain liberties  are  to  be  taken  in  the  translation, 
to  which  the  minuteness  of  verbal  criticism  might 
possibly  present  some  impediment.  That  is,  in 
a  work,  whose  very  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
exact  meaning  of  words,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  is  not  to  be  attended  to,  lest  it  might  em- 
barrass the  freedom  of  translation,  and  force  upon 
the  translator  a  sense  different  from  that  which 
he  chooses  to  assign.  Of  what  nature  are  those 
freedoms  in  translation,  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  facilities,  and  are  adapted  to  the  objects, 
which  the  Editors  have  here  planned  for  them- 
selves, I  shall  now  give  two  or  three  slight  spe- 
cimens. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  at  once 
thrown  off,  by  rejecting  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the 
whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  miraculous  birth 
of  our  Lord.  This  has  been  done,  it  must  be 
allowed,  with  sufficient  boldness  j  for  it  is  fairly 
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admitted,  that  these  portions  of  the  Gospels  "  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant."  —  Now  it  is  actually  amusing  to  observe, 
what  is  the  leading  evidence,  by  which  the  Edi- 
tors conceive  themselves  justified,  thus  to  ex- 
punge from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  what  has 
come  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  Ma- 
nuscripts and  all  the  versions.  With  respect  to 
the  passage  in  Matthew,  they  tell  us,  that  the 
Ebionites  did  not  read  the  two  first  chapters  in 
their  copy  of  his  Gospel ;  and  with  respect  to 
St.  Luke,  they  tell  us,  that  Marcion,  a  heretic  of 
the  2d  century,  did  not  admit  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  his.  Therefore,  it  follows,  that  since  the 
sect  of  the  Ebionites,  and  the  heretic  Marcion  of 
the  2d  century,  are  against  all  the  Manuscripts 
and  all  the  Versions,  it  is  impossible  that  these 
last  can  be  received  as  true.  The  argument  is 
certainly  quite  intelligible.  But  let  us  inquire  a 
little  about  these  irrefragable  witnesses. 

And,  first,  as  to  these  Ebionites,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  their  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
rejected  the  three  last  Gospels,  and  all  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul.  And,  next,  as  to  this  Marcion, 
we  find,  that  he  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
and  every  part  of  the  New  which  contained  quo- 
tations from  the  Old,  and  that  he  used  no  Gos- 
pel but  that  of  St.  Luke,  expunging  from  this 
also  whatever  he  did  not  approve  :  and  we  are 
told  these  things  too,  upon  the  very  authority, 
on  which  the  Editors  build,  respecting  the  omis- 
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sions  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  —  Why 
then  have  not  these  admirers  of  Marcion  and  the 
Ebionites  received  the  testimony  of  such  unim- 
peached  witnesses  throughout  ?  Why  have  they 
not,  on  the  authority  of  the  latter,  rejected  all 
the  New  Testament  except  St.  Matthew ;  or,  on 
the  authority  of  the  former,  rejected  the  entire 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  New  except- 
ing a  part  of  St.  Luke  and  some  of  the  Epistles : 
or,  on  the  authority  of  both  together,  why  have 
they  not  rejected  the  whole  Bible,  both  Old  and 
New  Testament? — But  it  seems,  that  these  wit- 
nesses are  to  be  brought  up  and  turned  down  at 
pleasure :  they  are  both  good  and  bad,  according 
as  may  serve  the  present  purpose.  For,  not  only 
do  we  find,  that  they  are  not  believed,  by  the 
party  producing  them,  in  any  part  of  their  tes- 
timony except  that  which  relates  to  the  begin- 
nings of  the  two  Gospels ;  but  we  find  that,  even 
in  these,  they  are  believed  only  so  far  as  is  con- 
venient :  our  Editors  themselves  admitting,  that 
the  Ebionites  had  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  by  taking  away  the  genealogy  ;  that  is, 
by  taking  away  the  first  16  verses  of  the  first 
chapter.  And  therefore  respecting  these  first 
16  verses,  the  Editors  reject  the  testimony  of 
the  Ebionites  as  being  convicted  of  a  mutilation 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  to  the  remaining  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  second, 
they  hold  the  testimony  of  these  same  Ebionites 
to  be  good  against  all  gainsayers,  against  all 
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Manuscripts,  and  against  all  Versions.  —  All  this 
is  put  forward  honestly  and  without  any  attempt 
at  disguise.  The  Ebionite  witnesses  pronounced, 
on  one  side  of  a  leaf,  as  not  credible,  from  their 
acknowledged  mutilation  of  the  sacred  text ;  and 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  leaf,  maintained 
to  be  witnesses  of  such  repute,  as  ought  to  be 
relied  upon,  in  opposition  to  all  the  MSS.  and  all 
the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  that  we  may  form  a  better  judgment  of 
the  value  of  this  Ebionite  testimony  according 
to  the  showing  of  its  Unitarian  abettors,  let  us 
attend  to  a  few  more  particulars  on  this  head. 
The  gospel  of  the  Ebionites  began,  it  is  said, 
with  these  words,  It  came  to  pass  IN  THE  DAYS 
OF  HEROD  KING  OF  JUDEA,  that  JOHN  CAME 
BAPTIZING  with  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the 
river  Jordan.  This  the  Editors  distinctly  state, 
in  their  third  note,  from  the  authority  of  Epi- 
phanius ;  whilst  in  the  very  note  which  precedes 
they  reject  the  text  of  St.  Matthew,  expressly 
because  it  places  the  birth  of  Christ  before  the 
death  of  Herod ;  which  event  they  contend,  from 
Luke  iii.  23.,  must  have  taken  place  two  years  at 
least  before  Christ  was  born.  Thus,  the  gospel 
ascribed  to  Matthew  is  spurious,  because  it  fixes 
the  birth  of  Christ  before  the  death  of  Herod ; 
and  yet  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  which  fixes 
it  not  less  than  thirty  years  before  that  event 
(inasmuch  as  it  represents  Herod  to  be  alive  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  Baptist's  ministry),  is 
notwithstanding  to  be  relied  on  as  a  genuine  and 
indisputable  document. 

Yet  farther, — for  the  Editors  seem  ambitious 
to  make  an  overpowering  display  of  the  riches  of 
their  criticism  on  the  first  opening  of  their  work, 
— they  inform  us,  from  Epiphanius,  that  Ce- 
rinthus  and  Carpocrates  argued,  from  the  gene- 
alogy at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  acquaint  us,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  used  by  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  was  the 
gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  to  which  they  admit  no 
genealogy  was  prefixed,  or  from  which  (to  use 
their  own  and  Epiphanius's  words)  the  genealogy 
was  taken  away.  This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is 
making  a  tolerably  large  demand  upon  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  reader ;  yet  there  remains  still 
more  occasion  for  his  courtesy,  if  he  will  travel 
on  amicably  with  the  Editors  even  through  the 
first  two  pages  of  their  translation. 

The  genealogy  appears,  upon  the  first  view,  to 
be  a  difficulty  in  their  way,  which  they  have 
themselves  unnecessarily  created.  The  Ebionites 
they  have  produced,  as  their  favourite  witnesses, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  true  and  original 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  But  the  Ebionites  omit 
the  entire  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  that 
Gospel.  Why  then  injure  their  evidence  by 
contending  for  the  genealogy,  which  they  reject  ? 
The  reason  is  plainly  assigned.  The  genealogy, 
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as  it  stands,  may  answer  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  Jesus  was  the  offspring  of  Joseph  and  Mary ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Editors  apprize  us,  that 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  applied  it  to  this  use, 
and  hence  deduced  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 
They  proceed  also  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
admitting  the  genealogy  to  be  genuine,  on  the 
ground,  that  "  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  an 
author  writing  for  the  instruction  of  Hebrew 
Christians  would  have  omitted  to  trace  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  from  Abraham  and  David,  upon 
which  they  justly  laid  so  great  a  stress."  They 
then  proceed  to  evince  the  like  reasonableness  of 
discarding  all  that  follows  the  genealogy  to  the 
end  of  the  second  chapter.  "  This"  (they  say) 
"  COULD  NOT  have  been  'written  by  the  author  of 
the  genealogy,  for  it  CONTRADICTS  HIS  DESIGN, 
which  was  to  prove  that  Jesus,  being  the  son  of 
Joseph,  was  the  descendant  of  Abraham  and 
David  ;  whereas  the  design  of  this  narrative  is 
to  show  that  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus, 
was  not  his  real  father.  This  account,  therefore, 
of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
have  been  wanting  in  the  copies  of  Cerinthus 
and  Carpocrates,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Ebi- 
onites  :  and  if  the  genealogy  be  genuine,  this  nar- 
rative MUST  BE  spurious" 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  matter  is  completely 
arranged.  The  genealogy  must  be  genuine,  as 
marking  the  human  descent  of  Christ  from  Abra- 
ham and  David ;  a  thing  expected  by  the  Jews  : 
and  by  all  who  received  it  as  genuine,  the  nar- 
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rative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  as  contra- 
dicting its  design,  must  be  rejected  as  spurious. 
At  the  same  time,  lest  we  should  imagine  that 
the  force  of  this  reasoning  might  have  operated 
so  powerfully  upon  those  Hebrew  Christians  who 
received  the  genealogy  and  maintained  the  proper 
humanity  of  Christ  as  to  induce  them  to  take 
away  the  narrative  which  so  directly  contradicted 
the  genealogy,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  admitted 
that  others  of  them  had  taken  away  the  genealogy 
itself,  the  Editors  take  care,  in  the  very  next 
note,  to  assure  us,  that  to  that  description  of 
Christians  "  the  account  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception could  not  have  been  in  any  degree  un- 
acceptable :"  "  nor  would  it"  (they  add)  "  at  all 
have  militated  against  the  doctrine  of  the  proper 
humanity  of  Christ ;  it  being  a  fact  analogous  to 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Isaac,  Samuel,  and  other 
eminent  persons  of  the  Hebrew  nation."  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  history  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception is  itself  something  miraculous  ;  for  it  at 
the  same  time  contradicts,  and  yet  does  not  at 
all  militate  against,  the  idea  of  Christ's  human 
descent. 

Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  doing  no  more  than 
justice  to  these  erudite  and  luminous  comment- 
ators, to  bring  together  into  one  point  of  view 
the  scattered  lights  which  have  been  here  dis- 
tinctly noticed ;  but  which  cannot  fail,  from  their 
combined  brilliancy,  to  shed  a  brighter  glory 
upon  the  work  which  they  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate.—  1.  The  Ebionites  and  Marcion  have 
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omitted,  in  their  respective  copies  of  certain  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  passages  which  are  undoubt- 
edly parts  of  the  genuine  sacred  text ;  and  the 
former  (it  is  confessed)  have  actually  taken  away 
the  genealogy  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  the 
proof,  therefore,  arising  from  their  omission  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ,  must  be  received  as  decisive  against  that 
fact,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  narratives 
of  it,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  come 
attested  by  every  manuscript  and  every  version 
now  extant,  without  exception.  —  2.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  as  it  is  conveyed  to  us  at  this 
day  by  all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  versions,  cannot 
be  genuine,  because  it  requires  us  to  believe  that 
our  Lord  was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod ; 
but  we  may  admit  as  unquestionable  the  Gospel 
of  the  Ebionites,  which  pronounces  Herod  to  be 
living  at  the  commencement  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  or  about  the  thirtieth  year  after  our 
Lord's  nativity.  Lastly,  the  narrative  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception  ascribed  to  Saint  Matthew 
must  have  been  rejected  by  all  who  received  the 
genealogy,  as  contradicting  the  design  of  the 
genealogy,  which  was  to  establish  the  human 
descent  of  Christ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception could  not  at  all  have  militated  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  nor 
consequently  have  been  in  any  degree  unaccept- 
able to  those  who  held  that  doctrine.  —  Such  are 
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the  new  views  presented  at  the  opening  of  this 
Improved  Version,  which  is  to  set  every  thing 
to  rights  in  the  Christian  Scriptures !  See  pp. 
1,  2,  3.  5.  and  also  p.  121. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  chronological 
deductions  connected  with  some  of  the  foregoing 
observations,  which  I  cannot  avoid  laying  before 
the  reader.  Five  pages  back  it  has  been  stated, 
that  the  Editors  contend  that  the  death  of  Herod 
must  have  taken  place  two  years  at  least  before 
Christ  was  born.  Their  mode  of  establishing  this 
point  is  deserving  of  some  detail.  It  follows, 
they  say,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
death  of  Herod  being  placed  (as  it  is  by  Lardner) 
in  the  year  750,  or  7.51,  U.  C.  Lardner,  in  the 
part  referred  to  by  the  Editors  (p.  129.)  had  as- 
serted, that  "  if  Herod  died  in  750  U.  C.  he  died 
three  years  and  nine  months  before  the  VULGAR 
CHRISTIAN  ERA  ;  if  at  a  certain  time  before  men- 
tioned in  the  year  7-5 1»  then  he  died  about  two 
years  and  nine  months  before  the  said  era : "  and 
which  is  the  truth,  he  professes  himself  unable 
to  determine.  (See  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
428.)  Our  Editors,  referring  to  Lardner,  (twice 
upon  the  same  subject,  at  p.  2.  and  at  p.  129.) 
contend,  peremptorily,  that  Christ  "  MUST  HAVE 
BEEN  BORN  at  least  two  years  and  nine  months,  and 
probably  three  years  and  nine  months,  after  the 
death  of  Herod :"  and  thus,  in  utter  disregard  of 
all  the  arguments  by  which  the  Vulgar  Christian 
Era  has  been  disproved,  or  rather  with  an  appa- 
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rent  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  argu- 
ments, they  have  at  once  assumed  the  vulgar  and 
the  true  era  of  our  Lord's  nativity  to  be  the  same ; 
arid  on  this  assumption,  as  in  itself  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  whole  story  of  our  Lord's  birth  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew,  they  build  the  rejection 
of  that  story  as  an  utter  fabrication.  They  pro- 
fess at  the  same  time  to  ground  their  reasoning 
on  the  authority  of  Lardner;  whose  main  object 
has  been  to  establish  the  direct  reverse  of  their 
position,  —  that  Christ  "  must  have  been  born 
two  years  at  least  after  the  death  of  Herod  ;"  — 
inasmuch  as,  with  great  learning  and  sound  ar- 
gument, he  has  laboured  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
sistency of  St.  Luke's  declaration  respecting  the 
age  of  Christ  in  the  15th  of  Tiberius,  with  the 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew,  which  places  the  birth 
of  Christ  about  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Herod.  (Lardner9 s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  339—382.) 
That  learned  writer,  however,  in  his  Appendix 
concerning  the  time  of  Herod's  death,  has,  unfor- 
tunately for  our  Editors,  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  spoken  of  the  Vulgar  Christian  Era 
as  posterior  to  the  death  of  Herod :  and  they, 
substituting  for  the  Vulgar  Christian  Era  the 
time  of  Christ's  nativity,  have  at  once  inferred  the 
priority  of  Herod's  death  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  have  adduced  the  authority  of  Lardner's 
name  in  behalf  of  a  position  which  Lardner  has 
most  triumphantly  overthrown. 

A  similar  instance  of  careful  reference  to  au- 
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thorities,  and  of  minute  attention  to  the  accura- 
cies of  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  very  front  of  this  elaborate  performance, 
which  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  in  this  place. 
The  Editors,  whilst  dealing  out  in  their  Intro- 
duction large  portions  of  that  knowledge  of  ma- 
nuscripts and  the  various  critical  apparatus  for 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
Wetstein,  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  others,  had 
already  amply  supplied,  take  occasion  to  speak  of 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  as  "  a  writer  of  SOME  NOTE  in 
the  SIXTH  century."  (P.  xiv.)  In  this  at  least 
they  have  thought  and  spoken  for  themselves  : 
the  commonly  received  opinion  having  hitherto 
been,  that  Ephrem  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  FOURTH  century.  From  Asseman  we  learn, 
that  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
year  325 :  and  we  are  told  by  Jerome,  that  he 
died  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  that  is, 
at  some  time  before  the  year  379.  We  are  also 
informed  by  the  early  authorities,  that  this  same 
Ephrem,  who  is  here  so  slightly  glanced  at  as  "  a 
writer  of  some  note,"  was  a  person  of  the  most 
distinguished  celebrity  ;  a  man,  of  whom  Jerome 
says,  "  ad  tantam  venit  claritudinem,  ut  post  lec- 
tionem  Scripturarum  publice  in  quibusdam  ec- 
clesiis  ejus  scripta  recitentur:"  who  is  described 
by  Ebedjesu,  a  learned  Syrian  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, "  Ephraem  magnus,  qui  appellatus  est  Sy- 
rorum  propheta;"  who  was  even  entitled  by  the 
Syrians,  "the  doctor  of  the  whole  world;"  and 
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who,  in  truth,  with  the  consent  of  all  who  have 
hitherto  made  mention  of  him,  has  been  estimated 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  divines  and  writers 
in  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  that  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Editors 
of  the  Improved  Version^  however,  acquaint  us, 
that  he  was  "  a  writer  of  some  note  in  the  sixth 
century."  It  is  the  less  pardonable,  I  may  add, 
in  these  Editors,  to  have  been  thus  inattentive  in 
the  case  of  Ephrem  ;  as  he  is  reported  (Lardner, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  420.)  to  have  written  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Harmony  of  Tatiany  a  writer, 
whom  the  Unitarians  have  been  at  all  times  anx- 
ious (though  most  unfoundedly  indeed)  to  claim 
as  an  auxiliary  to  their  cause.  (See  Williams's 
Free  Inquiry,  p.  60 — 66.) 

I  need  not,  I  think,  go  much  farther  upon  this 
subject.  —  I  shall  however  touch  briefly  upon  two 
or  three  points  more.  The  beginnings  of  the 
Gospels  (at  least  of  three  of  them)  have  always 
been  found  sadly  troublesome  to  Unitarians. 
Matthew  and  Luke,  however,  have  now  been 
forced  to  part  with  theirs.  This  could  not  be  so 
easily  effected  with  regard  to  St.  John.  We 
have  no  Ebionite  or  Marcion  appropriate  to  his 
use.  But  we  have  what  answers  just  as  well,  a 
Unitarian  expositor. — For  example.  "  The  WORD 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  the  WORD  was  with 
GOD,  and  the  WORD  was  A  GOD."  The  WORD 
then  is  found,  not  to  be  GOD,  but  only  A  GOD. 
But  again,  lest,  as  being  A  GOD,  it  might  still  by 
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possibility  be  supposed,  that  the  formation  of  the 
world  has  been  ascribed  to  this  WORD  in  the  verse 
which  follows,  we  are  told  that  "  all  things  were 
DONE  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  DONE,  that  was  DONE.  That  is,  says  the 
note,  "  all  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation 
were  done  by  Christ ;  i.  e.  by  his  authority,  —  the 
word  y/i/oju,ai  never  signifying  to  create."  — 
Well;  but  then  we  come  to  the  10th  verse,  in 
which  we  find  the  words,  cOxoV/xo£  8<*  auroD  lyivera. 
This,  to  common  readers,  would  indicate,  that  the 
world  was  created  by  this  WORD.  But  as  we  have 
seen  above,  that  -nravra  lyevovro  must  be  rendered, 
"  all  things  were  DONE  by  him  ;"  of  course  it  must 
follow  here,  that  "  the  world  was  DONE  by  him  :" 
let  these  words  mean  what  they  may.  No  such 
thing,  after  all.  Our  expositor  tells  us,  that  the 
only  true  rendering  is,  "  the  world  was  enlight- 
ened by  him."  And  thus  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  his  creation  of  the  world, 
are  cleared  away  from  the  introduction  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
in  the  opening  clause  (In  the  Beginning  was  the 
Word),  nothing  indicative  of  Christ' spre-existence 
is  contained ;  inasmuch  as  the  beginning  here 
means  simply  (we  are  told)  "  the  commencement 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ."  The  whole,  then,  as  duly  explained  by 
these  critics,  stands  thus:  Christ  (for  so  they  ad- 
mit THE  WORD  is  to  be  understood)  was  from  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  and 
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Christ  withdrew  to  commune  with  God,  and  to  re- 
ceive instructions  for  his  ministry  ;  and  Christ  was 
a  God.  For  the  excellent  and  strictly  classical 
reasons  assigned  for  these  improvements  upon  the 
common  version,  I  refer  to  this  profoundly 
learned  work  itself,  pp.  199,  200.  If  the  reader 
should  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with  those  rea- 
sons, he  will  however  be  pleased  to  recollect  that 
the  Editors  have  given  fair  notice,  that  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  condescend  to  the  "  minute- 
ness of  verbal  criticism." 

I  shall  content  myself  with  one  specimen  more 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  Editors  for  the  work 
which  they  have  undertaken.  I  have  given  one, 
as  an  example  of  their  accuracy,  in  ascertaining 
the  genuine  text  of  Scripture  ;  a  second  as  an  ex- 
ample of  their  precision  in  reference  to  historical 
dates ;  a  third,  as  an  example  of  their  attention 
to  the  minutiae  of  Ecclesiastical  history ;  a  fourth, 
as  an  example  of  their  acumen,  in  detecting  the 
precise  signification  of  the  original  language;  and 
this  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  justness  of 
their  inferences  on  general  principles  of  reasoning. 
Acts  vii.  60.,  we  find  St.  Stephen  addressing  his 
prayers  to  Jesus  Christ,  —  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit;"  and,  — "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge."  On  these  passages,  our  expositors 
favour  us  with  the  following  just  distinction  and 
salutary  caution.  "  This  address  of  Stephen  to 
Jesus,  when  he  actually  saw  him,  does  not  au- 
thorize us  to  offer  prayers  to  him,  NOW  HE  is  IN- 

VOL.  ir.  F  F 
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VISIBLE  :"  and  for  farther  explanation  they  refer 
to  Mr.  Lindsey,  who  states  the  matter  thus. 
"  Unquestionably  Stephen  addressed  this  prayer 
to  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  this  can  be  no  pre- 
cedent for  directing  prayer  to  him  unseen,  or  ad- 
dressing him  as  God,  whom  the  blessed  martyr 
declares  he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  calls  him  the 
Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
calls  him  the  SON  OF  MAN,  in  that  his  highest 
state  of  exaltation."  —  Apology,  &c.  p.  129- — 
This  reasoning  is  quite  invincible,  and  contains 
in  it  a  mine  of  valuable  matter,  which  does  not 
at  first  sight  present  itself.  Jesus  must,  it  is 
evident,  be  a  mere  man,  or  he  could  not  have 
been  seen  by  Stephen  in  bodily  form,  "  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  nor  have  been  called 
by  him  the  Son  of  Man. — ("  Behold  I  see  the 
Heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.")  He  might  then  of 
course  be  worshipped  and  prayed  to,  whilst  he 
was  plainly  'visible  as  a  man.  But  when  he 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  man,  he  ought  no  longer  to 
be  addressed  in  prayer.  Or,  perhaps,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  meant,  that  no  being  that  is  in- 
visible can  properly  be  an  object  of  worship. 
How  all  the  arguments  which  Popery  has  ever 
devised,  in  defence  of  image  worship,  fade  and 
vanish,  in  comparison  of  the  bright  and  over- 
powering evidence  which  this  reasoning  supplies ! 
By  this  time  the  reader  must  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  great  value  of  this  Improved  ver- 
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sion  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  may  accord- 
ingly be  safely  dismissed  :  more  particularly  as 
Dr.  Nares's  valuable  Remarks  render  all  farther 
criticism  upon  the  work  nearly  superfluous.  And 
yet,  before  I  finally  take  my  leave  of  it,  I  must 
do  it  the  justice  to  say,  that  there  are  criticisms, 
the  production  of  certain  Unitarian  comment- 
ators, which  are  too  bold  even  for  its  adoption. 
Of  this,  one  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  translation  of  Acts  xx.  28.,  in  which  the  Edi- 
tors prefer  the  safer  mode  of  evading  the  admis- 
sion of  our  Lord's  divinity,  by  reading  Ko^/ou 
instead  of  0soO,  Lord  instead  of  God.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  on  the  contrary,  contends  strenu- 
ously for  0£oD,  and  afterwards  effects  his  escape 
from  the  consequence,  by  proposing  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  criticisms  that  were  ever  ven- 
tured by  a  Greek  scholar.  Tou  J8/ot>  afytaro^,  he 
renders,  not  his  own  bloody  but,  his  own  son, 
because,  truly,  a  man's  son  may  be  said  to  be  his 
own  blood  ;  and,  therefore,  the  son  of  GOD  may 
be  expressed  by  GOD'S  OWN  BLOOD, — an  expres- 
sion which,  had  it  been  used  of  GOD  THE  FATHER 
by  a  Trinitarian  in  defence  of  his  doctrine,  would 
have  subjected  him  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  ineffable 
contempt.  Mr.  W.  supplies  also  another  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty,  (that  is,  the  diffi- 
culty of  acknowledging  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,) 
viz.  that  of  translating  the  words,  "  by  the  blood 
of  his  own,"  (supplying  the  word  Son.)  —  This, 
observe,  is  the  rendering  of  8/a  row  18/ou 
FF  2 
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So  much  for  the  most  celebrated  scholar  of  the 
modern  Unitarian  school  which  England  has 
produced. — The  reader  will  be  rewarded  for 
his  trouble  in  looking  into  Middleton's  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  418 — 428.,  on  this  pas- 
sage. In  truth,  I  refer  most  willingly  to  this 
work,  as  to  one  which  will  supply  to  the  Scrip- 
ture student  some  of  the  most  valuable  helps  to 
the  critical  investigation  of  the  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  can  be  derived  from  any  mo- 
dern publication. 


GOSPEL. 

Having  been  led,  in  the  foregoing  observations, 
to  advert  to  the  rejection,  by  the  Unitarian  Edi- 
tors, of  the  portion  which  follows  the  genealogy 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
I  deem  it  not  unadvisable  to  offer  here  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  subject  of  those  chapters,  which, 
without  going  at  length  into  the  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  sufficient  to 
supply  at  once  a  satisfactory  assurance  on  that 
head.  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  ninth  lecture,  observes, 
that  if  we  turn  to  the  second  volume  of  Gries- 
bach's  Symbolce  Criticce,  we  shall  find  a  quotation 
from  \he  Jirst  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's -Gospel, 
and  a  reference  to  the  second,  made  by  Celsus 
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the  Epicurean  philosopher,  which  quotation  and 
reference  are  noted  by  Origen,  who  wrote  in 
answer  to  Celsus.  Griesbach,  he  adds,  justly  re- 
marks, "  Hinc  patet  duo  priora  Matthaei  capita 
Celso  nota  fuisse."  And,  with  no  less  justice  on 
his  own  part,  he  deduces  the  following  infer- 
ence :  — -  that  if  Celsus,  who  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  against  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  consequently  little  more  than  an 
hundred  years  after  St.  Matthew  himself  wrote, 
yet  found  the  first  two  chapters  in  his  manuscript 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  those  chapters  must 
either  have  been  original  parts  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  or  they  must  have  been  added  at  a  time 
so  little  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Celsus,  that  a 
writer  so  inquisitive,  so  sagacious,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not 
have  failed  to  detect  the  imposture.  But  that, 
in  this  case,  he  would  not  have  quoted  those 
chapters  as  parts  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  And 
consequently,  that  the  truth  must  lie  in  the  other 
part  of  the  dilemma,  namely,  that  those  chapters 
are  authentic.  —  Course  of  Lectures,  Part  ii.  pp. 
55,  56. 

To  this  reasoning  of  the  learned  and  able  Pro- 
fessor nothing  can  be  added,  which  will  give 
greater  force  to  his  conclusion.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  we  are 
not  left  to  a  single  quotation  from  the  first,  and 
a  single  reference  to  the  second,  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  for  the  proof  that  these  two  chapters 
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were  known  to  and  admitted  by  Celsus.  In  truth, 
we  find,  from  Origen's  refutation  of  that  au- 
thor's charges  against  Christianity,  that  his  re- 
ferences to  those  chapters  were  so  numerous,  as 
nearly  to  supply  a  perfect  detail  of  the  facts 
which  they  relate.  See  Origen  against  Celsus, 
pp.  108.  119.  125.  134.  139.  184.  189. 192.  208. 
The  reader,  who  may  dislike  the  trouble  of  re- 
ferring to  Origen's  work  for  the  proof  of  this, 
will  probably  acquiesce  in  the  following  recapi- 
tulation given  by  Lardner  of  the  testimony  borne 
by  Celsus  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 

"  We  learn  from  him"  (Celsus)  "  that  Christ 
was  born  of  a  virgin,  in  a  small  village  of  Judea, 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Jewish 
kings  ;  that  she  was  married  to  a  carpenter ;  that 
for  some  while  her  husband  was  doubtful  about 
her  chastity ;  that  Chaldeans,  or  other  wise  men 
from  the  East,  came  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  his 
nativity,  to  do  him  homage  as  King  of  the  Jews, 
having  been  excited  to  that  journey  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  star  ;  that  Herod,  moved  by  jea- 
lousy, put  to  death  many  young  children,  hoping 
to  kill  Jesus  with  them  ;  that  by  direction  of  an 
angel  he  was  carried  by  his  parents  into  Egypt 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life  j  where,  as  Celsus 
insinuates,  Jesus  learned  the  charms  practised  in 
that  country.  He  calls  Jesus  the  Nazarsean  man, 
or  man  of  Nazareth,  from  the  place  where  he 
was  brought  up  and  chiefly  resided  before  his 
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appearance  in  a  public  character."  —  See  Lard- 
ner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  10,  11.  19 — 22.  58, 
59. ;  and  for  a  yet  more  particularised  detail  by 
Dr.  Docldridge,  see  ibid.  p.  63. 

Now,  what  is  this,  but  an  abridgement  of  the 
history  given  by  the  Evangelist?  Indeed,  the 
testimony  thus  borne  by  Celsus  is  so  irresistible, 
that  its  application  is  not  denied  even  by  those 
writers  who  most  strenuously  oppose  themselves 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Thus,  Dr.  Williams,  in 
his  Free  Enquiry,  p.  49.,  when  urging  his  ob- 
jections strongly  against  those  chapters,  asserts, 
that  "  we  have  no  certain  references  or  allusions 
to  them,  till  the  days  of  Celsus  the  Epicurean, 
about  the  year  150  or  later."  That  the  reference 
made  by  Celsus  to  these  chapters  is  certain  and 
undoubted,  is,  then,  plainly  admitted.  As  to  the 
lateness  of  that  reference,  the  drawback  thence 
arising  will  not  be  considered  very  formidable, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  date  of  Celsus's 
work  is  not  removed  from  that  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  by  more  than  one  hundred  years,  nor 
from  the  death  of  St.  John  by  more  than  fifty ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  remarks  already 
quoted  from  Dr.  Marsh  are  held  in  remembrance. 
But  imaginary  as  this  drawback  is,  yet  cannot 
even  this  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Williams  ;  the  very 
reverse  of  his  allegation  being  the  truth.  For 
we  do  find  certain  references  to  the  first  two 
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chapters  of  St.  Matthew  before  the  date  of  Cel- 
sius's work. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  them  numerous  and 
decisive  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr :  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  nearly  to  supply  a  reca- 
pitulation of  all  the  facts  related  in  those  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  such  language  as  clearly  to  prove, 
that  from  those  chapters  the  information  of  the 
writer  was  principally  derived.  The  very  words 
also  of  St.  Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with 
a  precision  so  unequivocal  as  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  and  phrases 
which  occur  in  St.  Matthew  only,  and  applications 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jere- 
miah, which  are  made  by  no  other  Evangelist,  are 
adopted  by  Justin ;  and  adopted  by  him  with  a 
literal  adherence  to  St.  Matthew's  text ;  and,  what 
renders  the  demonstration  perfect,  with  a  literal 
adherence  in  those  very  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  St.  Matthew  has  departed 
from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  (See  Just.  Mart.  pp.  53, 54. 304—307., 
and  the  observations  upon  these  parts  of  Justin, 
p.  449 — 454.  of  this  volume.)  These  references 
to  St.  Matthew  are  contained  in  Justin's  First 
Apology,  presented  by  him  to  the  Emperor  An* 
toninus  Pius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  feign,  and 
in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  ;  both  of  which  are 
supposed  by  the  best  commentators  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  140.  Thus  we  have  tra- 
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veiled  nearer  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  in 
truth  we  come  nearer  still,  if  we  consider  that 
Justin's  testimony,  though  not  published  till  the 
year  140,  may  fairly  be  carried  back  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  he  became  a  Christian  ;  inasmuch 
as  we  must  suppose  him  at  that  time  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which 
must  in  fact  have  been  the  means  of  his  conver- 
sion ;  and  consequently  cannot  easily  imagine, 
that  what  was  not  then  conceived  to  form  a  part 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  could  be  afterwards 
received  by  him  as  such.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  authority  of  Justin's  testimony  reaches 
backwards  nearly  to  the  year  130. 

To  a  date  equally  early  may  be  referred  the 
testimony  of  the  Composer,  (or  perhaps  I  might 
more  properly  say),  the  Christianize!'  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles ;  who,  as  Lardner  justly  ob- 
serves, was  manifestly  acquainted  with  the  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  For  a  few  extracts 
from  this  work,  see  pp.  455,  456.  of  this  volume. 
The  objection,  that  this  collection,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  was  the  forgery  of  a  Christian  writer, 
instead  of  detracting  from  its  value,  supplies  the 
very  circumstance  which  renders  it  admissible  as 
evidence  in  the  cause  ;  since  otherwise,  (were  it, 
what  it  professes  to  be,  strictly  prophetical,)  its 
similarity  to  any  other  written  document  could 
afford  no  proof  of  that  document's  previous  ex- 
istence. The  only  point,  which  it  is  important 
to  establish,  is  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  col- 
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lection  :  and,  that  it  existed  from  an  early  period 
of  the  second  century,  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  authorities  collected  by  Lardner.  Celsus 
makes  the  interpolation  of  these  Oracles  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach  against  Christians.  And  Justin 
quotes  them  in  matters  relating  to  Christian  doc- 
trine. I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  tes- 
timony which  these  writings  present;  but  proceed 
to  that,  which  brings  us  back  within  the  limits  of 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  which  offers  itself  with  an 
authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  Apostolic  origin  : 
—  I  mean  the  testimony  of  Ignatius. 

This  Apostolic  Father,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  in  the  tenth  of  Trajan,  that  is,  in 
the  year  107  (see  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. ),  we  find, 
in  his  (genuine)  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  plainly 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the 
appearance  of  the  star  which  so  wonderfully  an- 
nounced his  birth.  (See  Patr.  Apost.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  38.  94.  110.  112.  114.)  In  the  larger  Epistle 
also  (ibid,  part  4.  p.  78.),  we  find  an  exact  quot- 
ation of  the  passage  in  Matth.  i.  23. :  on  which, 
however,  I  will  not  lay  particular  stress,  as  the 
larger  Epistles  of  this  Father  are,  and  not  un- 
justly, suspected  of  interpolation,  and  therefore 
this  quotation  may  possibly  be  of  spurious  origin. 
We  have  now  travelled  back  within  about  forty 
years  from  the  publication  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary and  associate  of  the  Apostles,  one  who  out- 
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lived  the  Apostle  John  but  by  six  or  seven  years, 
who  had  received  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves to  the  Bishopric  of  Antioch,  the  first  and 
oldest  Christian  Church  among  the  Gentiles  ;  ap- 
pointed to  it  within  less  than  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (see  Lardner,  vol.  ii. 
p.  66.),  and  who  himself,  like  the  Apostles,  died 
a  martyr  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed. We  have,  then,  in  fact,  what  amounts  to 
Apostolic  testimony  for  the  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  disputed  chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  this  very 
respect  has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  against 
their  authenticity. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Williams,  that  the  silence  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers  supplies  an  argument  of 
this  nature.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  does  not  here 
mean  to  include  Ignatius,  having  made  his  testi- 
mony the  subject  of  a  distinct  inquiry.  He 
speaks  only  of  the  other  Fathers  ;  and,  of  these, 
he  adds  that,  without  which  their  silence  could 
afford  no  semblance  of  an  argument  whatever  ; 
namely,  that  they  "  often  cite  and  refer  to  other 
parts  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  had  frequent 
occasion,  in  their  debates  with  Jewish  unbelievers, 
to  refer,  also,  to  the  first  and  second  chapters,  had 
they  known  or  acknowledged  them  to  be  genuine." 
(Free  Enq.  p.  103.)  And  in  another  place  (p.  93.) 
he  says,  that,  "  as  these  Fathers  frequently  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  family  and  birth  of 
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Christ,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  none  of  them 
should  have  referred  to  those  chapters,  had  they 
been  extant,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  com- 
position of  St.  Matthew." 

Now,  the  direct  opposite  of  both  the  assertions 
herein  contained  is  precisely  the  fact.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  references  made  by  these  Fa- 
thers to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  extremely  few ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  in  no  part  of 
their  writings  engaged  in  any  debate  or  discussion 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  birth  of  Christ : 
(both  of  which  points  shall  be  more  particularly 
adverted  to  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.) 
So  that,  were  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  these  Fathers  upon  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew, 
it  should  rather  be,  that  on  those  subjects  no 
controversies  existed  at  that  day,  the  facts  related 
in  those  chapters  being  acquiesced  in  without 
dispute :  this,  I  say,  should  be  the  natural  infer- 
ence, when  we  find  the  facts  familiarly  alluded  to 
by  the  only  one  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  whose 
subject  led  him  to  refer  to  them,  —  Ignatius ;  and 
again  by  Justin,  who  immediately  succeeded  the 
times  of  those  Fathers,  and  who,  in  truth,  wrote 
both  his  First  Apology  and  his  Dialogue  'with 
Trypho  before  the  death  of  one  of  them,  namely, 
Polycarp. 

Many  have  been  the  occasions  on  which  I  have 
found  myself  compelled,  in  the  course  of  these 
volumes,  to  protest  against  the  disingenuousness 
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of  Unitarian  critics  in  their  treatment  of  ancient 
authorities ;  but,  perhaps,  there  is  no  one,  against 
whom  such  a  protest  is  more  loudly  demanded, 
than  against  the  writer  whose  objections  I  have 
been  engaged  in  noticing.  —  The  foregoing  ob- 
servations, coupled  with  those  which  will  be 
found  subjoined  to  these  remarks,  will  probably 
appear  to  most  readers  sufficient  to  substantiate 
this  charge ;  and  yet  they  supply  but  a  small 
part  of  what  might  be  adduced  in  its  support. 
At  the  same  time,  it  remains  to  be  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  strained  exertions  of 
this  writer  against  the  authenticity  of  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  he 
affords  but  very  imperfect  aid  to  the  Editors  of 
the  Unitarian  Version ;  inasmuch  as  his  argu- 
ments are  principally  directed  against  the  gene- 
alogy, which  they  retain  as  genuine ;  and  the 
proofs,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  overturn  St. 
Matthew's  relation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  miraculous  nativity  of  our  Lord,  are  built 
upon  the  assumed  genuineness  of  the  history 
of  the  same  event  as  given  by  St.  Luke  :  so 
that,  if  Dr.  Williams  be  right  in  his  results, 
the  Editors  are  wrong  in  theirs :  wrong  in 
retaining  the  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  first  two  chapters  of  St. 
Luke. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  We 
have  seen  that  the  testimony  supporting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew 
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carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  A 
farther  confirmation  is  had  from  the  Syriac  Ver- 
sion, the  date  of  which  is  justly  referred  to  the 
same  early  age,  and  in  which,  as  in  every  other 
Version  of  St.  Matthew,  (including  the  Old 
Italic,  whose  antiquity  is  also  unquestioned,) 
those  two  chapters  are  found  to  exist.  And, 
that  evidence  might  not  be  wanting  from  any 
description  of  the  early  writers,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  a  Hebrew  Christian,  Hegesippus  ; 
who,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  was  amongst  the 
first  successors  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Gobar,  as  'Ag%m6s  TS  avyg  xoti  cbroj-o'A- 
ixo$.  In  a  fragment  of  this  writer,  we  have  a 
reference  to  part  of  the  history  in  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew ;  from  which  Lardner 
pronounces,  that  it  "  appears  plainly,  that  this 
part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  owned  by  this 
Hebrew  Christian  :"  so  that,  he  adds,  "  he  must 
either  have  used  our  Greek  Gospel,  or,  if  he  used 
only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  St.  Matthew,  this 
history  must  have  been  in  it  in  his  time."  (Lard. 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  143.) 

How,  then,  stands  the  evidence  upon  the 
whole  ?  The  Syriac  Version,  which  is  one  of 
Apostolical  antiquity,  and  the  Old  Italic,  both 
contain  the  two  chapters.  Ignatius,  the  only 
Apostolical  Father  who  had  occasion  to  make 
reference  to  them,  does  so.  The  Sibylline  oracles 
do  the  same.  Justin  Martyr  does  the  same. 
Celsus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith, 
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does  the  same.  Hegesippus,  a  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian, does  the  same.  Irenseus,  and  all  the  Fathers 
who  succeed  him,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
do  the  same.  And  the  chapters  are  at  this  day 
found  in  every  unmutilated  manuscript  and  every 
Version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  which  is 
extant  throughout  the  world.  Thus  we  have 
one  continued  and  unbroken  series  of  testimony 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  this,  we  find  only  a 
vague  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hebrew  copy  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be  received  amongst 
an  obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  He- 
brew Christians,  who  are  admitted,  even  by  the 
very  writers  who  claim  the  support  of  their 
authority,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy  which  they 
possessed,  by  removing  the  genealogy. 

I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which  is  at  this  day  so  fully  ascertained  as 
the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  did  it  not  furnish  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  the  species  of  evidence 
which  Unitarian  critics  are  capable  of  resisting, 
and  the  sort  of  arguments  with  which  they  do 
not  scruple  to  resist  it. 

I  have  mentioned  above,  that  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  are  found  in  all  the 
unmutilated  MSS.  that  are  extant.  To  those, 
hitherto  commonly  known,  a  late  discovery  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Dublin  enables 
me  to  add  the  testimony  of  one  more,  and  that 
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of  considerable  antiquity.  For  this  discovery 
the  public  is  indebted  to  the  great  industry 
and  accurate  research  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barret, 
Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College.  This  manu- 
script, which  is  a  codex  rescriptus,  contains  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  most  ancient  Greek 
character,  of  which  a  fac  simile  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University :  and  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  the  learned  Editor  not  to  be 
of  later  date  than  the  sixth  century.  In  this 
MS.  we  find  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts 
wanting  from  mutilation  :  namely,  the  first  six- 
teen verses  of  the  first  chapter,  and  from  the 
seventh  to  the  twelfth,  and  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  twenty-third,  verse  of  the  second  chapter. 
—  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation, 
that  Dr.  Williams,  speaking  of  this  manuscript, 
of  which  he  had  received  an  account  previous  to 
its  publication,  observes,  "  no  information  con- 
cerning our  inquiry  can  be  derived  from  this 
manuscript."  (Free  Enq.  p.  xxi.)  Now  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  had  been  to  discover  MSS. 
that  could  justify  the  rejection  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
genealogy.  For  that  purpose,  undoubtedly,  this 
MS.  could  yield  no  information :  but  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  an  inquirer,  it 
affords  full  information  ;  viz.  information  of  the 
fact,  that,  at  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  the  ge- 
nealogy and  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters 
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of  St.  Matthew  were  deemed  by  its  writer  to  be 
authentic,  and  were  found  as  a  genuine  part 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  MS.  from  which  it  was 
copied. 


In  support  of  what  has  been  asserted  (pp.  440, 
441.)  concerning  Justin  Martyr's  reference  to 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  following  remarks  will 
probably  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

The  quotation  from  Isaiah  vii.  14.,  by  Justin 
Martyr,  is  as  follows :  'ISou  if  Trc 
€^sit  xoi  rs^srai  vlov  xa<  lgoDo"<v 
aurou,  pstf  rjjouov  6  Qeog-  (p.  53.)  In  another  place 
(p.  223.)  this  is  quoted  with  some  little  variation, 
Tofyerai  being  read  for  s %ei,  and  there  being  added 
after  uJov,  the  words,  xoii  xaXsersra*  TO  ovojaa  aurou 
'E/x/xavouryX.  Now  St.  Matthew,  and  he  only  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  has  quoted 
this  prophecy.  Both  he  and  Justin  quote  it  in 
the  same  application.  Both  quote  it  in  the  third 
person,  instead  of  the  second  (thou  shalt  call\ 
in  which  it  is  given  by  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint  of  the  Prophet ;  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  both  annex  the  interpretation  of 
Emmanuel  in  the  very  same  words,  p.eQ'  ^tov 
6  0so£,  God  with  us.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Justin's 
having  taken  the  quotation  from  St.  Matthew ; 
as  well  from  their  mutual  agreement  in  general, 
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as  from  their  common  departure  from,  and  com- 
mon addition  to,  the  text  of  the  prophet  as  it 
stands  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 

Again,  in  p.  54>.,  Justin  relates  the  declaration 
of  the  Angel  to  the  Virgin  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  ;  and, 
having,  through  the  first  part  of  it,  used  the  ex- 
pressions of  both  indifferently,  he  concludes  witli 
these  words,  xau  xa^sa-sig  TO  wopa  avTov  'Iry<rouv, 


;  which  last  clause  contains  the  very  words 
of  St.  Matthew  j  words  to  be  found  in  no  other 
writer  of  the  New  Testament.  Justin,  moreover, 
to  prove  that  he  was  giving  a  quotation  from  the 
Evangelists,  adds,  "  as  they  have  taught  us,  who 
have  written  the  history  of  all  things  concerning 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:'*  hereby  clearly  an- 
nouncing, that  he  derived  his  information  from 
more  than  one  of  the  sacred  historians,  and  there- 
fore manifestly  pointing  out  both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  who  only  o£  the  sacred  historians 
had  related  the  story  of  the  angel's  address  to 
Mary.  And  yet,  what  is  Dr.  Williams's  observ- 
ation upon  this  passage  of  Justin?  —  "The  words 
supposed  to  be  here  cited  from  St.  Matthew  are, 
For  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  for  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  quotation  are  taken  out  of  St.  Luke, 
though  in  a  manner  somewhat  disordered.  These 
words,  therefore,  may  be  no  more  than  a  loose 
citation,  by  memory,  from  St.  Luke,  or  a  reference 
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to  some  other  passages  of  the  same  writer,  see  Acts 
iv.  12.  x.  43.  The  thought  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
places  in  the  New  Testament  j  so  that  we  are  not 
necessarily  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  St.  Matthew,  and  to  no  other  Evan- 
gelist." He  adds  also,  in  a  note,  that  the  "  man- 
ner in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
make  citations  from  the  Old  plainly  shows  that 
they  often  quoted  from  memory."  (Free  Enq. 
p.  98.) — Here  is  surely  most  extraordinary  rea- 
soning. The  very  words  of  St.  Matthew,  to  a 
letter,  are  used  by  Justin.  The  same  words  are 
employed  by  no  other  writer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
precise  repetition  of  St.  Matthew  is  not  a  quot- 
ation from  him,  but  rather  a  loose  citation  from 
St.  Luke,  who  has  not  used  any  terms  resembling 
them.  And,  because  the  thought  occurs  in  various 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  conclude  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, who  is  the  only  writer  that  has  used  the 
words :  and  this  too,  although  Justin  tells  us,  that 
he  quotes  from  the  Evangelists,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  other  than  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  can  be  alluded  to:  the  one  of 
whom  does  not  at  all  employ  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  other  does  most  accurately. 

Dr.  Williams,    indeed,   in  a  note,  adds,   that 

"  Justin  also  seems  to  allude  to  the  Arabian  Magi, 

Matth.ii.  11.,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.315, 

&c.,  but  it  may  be  only  an  allusion  to  a  common 
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tradition."  (Free  Enq.  p.  98.) — Now  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  seeming  al- 
lusion to  the  passage  in  Matth.  ii.  11.  concerning 
the  Arabian  Magi,  is  almost  an  exact  transcript 
of  that  part  of  St.  Matthew's  history,  and  in 
several  places  conveyed  in  the  very  words  of 
St.  Matthew.  The  Magi,  speaking  of  the  king, 
whose  birth  was  signified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  star,  tell  Herod  in  the  precise  terms  of  the 
Evangelist,  xa]  ^A5o/x,sv  7r£o<rxuvrj<rai  aurto:  and 
having  come  to  Bethlehem,  and  fallen  down  and 
worshipped  the  young  child,  they  are  described 
by  Justin  as  bringing  their  gifts,  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  St.  Matthew ;  Tr^oo-Tjvsyxav  aura)  Sto^a, 
^ucrov,  xai  X/£ai/ov,  xcu  (rpvgvav  :  and  again,  being 
warned  in  a  vision  not  to  return  to  Herod,  they  are 
described  by  Justin,  as  returning  into  their  own 
country  by  a  different  way,  in  almost  the  very 
words  of  the  Evangelist  likewise,  81*  a'AAijs  68oD 
elg  T*iv  %a)%a.v  avribv.  See  Matth.  ii.  2.  11,  12. 
and  Justin,  pp.  304,  305.  307- ;  which  last  pages, 
indeed,  whoever  reads,  will  be  instantly  satisfied, 
that  St.  Matthew  is  scarcely  out  of  the  view  of 
the  writer  in  a  single  line.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
it  is  not  to  this  part  of  Justin  that  Dr.  Williams 
has  referred,  when  he  has  spoken  of  the  seeming 
allusion  to  the  Magi,  but  to  p.  315.  C.  Colon. 
1686:  that  is,  to  p.  330.  of  the  edition  here  cited. 
But  why  did  not  Dr.  Williams  take  care  to  inform 
himself  of  what  Justin  did  say,  before  he  ventured 
to  pronounce  what  he  did  not  say  ?  More,  how- 
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ever,  yet  remains.  We  find  in  this  history,  as 
given  by  Justin,  two  prophecies  applied,  which 
are  applied  by  none  else  than  St.  Matthew  ;  and 
we  find,  also,  that  these  prophecies  are  cited  in 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  and  not  in  those  of 
the  prophets  by  whom  they  were  delivered.  What 
can  be  proof,  if  this  be  not?  —  1*  In  like  man- 
ner as  in  St.  Matthew,  we  there  find  Herod,  when 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  the-wisemen,  consulting 
the  scribes  and  elders;  who  inform  him,  that 
Christ  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  for  that  the 
Prophet  had  said,  Kai  <ro  B^Xes//,,  yrt  'louSa, 
el  sv  roig  rjys/xoViv  'louSa,  sx  <ro5 
rj-youjusvo^,  051$  Troj^aavsT  TOV  Xaov 
/AOU.  See  Matt.  ii.  6.,  and  Justin,  pp.  55.  305. 
Now,  in  this  citation  of  the  prophecy,  the  Evan- 
gelist and  the  Martyr  agree  in  every  letter  ;  whilst 
the  prophecy  itself,  as  given  by  the  LXX,  runs 
differently,  thus  ;  Ka*  <ro  Bijfoss/x,  o7xo£  rou  'E4>- 
o?uyog-o£  si  rou  sJvai  sv  %i7»ia,<riv  'Iot>5a*  ex  jtxo/ 
v(i$  TO?)  slvai  s]g  a^ovra  sv  T<£ 
Alex.  —  2.  When  describing  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  con- 
sequent fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  Justin 
thus  quotes  the  prophecy:  4>o.>v^  Iv  'Pa.p,u  y 
xa) 


ei<r/.  See  Justin,  p.  307-  and  Matt.  ii.  18.  Here, 
also,  we  have  a  complete  agreement  between  Jus- 
tin and  St.  Matthew,  with  this  single  exception, 
that  the  words  S-qfyos  xa),  found  in  the  common 
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readings  of  St.  Matthew,  are  here  wanting.  But 
it  should  be  at  the  same  time  noted,  that  these 
words  are  likewise  wanting  in  some  manuscripts 
and  many  versions  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  that 
Griesbach  marks  them  as  most  probably  to  be 
expunged  from  the  text  of  the  Evangelist.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  stands  the  prophecy  it- 
self, as  rendered  by  the  Seventy  ? 

,  xa)  xXau9jU,ou,  xai 

STT]  TWV  ulcbv  auT?]£,  xa)  oux  rfQsAsv 
rjva/,  on  oux  s\<riv. — Alex.  —  or,  as  in  Va- 
tic. etTTOxXouojuJvij  oux  rjSsAs  7rao<roi<rQa.i  ITTI  roTg  uJoT^ 
aur%,  or/  oux  elo-/v.  —  These  remarkable  passages 
in  Justin,  it  must  be  observed,  have  been  altoge- 
ther unnoticed  by  Dr.  Williams. — What  then, 
upon  the  whole,  is  to  be  judged,  concerning  the 
likelihood  of  Justin's  having  quoted  from  St. 
Matthew,  and  concerning  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Williams's  examination  of  this  subject, — it  can- 
not be  necessary  further  to  discuss. 


At  p.  441.  of  this  volume,  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
have  been  referred  to.  A  few  extracts  from  those 
oracles  are  here  subjoined.  In  the  eighth  book 
are  to  be  found  several  passages  relating  to  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  The  angel  Gabriel  is  there 
described,  as  visiting  Mary  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  and  foretelling  the  miraculous  production 
of  the  Saviour  :  and  the  birth  of  this  illustrious 
deliverer,  at  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  mother,  is 
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detailed  at  length.     To  this  detail  is  added  what 
follows. 


Kai  Xoyou  r 

BoursAara/s  rs  xai  ctl-yovopoig  xai  Troi^icrw  agvcbv. 

p.  258. 

In  the  same  work  also,  in  the  first  book,  we 
find  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  the 
name,  'Irjo-oD^,  by  which,  in  his  human  form,  he 
was  to  be  known  to  men,  thus  described  :  — 

A>j  TOTS  xa<  j«,£yaAo/o  0£oO  TTOLI$ 


Dr.  Williams  refers  to  both  the  above  passages  ; 
and  admits,  that  there  are  many  which  relate 
to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Yet  he  contends,  that 
they  are  all  evidently  taken  from  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  one  only  excepted  j  namely,  that  one 
first  cited  above,  which  states,  that  "  the  wond- 
rous new  star  that  appeared  was  revered  by  the 
wise  men  :"  and  this  he  endeavours  to  explain 
away,  as  being  derivable  from  the  general  tradi- 
tion, and  therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  traced 
to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  (Free  Enq.  p.  97.)  — 
Dr.  Williams  has,  however,  been  rather  unfor- 
tunate in  the  assertion,  that  every  circumstance 
noticed  in  this  work  concerning  the  history  of 
Christ,  with  the  single  exception  just  made, 
is  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Had  he 
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examined  the  Sybilline  Oracles  for  himself,  and 
not  contented  himself  with  looking  to  the  extracts 
given  by  Lardner,  he  would  have  discovered  his 
assertion  to  be  untenable  ;  he  would  have  found 
one  passage,  at  least,  alluding  to  a  fact  not  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke,  nor  by  any  Eyangelist  but 
St.  Matthew,  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus  by  the  flight  into  Egypt. 


Ex  yv\s  AJo7rro/o  xaAo£  X/$o£*  sv  8 
Aao£  7rg 
Aorou  u 


pp.  65,  66. 


It  has  been  asserted  at  p.  444.,  that  "  the  refer- 
ences made  by  the  Apostolical  Fathers  to  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  are  extremely  few ;"  and  that, 
(with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ignatius) 
"these  Fathers  are,  in  no  part  of  their  writings, 
engaged  in  any  debate  or  discussion  whatever  on 
the  subject  of  the  birth  of  Christ."  The  truth 
of  these  positions  will  be  manifest  on  a  short 
review.  The  Apostolical  Fathers  are  Jive,  Bar- 
nabas, Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 
Now,  first,  as  to  St.  Barnabas ;  the  greatest 
number  of  possible  references  made  by  this  Fa- 
ther to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  amounts  to  eight : 


and,  in  the  opinion  of  Lardner,  those,  that  may 
with  any  strength  of  probability  be  considered 
as  such,  do  not  exceed  four,  viz.  Matth.  xvi. 
24. ;  xx.  16. ;  v.  42. ;  ix.  13.  And  neither  in 
these,  nor  in  any  allusion  of  this  Father  to  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  is  there  to  be  found 
any  thing  controversial  respecting  the  birth  or 
history  of  Christ.  That  the  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  as  to  this  fact,  I  subjoin  the  several 
passages,  to  which,  in  addition  to  those  above 
enumerated,  St.  Barnabas  can  be  supposed  to 
have  referred.  Matth.  xxii.  43,  44.,  xxiv.  22., 
xxv.  5,  6.  10.,  xxvi.  31. ;  Luke  vi.  30. ;  Acts  x. 
42.  ;  Rom.  iv.  3.,  v.  16.,  ix.  10,  11,  12.,  xi.  36., 
xv.  8.  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16.,  xi.  20.;  2  Cor.  v.  17.; 
Eph.  ii.  2.,  v.  16,  1?. ;  Phil.  iv.  5.;  2  Tim.  i.  10. ; 
Heb.  iii.  5.,  x.  25. ;  1  Pet.  i.  1?.,  ii.  5. ;  2  Pet. 
iii.  10.  ;  Rev.  xxii.  12. 

2.  As  to  St.  Clement.  In  the  Epistle,  which, 
as  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  addressed  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  we  find  but  four  references  to ,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  viz.  vii.  1,  2.  12.,  ix. 
42.,  xviii.  6.,  xxvi.  24.  And  neither  in  these, 
nor  in  any  allusions  to  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  do  we  meet  with  any  matter  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
or  relating  to  any  object  but  that  of  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  and  the  enforcement  of 
Christian  rules  of  conduct.  The  passages  sup- 
posed to  be  alluded  to  by  this  Father  are,  in 
addition  to  those  already  specified,  these  which 
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follow  :  —  Luke  vi.  36,  37,  38.,  xvii.  2.  ;  Acts 
xiii.  22.,  xx.  35.  ;  Rom.  i.  29,  30.  32.,  ii.  20.,  ix. 
4,  5.,  xiv.  1.  3.,  xv.  1.  ;  1  Cor.  i.  12.,  x.  24.,  xii. 
12.  15.  22.  24.,  xiii.  4.,  xv.  20.  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18., 
viii.  5.,  x.  17,  18.,  xi.  24,  25.  ;  Gal.  i.  4.  ;  Eph. 
iv.  4,  5,  6.  ;  Phil.  i.  10.,  ii.  5,  6,  7.  ;  Col.  i.  10.; 

1  Thes.  v.  18.  23.;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.,  iii.  13.,  v.  4.; 

2  Tim.  i.  9.  ;  Tit.  iii.  1.  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  4,  5.  7.  13., 
iii.  2.  5.,  iv.  12.,  vi.  18.,  xi.  5.  7,  8.  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35,  36,  37.  39.,  xii.  1,  2.  6.  9,  10,  11.;  James 
i.  5,  6,  7,  8.,  ii.  21.  23.,  iii.  13.,  iv.  3,  4.  6.  ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  8.,  v.  5.  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  6,  7.  9.,  iii.  4. 

[This  Father's  allusion  to  one  of  the  above 
passages,  Gal.  i.  4.,  I  insert  here,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject,  as  throwing  a 
strong  light  upon  the  sense,  which,  in  those  apos- 
tolic days,  was  assigned  to  the  phrase,  giving 
himself  FOR  us,  as  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Aia  TVJV  a-yotTnjv  r^v  £(r%ev  Trgog  vjfta^,  TO 
aurou 


sv  -eXjaar/  £ou,  xa  T-r\v  tragxa  UTT(> 
tov,  xai  rvjv  ^w/£*}"  <>7rep  rtov  \f/yyaiv 
Apost.  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  190.  — 
Through  the  love  which  he  had  for  us,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  by  the  will  of  God,  gave  his  blood  for 
us:  his  Jlesh  for  our  Jlesh,  his  soul  for  our  soul. 
The  reader  will  please  to  carry  this  exposition 
of  the  passage  of  Galatians  i.  4.  back  to  p.  236 
—  268.  of  vol.  i.,  where  the  substitutive  force  of 
the  word  UTTS^  has  been  already  considered.] 
3.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  we  meet  with 
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allusions  (most  of  them  remote)  to  ten  passages 
of  St.  Matthew  at  the  most:  viz.  Matt.  v.  28.  42., 
x.  32,  33.,  xiii.  5,  6,  7.  20,  21,  22.  31,  32.,  xviii. 
3,  4.,  xix.  23,  24.,  xxiii.  6.,  xxviii.  18.  The 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  this 
Father  may  be  supposed  to  allude,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  Mark  ix.  50. ;  Luke  xiii.  24,  25.,  xvi. 
18. ;  John  xiv.  6. ;  Acts  v.  41.  ;  Rom.  viii.  11., 
ix.  4.,  xi.  29.,  xv.  7- ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17. ;  vii.  11. 
15. ;  2  Cor.  vii.  10. ;  Gal.  iii.  27.  j  Eph.  iv.  4.  30, 
31. ;  Philip,  iv.  18. ;  Col.  i.  15,  16. ;  1  Thess.  v. 
13.  ;  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  iv.  18. ;  Heb.  xii.  17. ;  James 
i.  5.,  ii.  7-,  iii.  15.  17-,  iv.  2,  3,  4.  7.  12.,  v.  1,  2. 
4. ;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7.,  iii.  15.,  v.  7. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  15. 
20. ;  1  John  ii.  27.,  iv.  6.,  v.  6. ;  2  John  4. ;  3  John 
3,  4.  ;  Jude  21.  24.  There  are  expressions  also 
in  this  Father  resembling  several  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.  But  in  none  of  these  allusions  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  do  we  find  the 
author  concerned  with  any  other  than  topics  of 
moral  and  religious  exhortation. 

4.  In  those  Epistles  of  Ignatius  which  are 
received  as  genuine,  there  are  to  be  discovered, 
besides  the  allusions  to  the  first  two  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew  noticed  at  p.  442.  of  this  volume,  but 
six  passages  of  that  Evangelist  to  which  this 
Father  can  be  supposed  to  refer :  viz.  iii.  15.,  x. 
16.,  xii.  33.,  xviii.  19,  20.,  xix.  12.  In  addition 
to  these,  he  may  be  considered  as  referring  to 
the  following  parts  of  the  other  Gospels  and  of 
the  Epistles.  Luke  xiv.  27. ;  John  iii.  8.,  viii.  29., 
x.  9.,  xii.  49.,  xvi.  11.28.  j  Acts  x.  41.  j  Rom. 
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viii.38,39.,  xv.7.;  1  Cor.  i.10. 18,  19,20.,  iv.4., 
v.y.,  vi.9,  10.,  xv.  8.;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  1,5.;  Gal. 
i.  1.,  v.  4.;  Eph.  ii.  22.,  iv.  3,  4,  5.,  v.  2.  25.  29., 
vi.  13,  14.16,  17.;  Philip,  i.  21.,  ii.3.  5.;  Col. 
i.7.;  1  Thess.  v.17.;  2  Tim.  i.  16.  18.,  ii.  4., 
Tit.  ii.3.;  Philem.20.;  Heb.  x.  28,  29.,  xiii.  9.; 
1  Pet.  v.  5. ;  1  John  i.  2. ;  3  John  2.  Of  these, 
as  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  alluded 
to  by  the  Fathers  before  named,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  none  are  connected  with  any  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  nativity  of  our  Lord. 
And  the  allusions,  which  this  Father  (as  ob- 
served at  p.  442.)  has  made  to  that  subject,  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  not  to  have  been 
studiously  and  formally  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  miraculous  circumstances 
of  our  Lord's  birth,  as  if  they  were  at  that  time 
not  generally  assented  to  ;  but  introduced  fami- 
liarly and  unqualifiedly,  as  relating  to  a  fact  well 
known,  and  about  which  no  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed,  or  at  least  none  that  demanded  a  more 
detailed  consideration. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  Potycarp,  of  whose 
writings  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  preserved;  his  references 
to  St.  Matthew  are  as  follow  :  Matt.  v.  3.  7.  10. 
44.,  vi.  12,  13,  14,  15.,  vii.  1,  2.,  xxvi.  41.  These 
relate  merely  to  matter  of  religious  exhortation 
and  enforcement,  as  do  his  remaining  references 
to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  namely, 
Acts  ii.  24. ;  Rom.  xii.  17-,  xiii.  9,  10.,  xiv.  10. 
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12.;  1  Cor.  v.  11.,  vi.  2.  9,  10.;  2  Cor.  iv.  14., 
vi.  7-f  viii.  21.  ;  Gal.  i.  1.,  iv.  26.;  vi.  7.;  Ephes. 
ii.  8.  9.,  iv.  26.;  Philip,  ii.10,  11.  16.;  Col.  i.28.; 
1  Thess.  v.  17.  22.;  2  Thess.  iii.  15.;  1  Tim.  ii. 
1,  2.,  vi.7.  10. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.,  iv.  10. ;  Heb. 
iv.  12,  13. ;  1  Pet.  i.  8.  13.  21. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  12. 
17.  22.  24«.,  iii.  9.  14.,  iv.  5.  7.,  v.  5. ;  1  John  ii. 
7.,  iv.  3. ;  Jude  3. 

The  purposes,  for  which  the  Apostolical  Fa- 
thers referred  to  the  New  Testament,  will  readily 
be  discerned  by  a  review  of  the  passages  to  which 
they  can  be  supposed  to  have  alluded,  and  which 
have  been  here  very  fully  enumerated.  In  truth, 
so  far  are  they  from  having  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  relate  to  the  family 
and  birth  of  Christ,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Ignatius,  their  subjects  in  no  instance  lead  them 
to  any  discussion,  or  even  notice,  of  these  points. 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  consists  of  two  parts: 
the  one  exhorting  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and 
profession  of  the  Christian  doctrine  without  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  law  ;  and  the  other  contain- 
ing a  course  of  Moral  instructions.  (See  Me- 
nard.  Judic.  de  S.  Barn.  Patr.  Apost.  vol.  i.  p. 
xxviii.)  The  Epistle  of  Clement  is  designed  to 
compose  dissensions,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
church  of  Corinth  respecting  spiritual  governors ; 
and  is  principally  occupied  in  recommending 
peace,  and  harmony,  and  humility,  and  faith,  and 
all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  life.  The  writings 
of  Hernias  consist  of  visions,  mandates,  and  simi- 
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litudes,  all  totally  unconnected  with  the  person 
and  history  of  Christ.  The  short  letter  of  Poly- 
carp,  which  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  bulk  to  fill 
ten  octavo  pages,  is  entirely  employed  in  godly 
exhortation.  And  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  in  which  heretical  opinions  are  advert- 
ed to,  we  find  that  Father  opposing  to  those 
opinions  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  birth, 
agreeably  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  St.  Mat- 
thew ;  and  opposing  that  fact  as  decisive  and 
unanswerable  in  argument,  whilst  it  is  itself  as- 
sumed as  a  matter  about  which  there  was  no 
dispute.  That  the  heretical  opinions,  moreover, 
against  which  he  had  to  contend,  were  not  those 
which  maintained  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ, 
but  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  denied  his  hu- 
man nature  altogether,  and  the  reality  of  his 
suffering  and  resurrection,  seems  fairly  deduci- 
ble  from  the  entire  tenor  and  language  of  his 
Epistles,  and  more  especially  from  the  llth  sec- 
tion of  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  in  which 
he  lays  particular  stress  on  these  things  having 
been  done  truly  and  certainly  > 
xa) 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  above  paragraph,  I  cannot  for- 
bear recommending  to  the  reader  an  excellent  work  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wilson,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the 
Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament  by  the  early 
Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ.  Let 
him  look  particularly  to  p.  357.  and  the  argument  connected 
therewith.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  ingenious  writer 
has  taken  a  juster  view  than  that  which  even  the  learned 
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How  little,  then,  upon  the  whole,  these  early 
Fathers  had  to  do  with  establishing  the  truth  of 
the  history  relating  to  "the  family  and  birth  of 
Christ;"  how  little  they  were,  in  their  writings, 
concerned  in  "  debates  with  Jewish  unbelievers  ;" 
how  little  they  were  urged  to  the  necessity  of 
"  referring  to  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Mat- 
thew," and  how  little,  consequently,  Dr.  Williams 
is  at  liberty  to  infer  from  the  silence,  which  he 
attributes  to  them  on  the  subject  matter  of  those 
chapters,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  spurious, 
—  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

That  he  may  form  the  better  judgment  of  the 
value  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  silence  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers  concerning  any  assigned 
portion  of  Scripture,  I  shall  conclude  with  tran- 
scribing some  observations  of  the  industrious  and 
cautious  Lardner,  upon  the  subject  of  their  writ- 
ings. (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104.)  — "All 
these  are  but  short  pieces.  The  largest  is  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
all  the  i  est  put  together.  But  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  that  work  for  the  writer  to 
quote  books.  All  these  pieces,  except  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  are  epistles  written  to  Christians; 
who,  it  is  likely,  needed  not  at  that  time  to  be 
particularly  informed  what  books  they  ought  to 


Bishop  Pearson,  the  great  vindicator  of  Ignatius's  writings, 
has  formed,  of  the  nature  of  the  heresies  with  which  this 
ancient  Father  had  to  contend. 
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receive  ;  but  only  to  be  admonished  to  attend  to 
the  things  contained  in  them,  and  to  maintain 
their  respect  for  them,  as  is  here  often  done." 
From  these  and  other  particulars,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  —  "it  is  apparent,  that  these  Apostolical 
Fathers  have  not  omitted  to  take  notice  of  any 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  their  design  led  them  to  men- 
tion. Their  silence,  therefore,  about  any  other 
books  can  be  no  prejudice  to  their  genuineness, 
if  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  credible  testimo- 
nies to  them."  What  has  been  here  justly  re- 
marked respecting  the  books  of  Scripture,  equally 
applies  to  portions  of  those  books. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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